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INTRODUCTION TO THE BLACK DWARF. 




THE ideal being who is here presented as residing in solitude, and 
haunted by a consciousness of his own deformity, and a suspicion of 
his being generally subjected to the scorn of his fellow-men, is not 
altogether imaginary. An individual existed many years since, under 
the author's observation, which suggested such a character. This poor 
unfortunate man's name was David Ritchie, a native of Tweeddale. He 
was the son of a labourer in the state-quarries of Stobo, and must have been 
born in the misshapen form which ne exhibited, though he sometimes 
imputed it to ill-usage when in infancy. He was bred a brush-maker at 
Edinburgh, and had wandered to several places, working at his trade, from 
all which he was chased by the disagreeable attention which his hideous 
singularity of form and race attracted wherever he came. The author 
understood him to say he had even been in Dublin. 

Tired at length of being the object of shouts, laughter, and derision, 
David Ritchie resolved, like a deer hunted from the herd, to retreat to 
some wilderness, where he might have the least possible communication 
with the world which scoffed at him. He settled himself, with this view, 
upon a patch of wild moorland at the bottom of a bank on the farm of 
Woodhouse* in the sequestered vale of the small river Manor, in Peebles- 
shire. The few people who had occasion to pass that way were much sur- 
prised, and some superstitious persons a little alarmed, to see so strange a 
figure as Bow'd Davie (i.e., Crooked David) employed in a task, for which 
he seemed so totally unfit, as that of erecting a house. The cottage which 
he built was extremely small, but the walls, as well as those of a little 
garden that surrounded it, were constructed with an ambitious degree of 
solidity, being composed of layers of large stones and turf; and some of 
the corner-stones were so weighty, as to puzzle the spectators how such a 
person as the architect could possibly have raised them. In fact, David 
received from passengers, or those who came attracted by curiosity, a good 
deal of assistance ; and as no one knew how much aid had been given by 
others, the wonder of each individual remained undiminished. 

The proprietor of the ground, the late Sir James Naesmith, Baronet, 
chanced to pass this singular dwelling, which, having been placed there 
without right or leave asked or given, formed an exact parallel with 
Falstaff's simile of a " fair house built on another's ground ; so that poor 
David might have lost his edifice by mistaking the properly where he had 
erected it. Of course, the proprietor entertained no idea of exacting such 
a forfeiture, but readily sanctioned the harmless encroachment. 

The personal description of Elshender of Mucklestane-Moor has been 
generally allowed to be a tolerably exact and TmexaggstateA. ^Am\, <& 
David of Manor Water. He was not quite three ieeX kb&. aAuiM "^§ph 
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since he could stand upright in the door of his mansion, which was just 
that height. The following particulars concerning his figure and temper 
occur in the Scots Magazine for 1817, and are now understood to have 
been communicated by the ingenious Mr. Robert Chambers of Edinburgh, 
who has recorded with much spirit the traditions of the Good Town, and, 
in other publications, largely and agreeably added to the stock of our 
popular antiquities. He is the countryman of David Ritchie, and had the 
best access to collect anecdotes of him. 

" His skull," says .this authority, " which was of an oblong and rather 
unusual shape, was said to be of such strength, that he could strike it 
with ease through the panel of a door, or the end of a barrel. His laugh 
is said to have been quite horrible; and his screech-owl voice, shrill, 
uncouth, and dissonant, corresponded well with his other peculiarities. 

" There was nothing very uncommon about his dress. He usually wore 
an old slouched hat when he went abroad; and when at home, a sort of 
cowl, or night-cap. He never wore shoes, being unable to adapt them to 
his misshapen finlike feet, but always had both feet and legs quite con- 
cealed, and wrapt up with pieces of cloth. He always walked with a sort 
of pole, or pike-stall, considerably taller than himself. His habits were, 
in many respects, singular, and indicated a mind congenial to its uncouth 
tabernacle. A jealous, misanthropical, and irritable temper, was his 
prominent characteristic. The sense of his deformity haunted him like 
a phantom. And the insults and scorn to which this exposed him, had 
poisoned his heart with fierce and bitter feelings, which, from other points 
in his character, do not appear to have been more largely infused into his 
original temperament than that of his fellow-men. 

" He detested children, on account of their propensity to insult and 
persecute him. To strangers he was generally reserved, crabbed, and surly ; 
and though he by no means refused assistance or charity, he seldom either 
expressed or exhibited much gratitude. Even towards persons who had 
been his greatest benefactors, and who possessed the greatest share of his 
good-will, he frequently displayed much caprice and jealousy. A lady 
who had known him from his infancy, and who has furnished us in the 
most obliging manner with some particulars respecting him, says, that 
although Davie shewed as much respect and attachment to her father's 
family as it was in his nature to shew to any, yet they were always obliged 
to be very cautious in their deportment towards him. One day, having 
gone to visit him with another lady, he took them through his garden, 
and was shewing them, with much pride and good humour, all his rich 
and tastefully assorted borders, when they happened to stop near a plot of 
cabbages which had been somewhat injured by the caterpillars. Davie, 
observing one of the ladies smile, instantly assumed his savage, scowling 
aspect, rushed among the cabbages, and dashed them to pieces with his 
font, exclaiming, ' I hate the worms, for they mock me !' 

" Another lady, likewise a friend and old acquaintance of his, very 
unintentionally gave David mortal offence on a similar occasion. Throw- 
ing back his jealous glance as he was ushering her into his garden, he 
fancied he observed her spit, and exclaimed, with great ferocity, ' Am I a 
toad, woman 1 that ye spit at me — that ye spit at me?' and without 
listening to any answer or excuse, drove her out of his garden with 
imprecations and insult. When irritated by persons for whom he enter- 
tained little respect, his. misanthropy displayed itself in words, and some- 
times in aotions, of still greater rudeness ; and he used on such occasions 
the most unusual and singularly savage imprecations and threats, "t 

f 8ooU MagaMin*, vol 80, p. 207. 
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Nature maintains a certain balance of good and evil in all her workt; 
and there is no state perhaps so utterly desolate, which does not possess 
some source of gratification peculiar to itself. This poor man, whose 
misanthropy was founded in a sense of his own preternatural deformity, 
had yet his own particular enjoyments. Driven into solitude, he became 
an admirer of the beauties of nature. His garden, which he sedulously 
cultivated, and from a piece of wild moorland made a very productive spot, 
was his pride and his delight; but he was also an admirer of more natural 
beauty ; the soft sweep of the green hill, the bubbling of a clear fountain, or 
the complexities of a wild thicket, were scenes on which he often gazed 
for hours, and, as he said, with inexpressible delight. It was perhaps 
for this reason that he was fond of Shenstone's Pastorals, and some parts 
of Paradise Last. The author has heard his most unmusical voice repeat 
the celebrated description of Paradise, which he seemed fully to appreciate. 
His other studies were of a different cast, chiefly polemical. He never 
went to the parish church, and was therefore suspected of entertaining 
heterodox opinions, though his objection was probably to the concourse of 
spectators, to whom he must have exposed his unseemly deformity. He 
spoke of a future state with intense feeling, and even with tears. He 
expressed disgust at the idea of his remains being mixed with the common 
rubbish, as he called it, of the churchyard, and selected with his usual 
taste a beautiful and wild spot in the glen where he had his hermitage, 
in which to take his last repose. He changed his mind, however, 
and was finally interred in the common burial-ground of Manor parish. 

The author has invested Wise Elshie with some qualities which made 
him appear, in the eyes of the vulgar, a man possessed of supernatural 
power. Common fame paid David Ritchie a similar compliment, for 
some of the poor and ignorant, as well as all the children, in the 
neighbourhood, held him to be what is called uncanny. He himself 
did not altogether discourage the idea ; it enlarged his very limited circle 
of power, and in so far gratified his conceit ; and it soothed his misan- 
thropy, by increasing his means of giving terror or pain. But even 
in a rude Scottish glen thirty years back, the fear of sorcery was very 
much out of date. 

David Ritchie affected to frequent solitary scenes, especially such as 
were supposed to be haunted, and valued himself upon his courage in 
doing so. To be sure, he had little chance of meeting anything more 
ugly than himself. At heart, he was superstitious, and planted many 
rowans (mountain ashes) around his hut, as a certain defence against 
necromancy. For the same reason, doubtless, he desired to have rowan- 
trees set about his grave. 

We have stated that David Ritchie loved objects of natural beauty. 
His only living favourites were a dog and a cat, to which he was 
particularly attached, and his bees, which he treated with great care. He 
took a sister, latterly, to live in a hut adjacent to his own, but he did not 
permit her to enter it. She was weak in intellect, but not deformed in 

Snrson ; simple, or rather silly, but not, like her brother, sullen or bizarre, 
avid was never affectionate to her; it was not in his nature; but he 
endured her. He maintained himself and her by the sale of the produce of 
their garden and bee-hives ; and, latterly, they had a small allowance from 
the parish. Indeed, in the simple and patriarchal state in which the 
country then was, persons in the situation of David and his sister 
were sure to be supported. They had only to apply to the next gentleman 
or respectable farmer, and were sure to find them tfra^l to&&$ «&&. 
willing to supply their very moderate wants. Ttavul ofta& ?&&&\s*&t 
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gratuities from strangers, which he never asked, never refused, and never 
seemed to consider as an obligation. He had a right, indeed, to regard 
himself as one of Nature's paupers, to whom she gave a title to be 
maintained by his kind, even by that deformity which closed against him 
all ordinary ways of supporting himself by his own labour. Besides, a 
bag was suspended in the mill for David Ritchie's benefit; and those 
who were carrying home a melder of meal, seldom failed to add a gowpenf 
to the alms-bag of the deformed cripple. In short, David had no occasion 
for money, save to purchase snuff, nis only luxury, in which he indulged 
himself liberally. When he died, in the beginning of the present 
century, he was found to have hoarded about twenty pounds, a habit 
very consistent with his disposition ; for wealth is power, and power was 
what David Ritchie desired to possess, as a compensation for his exclusion 
from human society. 

His sister survived till the publication of the* tale to which this brief 
notice forms the introduction ; and the author is sorry to learn that a sort 
of "local sympathy," and the curiosity then expressed concerning the 
Author of Waverley and the subjects of his Novels, exposed the poor 
woman to inquiries which- gave her pain. When pressed about her 
brother's peculiarities, she asked, in her turn, why they would not permit 
the dead to rest ? To others, who pressed for some account of her parents, 
she answered in the same tone of feeling. 

The author saw this poor, and, it may be said, unhappy man, in 
autumn 1797. Being then, as he has the happiness still to remain, 
connected by ties of intimate friendship with the family of the venerable 
Dr. Adam Fergusson, the philosopher and historian, who then resided at 
the mansion-house of Halyards, in the vale of Manor, about a mile from 
Ritchie's hermitage, the author was upon a visit at Halyards, which 
lasted for several days, and was made acquainted with this singular 
anchorite, whom Dr. Fergusson considered as an extraordinary character, 
and whom he assisted in various ways, particularly by the occasional 
loan of books. Though the taste of the philosopher and the poor peasant 
did not, it may be supposed, always correspond,^ Dr. Fergusson con- 
sidered him as a man of a powerful capacity and original ideas, but 
whose mind was thrown off its jnst bias by a predominant degree of 
self-love and self-opinion, galled by the sense of ridicule and contempt, 
and avenging itself upon society, in idea at least, by a gloomy mis- 
anthropy. 

David Ritchie, besides the utter obscurity of his life while in existence, 
had been dead for many years, when it occurred to the author that such a 
character might be made a powerful agent in fictitious narrative. He, 
accordingly, sketched that of Elshie of the Mucklestane-Moor. The 
story was intended to be longer, and the catastrophe more artificially 
brought out ; but a friendly critic, to whose opinion I subjected the work 
in its progress, was of opinion, that the idea of the Solitary was of a kind 
too revolting, and more likely to disgust than to interest the reader. As 
I had good right to consider my adviser as an excellent judge of public 
opinion, I got off my subject by hastening the story to an end, as fast 
as it was possible ; and, by huddling into one volume a tale which was 
designed to occupy two, have perhaps produced a narrative as much 
disproportioned and distorted as the Black Dwarf who is its subject. 

t HandfnL 

t I remember David was particularly anxious to see a book, which he called, I think, 
Letters to the Elect Ladies, and which, he said, was the best composition he had ever 
read; bat Dr. Fergnasoa'a library did not supply the volume. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PRKLEMINABT. 

Hast any philosophy in thee, Shepherd I 

A3 You Lite II. 

§T was a fine April morning (excepting that it had snowed hard 
the night before, and the ground remained covered with a 
dazzling mantle of six inches in depth) when two horsemen 
rode up to the Wallace Inn. The first was a strong, tall, powerful 
man, in a grey riding-coat, having a hat covered with wax-cloth, a 
huge silver-mounted horsewhip, boots, and dreadnought overalls. He 
waa mounted on a large strong brown mare, rough in coat, but well 
in condition, with a saddle of the yeomanry cut, and a double-bitted 
military bridle. The man who accompanied him waa apparently his 
servant ; he rode a shaggy little grey pony, bad a blue bonnet on his 
head, and a large check napkin folded about his neck, wore a pair of 
long blue worsted hoae instead of boots, had his gloveless hands 
much stained with tar, and observed an air of deference and respect 
towards his companion, bnt without any of those indications of 
precedence and punctilio which are preserved between the gentry 
and their domestics. On the contrary, the two travellers entered the 
court-yard abreast, and the concluding sentence of the conversation 
which had been carrying on betwixt them was a joint ejaculation, 
"Lord guide us, an this weather last, what will come o' the 
lambs 1" The hint was sufficient for my Landlord, who, advancing 
to take the horse of the principal person, and holding him by the 
reins as he dismounted, while his ostler rendered the *mna wstw* 
to the attendant, welcomed the stranger, to <3&u&«'te\ea&^ w&i 
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in the same breath, inquired, "What news from the south 
hielandfl I" 

" News V said the farmer, " bad eneugh news, I think ; — an we 
can carry through the yowes, it will be a' we can do ; we maun e'en 
leave the lambs to the Black Dwarf's care." 

" Ay, ay," subjoined the old shepherd (for such he was), shaking 
his head, " he 11 be unco busy amang the morts this season." 

"The Black Dwarf 1* said my learned friend and patron,* Mr. 
Jedediah Cleishbotham, "and what sort of a personage may he be?" 

" Hout awa', man," answered the farmer, " ye '11 hae heard o' Canny 
Elshie, the Black Dwarf, or I am muckle mistaen. A' the warld 
tells tales about him, but it's but daft nonsense after a' — I dinna 
believe a word o 't frae beginning to end." 

" Your father believed it unco stievely, though," said the old man, 
to whom the scepticism of his master gave obvious displeasure. 

" Ay, very true, Bauldie, but that was in the time o' the blackfaces 
— they believed a hantle queer things in thae days, that naebody 
heeds since the lang sheep cam in." 

"The mair's the pity, the mair's the pity," said the old man. 
"Your father — and sae I have aften tell'd ye, maister — wad hae 
been sair vexed to hae seen the auld peel-house wa's pu'd down to 
make park-dykes; and the bonny broomy knowe, where he liked 
sae weel to sit at e'en, wi' his plaid about him, and look at the kye 
as they cam down the loaning, ill wad he hae liked to hae seen that 
braw sunny knowe a' riven out wi' the plough in the fashion it is at 
this day." 

"Hout, Bauldie," replied the principal, "tak ye that dram the 
landlord's offering ye, and never fash your head about the changes o' 
the warld, sae lang as ye 're blithe and bien yourselL" 

" Wussing your health, sirs," said the shepherd; and having taken 
off his glass, and observed the whisky was the right thing, he con- 
tinued, " It 's no for the like o* us to be judging, to be sure ; but it 
was a bonny knowe that broomy knowe, and an unco braw shelter 
for the lambs in a severe morning like this." 

" Ay," said his patron, " but ye ken we maun hae turnips for the 
lang sheep, billie, and muckle hard wark to get them, baith wi' the 
pleugh and the howe ; and that wad sort ill wi' sitting on the broomy 
knowe, and cracking about Black Dwarfs, and siccan clavers, as was 
the gate lang syne, when the short sheep were in the fashion." 

"A weel, aweel, maister, 9 said the attendant, "short sheep had 
short rents, I 'm thinking." 

* An asterisk in these pages signifies that a note upon the passage is to be found at 
the end of the volume. 
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Here my worthy and learned patron again interposed, and observed, 
"that he could never perceive any material difference, in point 
of longitude, between one sheep and another." 

This occasioned a loud hoarse laugh on the part of the farmer, and 
an astonished stare on the part of the shepherd. " It '■ the woo', 
man — it 'b the woo', and no the beasts themsells, that makes them be 
ca'd lang or short. I believe if ye were to measure their backs, the 
short sheep wad be rather the langer-bodied o' the twa ; but it 's the 
woo' that pays the rent in thae days, and it had muckle need." 

" Odd, Bauldie says very true — short sheep did make short rents — 
my father paid for our steading just threescore punds, and it stands 
me in three hundred, plack and bawbee. And that's very true — I 
hae nae time to be standing here clavering. Landlord, get us our 
breakfast, and see an' get the yauds fed — I am for doun to Christy 
Wilson's, to see if him and me can gree about the luckpenny I am to 
gie him for his year-aulds. We had drank sax mutchkins to the 
making the bargain at St. Boswell's fair, and some gate we canna 
gree upon the particulars preceesely, for as muckle time as we took 
about it — I doubt we draw to a plea. But hear ye, neighbour/ 1 
addressing my worthy and learned patron, " if ye want to hear ony 
thing about lang or short sheep, I will be back here to my kail 
against ane o'clock ; or, if ye want ony auld warld stories about the 
Black Dwarf, and sic-like, if ye '11 ware a haif-mutchkin upon 
Bauldie there, he 11 crack t 'ye like a pen-gun. And I'se gie ye a 
mutchkin mysell, man, if I can settle weel wi' Christy Wilson." 

The farmer returned at the hour appointed, and with him came 
Christy Wilson, their difference having been fortunately settled 
without an appeal to the gentlemen of the long robe. My learned 
and worthy patron failed not to attend, both on account of the 
refreshment promised to the mind and to the body, although he is 
known to partake of the latter vn a very moderate degree; and the party, 
with which my Landlord was associated, continued to sit late in the 
evening, seasoning their liquor with many choice tales and songs. 
The last incident which I recollect, was my learned and worthy 
patron falling from his chair, just as he concluded a long lecture 
upon temperance, by reciting, from the Gentle Shepherd, a couplet, 
which he right happily transferred from the vice of avarice to that of 

ebriety — 

He that has just eneugh may soundly sleep, 
The owercome only fashes folk to keep. 

In the course of the evening the Black Dwarf* had not been 
forgotten, and the old shepherd, Bauldie, told so m&Ky %totte& sii\&xs^ 
that they excited a good deal of interest. It aVao w££UBX^^M&u£b> 
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not till the third punch-bowl was emptied, that much of the farmer's 
scepticism on the subject was affected, as evincing a liberality of 
thinking, and a freedom from ancient prejudices, becoming a man 
who paid three hundred pounds a-year of rent, while, in fact, he had 
a larking belief in the traditions of his forefathers. After m y usual 
manner, I made farther enquiries of other persons connected with 
the wild and pastoral district in which the scene of the following 
narrative is placed, and I was fortunate enough to recover many 
links of the story, not generally known, and which account, at least 
in some degree, for the circumstances of exaggerated marvel with 
which superstition has attired it in the more vulgar traditions. 



CHAPTER II. 

Will none but Hearne the Hunter serve your turn f 

Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Ih one of the most remote districts of the south of Scotland, where 
an ideal line, drawn along the tops of lofty and bleak mountains, 
separates that land from her sister kingdom, a young man, called 
Halbert, or Hobbie Elliot, a substantial farmer, who boasted his 
descent from old Martin Elliot of the Preakin-tower, noted in Border 
story and song, was on his return from deer-stalking. The deer, 
once so numerous among these solitary wastes, were now reduced to 
a very few herds, which, sheltering themselves in the most remote 
and inaccessible recesses, rendered the task of pursuing them equally 
toilsome and precarious. There were, however, found many youth 
of the country ardently attached to this sport, with all its dangers 
and fatigues. The sword had been sheathed upon the Borders for 
more than a hundred years, by the peaceful union of the crowns in 
the reign of James the First of Great Britain. Still the country 
retained traces of what it had been in former days; the inhabitants, 
their more peaceful avocations having been repeatedly interrupted by 
the civil wars of the preceding century, were scarce yet broken in to 
the habits of regular industry, sheep-farming had not been introduced 
upon any considerable scale, and the feeding of black cattle was the 
chief purpose to which the hills and valleys were applied. Near to 
the farmer's house, the tenant usually contrived to raise such a crop of 
oats or barley as afforded meal for his family ; and the whole of this 
slovenly and imperfect mode of cultivation left much time upon his 
own hands, and those of his domestics. This was usually employed 
by the young men in hunting and fishing ; and the spirit of adven- 
tare, whioh formerly led to raids and forays in the same districts, 
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was still to be discovered in the eagerness with which they pursued 
those rural sports. 

The more high-spirited among the youth were, about the time that 
our narrative begins, expecting, rather with hope than apprehension, 
an opportunity of emulating their fathers in their military achieve- 
ments, the recital of which formed the chief part of their amusement 
within doors. The passing of the Scottish act of security had given 
the alarm to England, as it seemed to point at a separation of the 
two British kingdoms, after the decease of Queen Anne, the reigning 
sovereign. Godolphin, then at the head of the English adminis- 
tration, foresaw that there was no other mode of avoiding the probable 
extremity of a civil war but by carrying through an incorporating 
union. How that treaty was managed, and how little it seemed for 
some time to promise the beneficial results which have since taken 
place to such extent, may be learned from the history of the period. 
It is enough for our purpose to say that all Scotland was indignant 
at the terms on which their legislature had surrendered their national 
independence. The general resentment led to the strangest leagues 
and to the wildest plans. The Cameronians were about to take arms 
for the restoration of the house of Stewart, whom they regarded, with 
justice, as their oppressors ; and the intrigues of the period presented 
the strange picture of papists, prelatists, and presbyterians, caballing 
among themselves against the English government, out of a common 
feeling that their country had been treated with injustice. The 
fermentation was universal ; and, as the population of Scotland had 
been generally trained to arms, under the act of security, they were 
not indifferently prepared for war, and waited but the declaration of 
some of the nobility to break out into open hostility. It was at this 
period of public confusion that our story opens. 

The cleugh, or wild ravine, into which Hobbie Elliot had followed 
the game, was already far behind him, and he was considerably 
advanced on his return homeward, when the night began to close 
upon him. This would have been a circumstance of great indifference 
to the experienced sportsman, who could have walked blindfold over 
every inch of his native heaths, had it not happened near a spot 
which, according to the traditions of the country, was in extremely 
bad fame, as haunted by supernatural appearances. To tales of this 
kind Hobbie had, from his childhood, lent an attentive ear ; and as 
no part of the country afforded such a variety of legends, so no man 
was more deeply read in their fearful lore than Hobbie of the Heugh- 
foot ; for so our gallant was called, to distinguish him from a round 
dozen of Elliots who bore the same Christian name. It coat bxmitft 
efforts, therefore, to call to memory the terrific mcitante wa&a&ta^ 




which li m frequently en Inventor of notion as a preserver of truth, 
hid mpplied 1M place with a euppleraenUry legend of her own, which 
now Mint full upon Hobbia'e memory. The ground about the pillar 
wu etrewtd, OT rather encumbered, with many largo fragments of 
•tone of the atme ooneiitauca with tha column, which, from their 
appearance m they lay aeattarad on tha waste, were popularly called 
tba Orey Oaeee of HuokloeUne-Moor. The legend accounted for 
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this name and appearance by the catastrophe of a noted and moat 
formidable witch who frequented these hills in former days, causing 
the ewes to ibso, and the kine to cast their calves, and performing all 
the feats of mischief ascribed to these evil beings. On this moor she 
used to hold her revels with her sister hags ; and rings were still 
pointed out on which no grass nor heath ever grew, the turf being, 
as it were, calcined by the scorching hoofs of their diabolical partners. 

Once upon a time this old hag is said to have crossed the moor, 
driving before her a flock of geese, which she proposed to sell to 
advantage at a neighbouring fair; for it is well known that the 
Fiend, however liberal in imparting his powers of doing mischief, 
ungenerously leaves his allies under the necessity of performing the 
meanest rustic labours for subsistence. The day was far advanced, 
and her chance of obtaining a good price depended on her being first 
at the market. But the geese, which had hitherto preceded her in a 
pretty orderly manner, when they came to this wide common, inter- 
spersed with marshes and pools of water, scattered in every direction, 
to plunge into the element in which they delighted. Incensed at 
the obstinacy with which they defied all her efforts to collect them, 
and not remembering the precise terms of the contract by which 
the Fiend was bound to obey her commands for a certain space, the 
sorceress exclaimed, " Deevil, that neither I nor they ever stir from 
this spot more 1* The words were hardly uttered, when, by a meta- 
inorphosis as sudden as any in Ovid, the hag and her refractory flock 
were converted into stone, the angel whom she served, being a strict 
formalist, grasping eagerly at an opportunity of completing the ruin 
of her body and soul by a literal obedience to her orders. It is said, 
that when she perceived and felt the transformation which was about 
to take place, she exclaimed to the treacherous Fiend, "Ah, thou 
false thief I lang hast thou promised me a grey gown, and now I am 
getting ane that will last for ever. 1 ' The dimensions of the pillar, 
and of the stones, were often appealed to, as a proof of the superior 
stature and size of old women and geese in the days of other years, 
by those praisers of the past who held the comfortable opinion of the 
gradual degeneracy of mankind. 

All particulars of this legend Hobbie called to mind as he passed 
along the moor. He also remembered that, since the catastrophe 
had taken place, the scene of it had been avoided, at least after 
night-fall, by all human beings, as being the ordinary resort of 
kelpies, spunkies, and other demons, once the companions of the 
witch's diabolical revels, and now continuing to rendezvous upon the 
same spot, as if still in attendance on their transformed mistress. 
Hobbie's natural hardihood, however, manfully wu&&ta&mfti^«&fe 
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intrusive sensations of awe. He summoned to his side the brace of 
large greyhounds, who were the companions of his sports, and who 
were wont, in his own phrase, to fear neither dog nor devil; he 
looked at the priming of his piece, and, like the clown in Hallowe'en, 
whistled up the warlike ditty of Jock of the Side, as a general 
causes his drums be beat to inspirit the doubtful courage of his 
soldiers. 

In this state of mind, he was very glad to hear a friendly voice 
shout in his rear, and propose to him a partner on the road. He 
slackened his pace, and was quickly joined by a youth well known 
to him, a gentleman of some fortune in that remote country, and 
who had been abroad on the same errand with himself, Young 
Earnscliff, " of that ilk," had lately come of age, and succeeded to a 
moderate fortune, a good deal dilapidated, from the share his family 
had taken in the disturbances of the period. They were much and 
generally respected in the country ; a reputation which this young 
gentleman seemed likely to sustain, as he was well educated, and of 
excellent dispositions. 

" Now, Earnscliff," exclaimed Hobbie, " I am glad to meet your 
honour ony gate, and company 's blithe on a bare moor like this — it's 
an unco bogilly bit Where hae ye been sporting ?" 

"Up the Oarla Oleugh, Hobbie," answered Earnscliff returning 
his greeting. " But will our dogs keep the peace, think you 1" 

" Deil a fear o* mine, 11 said Hobbie, " they hae scarce a leg to stand 
on. Odd ! the deer's fled the country, I think ! I have been as far 
as Inger-fell-foot, and deil a horn has Hobbie seen, excepting three 
red-wud raes, that never let me within shot of them, though I gaed 
a mile round to get up the wind to them, an' a'. Deil o' me wad 
care muckle, only I wanted some venison to our auld gude-dame. 
The carline, she sits in the neuk yonder, upbye, and cracks about the 
grand shooters and hunters lang syne. Odd, I think they hae killed 
a 1 the deer in the country, for my part." 

" Well, Hobbie, I have shot a fat buck, and sent him to Earns- 
cliff this morning — you shall have half of him for your grand- 
mother." 

" Mony thanks to ye, Mr. Patrick, ye 're kend to a' the country for 
a kind heart It will do the auld wife 's heart gude — mair by token, 
when she kens it comes frae you — and maist of a', gin ye 11 come up 
and take your share, for I reckon ye are lonesome now in the auld 
tower, and a' your folk at that weary Edinburgh. I wonder what 
they can find to do amang a wheen ranks o* stane houses wi' slate on 
the tap o' them, that might live on their ain bonny green hills." 

"My education and my Bisters' has kept my mother much in 
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Edinburgh for several years," said Earnscliff, " but I promise yon I 
propose to make up for lost time/ 

" And yell rig out the auld tower a bit/ 1 said Hobbie, "and live 
hearty and neighbour-like wi' the auld family friends, as the Laird 
o' Earnscliff should ? I can tell ye, my mother — my grandmother I 
mean — but, since we lost our ain mother, we ca' her sometimes the 
tane, and sometimes the tother — but, ony gate, she conceits hersell 
no that distant connected wi' you. 1 ' 

" Very true, Hobbie, and I will come to the Heugh-foot to dinner 
to-morrow with all my heart." 

" Weel, that's kindly said! We are auld neighbours, an we were 
nae kin — and my gude-dame's fain to see you — she clavers about your 
father that was killed lang syne." 

" Hush, hush, Hobbie — not a word about that — it 's a story better 
forgotten." 

"I dinna ken — if it had chanced amang our folk, we wad hae 
keepit it in mind mony a day till we got some mends for 't — but ye 
ken your ain ways best, you lairds — I have heard that Ellieslaw's 
friend stickit your sire after the laird himsell had mastered his 
sword." 

" Fie, fie, Hobbie ; it was a foolish brawl, occasioned by wine and 
politics — many swords were drawn — it is impossible to say who 
struck the blow.* 

" At ony rate, auld Ellieslaw was aiding and abetting ; and I am 
sure, if you were sae disposed as to take amends on him, naebody 
could say it was wrang, for your father's blood is beneath his nails — 
and besides, there 's naebody else left that was concerned to make 
amends upon, and he 's a prelatist and a Jacobite into the bargain— -I 
can tell ye the country folk look for something atween ye." 

" 0, for shame, Hobbie !" replied the young Laird ; " you, that pro* 
fess religion, to stir your friend up to break the law, and to take 
vengeance at his own hand, and in such a bogilly bit too, where we 
know not what beings may be listening to us !" 

" Hush, hush !" said Hobbie, drawing nearer to his companion, "I 
wasna thinking o' the like o' them. But I can guess a wee bit what 
keeps your hand up, Mr: Patrick; we a' ken it's no lack o' courage, 
but the twa grey een of a bonny lass, Miss Isabel Vere, that keeps you 
sae sober." 

" I assure you, Hobbie," said his companion, rather angrily, u I 
assure you you are mistaken ; and it is extremely wrong of you either 
to think of or to utter such an idea ; I have no idea of permitting 
freedoms to be carried so far as to connect my name with that oi tcc^ 
young lady." 

B 
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" Why, there now — there now !" retorted Elliot; "did I not say it 
wasna want o' spunk that made ye sae mim ? Weel, weel, I meant 
nae offence ; but there '0 just ae thing ye may notice frae a friend. 
The auld Laird of Elliealaw has the auld riding blood far hetter at 
heart than ye hae — troth, he kens naething about thae newfangled 
notions 0' peace and quietness — he 's a' for the auld-warld doings o y 
lifting and laying on, and he has a wheen stout lads at his back too, 
and keeps them weel up in heart, and as fu' o' mischief as young 
colts. Where he gets the gear to do 't, nane can say ; he lives high, 
and far abune his rents here; however, he pays his way. Sae, if 
there 's ony outbreak in the country, he 's likely to break out wf the 
first — and weel does he mind the auld quarrels between ye. I am 
surmising he '11 be for a touch at the auld tower at Earnscliff." 

" Well, Hobbie," answered the young gentleman, " if he should be 
so ill advised, I shall try to make the old tower good against him, as 
it has been made good by my betters against his betters many a day 
ago." 

"Very right — very right — that's speaking like a man now," said 
the stout yeoman ; " and, if sae should be that this be sae, if ye '11 
just gar your servant jow out the great bell in the tower, there 's 
me, and my twa brothers, and little Davie of the Stenhouse, will be 
wr* you, wi' a' the power we can make, in the snapping of a flint." 

"Many thanks, Hobbie," answered Earnscliff; "but I hope we 
shall have no war of so unnatural and unchristian a kind in our 
time." 

" Hout, sir, hout," replied Elliot ; " it wad be but a wee bit neigh- 
bour war, and Heaven and earth would make allowances for it in this 
uncultivated place — it's just the nature o' the folk and the land — we 
canna live quiet like London folk — we haena sae muckle to do. It's 
impossible." 

" Well, Hobbie," said the Laird, " for one who believes so deeply 
as you do in supernatural appearances, I must own you take Heaven 
in your own hand rather audaciously, considering where we are 
walking." 

" What needs I care for the Mucklestane-Moor ony mair than ye 
do yersell, Earnscliff?" said Hobbie, somewhat offended. " To be 
sure, they do say there's a sort of worricows and lang-nebbit things 
about the land, but what need I care for them? I hae a good 
conscience, and little to answer for, unless it be about a rant amang 
the lasses, or a splore at a fair, and that 's no muckle to speak of. 
Though I say it mysell, I am as quiet a lad and as peaceable " 

" And Dick Turnbull's head that you broke, and Willie of Winton 
whom you shot at ?" said his travelling companion. 
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" Hout, Earnscliff, ye keep a record of a' men's misdoings — Dick's 
bead healed again, and we're to fight oat the quarrel at Jeddart, on 
the Rood-day, so that 'a like a thing settled in a peaceable way ; and 
then I am friends wi' Willie again, pair chield — it was bat twa or 
three hail draps after a'. I wad let ony body do the like o 't to me 
for a pint o' brandy. But Willie 's lowland bred, poor fallow, and 
soon frightened for himselL And, for the worricows, were we to 
meet ane on this very bit " 

" As is not unlikely," said young Earnscliff, " for there stands your 
old witch, Hobbie." 

" I say," continued Elliot, as if indignant at this hint — " 1 say, if 
the auld carline hersell was to get up out o' the grand just before us 
here, I would think nae mair — but, gude preserve us, Earnscliff, what 
can yon be 1" 



CHAPTER III. 

Brown Dwarf, that o'er the moorland strays, 

Thy name to Keeldar tell 1 
"The Brown Man of the Moor, that stays 

Beneath the heather-bell." 

John Leyden. 

The object which alarmed the young farmer in the middle of his 
valorous protestations, startled for a moment even his less prejudiced 
companion. The moon, which had arisen during their conversation, 
was, in the phrase of that country, wading or struggling with clouds, 
and shed only a doubtful and occasional light. By one of her beams, 
which streamed upon the great granite column to which they now 
approached, they discovered a form, apparently human, but of a size 
much less than ordinary, which moved slowly among the large grey 
stones, not like a person intending to journey onward, but with the 
slow, irregular, flitting movement of a being who hovers around 
some spot of melancholy recollection, uttering also, from time to 
time, a sort of indistinct muttering sound. This so much resembled 
his idea of the notions of an apparition, that Hobbie Elliot, making 
a dead pause, while his hair erected itself upon its scalp, whispered 
to his companion, " It 's Auld Ailie hersell ! Shall I gie her a shot, 
in the name of God V 

" For Heaven's sake, no," said his companion, holding down the 
weapon which he was about to raise to the aim — " for Heaven's sake, 
no; it's some poor distracted creature." 

"Ye 're distracted yoursell, for thinking of going so near to hat" 
said Elliot, holding his companion in his turn, aa V* 'grc^^ ^ 
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advance. " Wall aja haa time to pit ower * bit prayer (an I oould 
but mind ana) afore aha eomaa this length— Qod ! aha 'a in nae 
hurry," continued ha, growing bolder from hia companion's con- 
fidence, and tha littla notice the apparition seemed to take of them. 
"She hirplee like a hen on a het girdle. I redd ye, Earnscliff" (thia 
ha added in a gentle whisper), " let ns take a cast about, as if to draw 
the wind on a buck— the bog is no abune knee*deep, and better 
a salt road as bad company.* f 

Earnscliff, however, in spite of hia companion's resistance and 
remonstrances, continued to advance on the path they had originally 
pursued, and soon confronted the object of their investigation. 

The height of the figure, which appeared even k to decrease as they 
approached it, seemed to be under four feet, and its form, as far as 
the imperfect light afforded them the means of discerning, was very 
nearly as broad as long, or rather of a spherical shape, which could 
only be occasioned by some strange personal deformity. The young 
sportsman hailed this extraordinary appearance twice, without re- 
ceiving any answer, or attending to the pinches by which his 
companion endeavoured to intimate that their best course was to 
walk on, without giving farther disturbance to a being of such 
singular and preternatural exterior. To the third repeated demand 
of "Who are you? What do you here at this hour of night?" — a 
voice replied, whose shrill, uncouth, and dissonant tones made Elliot 
step two paces back, and startled even his companion, "Pass on 
your way, and ask nought at them that ask nought at you. 9 

" What do you do here so far from shelter ? Are you benighted on 
your journey ? Will yon follow as home (' God forbid !' ejaculated 
Hobbie Elliot, involuntarily), and I will give you a lodging V 

" I would sooner lodge by mysell in the deepest of the Tarrasflow," 
again whispered Hobbie. 

"Pass on your way, 11 rejoined the figure, the harsh tones of his 
voice still more exalted by passion. "I want not your guidance— I 
want not your lodging— it is five years since my head was under a 
human roof, and I trust it was for the last time. 19 

" He is mad," said Earnscliff. 

"He has a look of auld Humphrey Ettercap, the tinkler, that 
perished in this very moss about five years syne,* answered his 
superstitious companion; "but Humphrey waana that awfu } big in 
the bonk." 

"Pass on your way," reiterated the object of their curiosity, 

fThe Scots use the epithet toft, in makm parUm, in two cmm at least. Asq/lroad, 
is I lead through quafffiire and bogs; and *>fl weather, signifies that which is very 
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"th« breath of your human bodies poisons the air around me — 
the sound of your human voices goes through my ears like sharp 
bodkins." 

"Lord save us I" whispered Hobbie, "that the dead should bear 
sic fearfu 1 ill-will to the living !— his saul maun be in a pair way, 
Fm jealous/' 

"Come, my friend," said Earnscliff, "you seem to suffer under 
some strong affliction ; common humanity will not allow us to leave 
you here," 

" Common humanity !" exclaimed the being, with a scornful laugh 
that sounded like a shriek, "where got ye that catch-word — that 
noose for woodcocks — that common disguise for man-traps — that 
bait which the wretched idiot who swallows, will soon find covers a 
hook with barbs ten times sharper than those you lay for the animals 
which you murder for your luxury \ n 

" I tell you, my friend," again replied Earnscliff, "you are incapable 
of judging of your own situation — you will perish in this wilderness, 
and we must, in compassion, force you along with us." 

" I '11 hae neither hand nor foot in 't,* said Hobbie ; '' let the ghaist 
take his ain way, for God's sake ! " 

" My blood be on my own head, if I perish here, 9 said the figure ; 
and, observing Earnscliff meditating to lay hold on him, he added, 
"And your blood be upon yours, if you touch but the skirt of my 
garments, to infect me with the taint of mortality !" 

The moon shone more brightly as he spoke thus, and Earnscliff 
observed that he held out his right hand armed with some weapon of 
offence, which glittered in the cold ray like the blade of a long knife, 
or the barrel of a pistol. It would have been madness to persevere 
in his attempt upon a being thus armed, and holding such desperate 
language, especially as it was plain he would have little aid from 
his companion, who had fairly left him to settle matters with the 
apparition as he could, and had proceeded a few paces on his way 
homeward. Earnscliff, therefore, turned and followed Hobbie, after 
looking back towards the supposed maniac, who, as if raised to frenzy 
by the interview, roamed wildly around the great stone, exhausting 
his voice in shrieks and imprecations that thrilled wildly along the 
waste heath. 

The two sportsmen moved on some time in silence, until they were 
out of hearing of these uncouth sounds, which was not ere they had 
gained a considerable distance from the pillar that gave name to the 
moor. Each made his private comments on the scene they had 
witnessed, until Hobbie Elliot suddenly exclaimed, "We^l* I'VL 
uphaud that yon ghaist, if it be a ghaist, has Y>a\t\i &on>% %&& %raSs&*& 
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mnekla cril in the flesh, that gars him rampange in that way after he 
ia dead and gane." 

u It seems to me the very madpeai of misanthropy," aaid Earns- 
cliffy following hie own current of thought. 

"And ye didna think it was a spiritual creature, then f" asked 
Hobbie at his companion. 

" Who, I ? No, surely." 

"Weel, I am partly of the mind mysell that it may be a live thing 
— and yet I dinna ken, I wadna wish to see onything look liker a 
bogle.* 

"At any rate," said Earnscliff, " I will ride over to-morrow, and 
see what has become of the unhappy being." 

" In fair daylight ?" queried the yeoman ; " then, grace o' God, I 'se 
be wi' ye. But here we are nearer to Heugh-foot than to your house 
by twa mile— hadna ye better e'en gae hame wi' me, and we 11 send 
the callant on the powny to tell them that you are wi' us, though I 
believe there's naebody at hame to wait for you but the servants and 
the cat." 

" Have with you then, friend Hobbie," said the young hunter ; 
" and as I would not willingly have either the servants be anxious or 
puss forfeit her supper, in my absence, 1 11 be obliged to you to send 
the boy as you propose." 

"A weel, that is kind, I must say. And ye 11 gae hame to Heugh- 
foot ? They 11 be right blithe to see you, that will they." 

This affair settled, they walked briskly on a little farther, when, 
coming to the ridge of a pretty steep hill, Hobbie Elliot exclaimed, 
" Now, Earnscliff, I am aye glad when I come to this very bit Ye 
see the light below, that 's in the ha' window, where grannie, the 
gash auld carline, is sitting birling at her wheel — and ye see yon 
other light that's gaun whiddin' back and forrit through amang the 
windows 1 that's my cousin, Grace Armstrong — she 's twice as clever 
about the house as my sisters, and sae they say themsells, for they 're 
good-natured lasses as ever trode on heather ; but they confess them- 
sells, and sae does grannie, that she haa far maist action, and is the 
best goer about the toun, now that grannie is off the foot hersell. 
My brothers, ane o' them's away to wait upon the chamberlain, and 
ane's at Moss-phadraig, that's our led farm — he can see after the 
stock just as weel as I can do." 

"You are lucky, my good friend, in having so many valuable 
relations." 

" Troth am I — Grace make me thankful, I 'se never deny it But 

will ye tell me now, Earnscliff you that have been at college, and 

tbe high-school of Edinburgh, and got a' sort o' lair where it was to 
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be best gotten — will ye tell me — no that it's ony concern of mine in 
particular — but I heard the priest of Saint John's and our minister 
bargaining about it at the Winter fair, and troth they baith spak 
very weel. Now the priest says it's unlawful to marry ane's cousin; 
but I cannot say I thought he brought out the Gospel authorities 
half sae weel as our minister — our minister is thought the best divine 
and the best preacher atween this and Edinburgh. Dinna ye think 
he was likely to be right V 

" Certainly marriage, by all Protestant Christians, is held to be as 
free as God made it by the Levitical law ; so, Hobbie, there can be 
no bar, legal or religious, betwixt you and Miss Armstrong." 

" Hout awa' wi' your joking, Earnscliff," replied his companion — 
" ye are angry eneugh yoursell if ane touches you a bit, man, on the 
sooth side of the jest. No that I was asking the question about 
Grace, for ye maun ken she 's no my cousin-germain out and out, but 
the daughter of my uncle 's wife by her first marriage, so she 's nae 
kith nor kin to me" — only a connection like. Bat now we 're at the 
Sheelingshill — 111 fire off my gun, to let them ken I'm coming, 
that's aye my way ; and if I hae a deer I gie them twa shots, ane for 
the deer and ane for mysell." 

He fired off his piece accordingly, and the number of lights were 
seen to traverse the house, and even to gleam before it. Hobbie 
Elliot pointed out one of these to Earnscliff, which seemed to glide 
from the house towards some of the outhouses — " That 's Grace 
hersell," said Hobbie. " She '11 no meet me at the door, I 'se warrant 
her — but she '11 be awa', for a' that, to see if my hounds' supper be 
ready, poor beasts." 

" Love me, love my dog," answered Earnscliff. " Ah, Hobbie, you 
are a lucky young fellow !" 

This observation was uttered with something like a sigh, which 
apparently did not escape the ear of his companion. 

" Hout, other folk may be as lucky as I am. how I have seen 
Miss Isbel Vere's head turn after somebody when they passed ane 
another at the Carlisle races ! Wha kens but things may come round 
in this world ?" 

Earnscliff muttered something like an answer ; but whether in 
assent of the proposition, or rebuking the application of it, could not 
easily be discovered ; and it seems probable that the speaker himself 
was willing his meaning should rest in doubt and obscurity. They 
had now descended the broad loaning, which, winding round the 
foot of the steep bank, or heugh, brought them in front of the 
thatched, but comfortable farm-house, which was the dwelling of 
Hobbie Elliot and his family. 



i 
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The doorway was thronged with joyful faces ; bat the appearance 
of a stranger blunted many a gibe which had been prepared on 
Hobbie's lack of success in the deer-stalking. There was a little 
bustle among three handsome young women, each endeavouring to 
devolve upon another the task of ushering the stranger into the 
apartment, while probably all were anxious to escape for the purpose 
of making some little personal arrangements, before presenting them- 
selves to a young gentleman in a dishabille only intended for their 
brother. 

Hobbie, in the meanwhile, bestowing some hearty and general 
abuse upon them all (for Grace was not of the party), snatched the 
candle from the hand of one of the rustic coquettes, as she stood 
playing pretty with it in her hand, and ushered his guest into 
the family parlour, or rather hall ; for the place having been a house 
of defence in former times, the sitting apartment was a vaulted and 
paved room, damp and dismal enough compared with the lodgings of 
the yeomanry of our days, but which, when well lighted up with a 
large sparkling fire of turf and bog- wood, seemed to Earnscliff a most 
comfortable exchange for the darkness and bleak blast of the hill. 
Kindly and repeatedly was he welcomed by the venerable old dame, 
the mistress of the family, who, dressed in her coif and pinners, 
her close and decent gown of home-spun wool, but with a large 
gold necklace and ear-rings, looked what she really was, the lady as 
well as the farmer's wife, while, seated in her chair of wicker, 
by the corner of the great chimney, she directed the evening 
occupations of the young women, and of two or three stout serving 
wenches, who sat plying their distaffs behind the backs of their 
young mistresses. 

As soon as Earnscliff had been duly welcomed, and hasty orders 
issued for some addition to the evening meal, his grand-dame and 
sisters opened their battery upon Hobbie Elliot for his lack of success 
against the deer. 

" Jenny needna have kept up her kitchen-fire for a' that Hobbie 
has brought hame," said one sister. 

" Troth no, lass/' said another ; " the gathering peat,f if it was weel 
blawn, wad dress a' our Hobbie's venison." 

"Ay, or the low of the candle, if the wind wad let it bide 
steady," said a third ; " if I were him, I wad bring hame a black 
craw, rather than come back three times without a buck's horn to 
blaw on.* 

Hobbie turned from the one to the other, regarding them alter- 

t The gathering peat is the piece of turf left to treasure up the secret seeds of Are, 
without any generous consumption of fuel ; in a word, to keep the Art alive. 
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nately with a frown on his brow, the augury of which was confuted 
by the good-humoured laugh on the lower part of his countenance. 
He then strove to propitiate them, by mentioning the intended 
present of his companion. 

" In my young days/' said the old lady, *' a man wad hae been 
ashamed to come back frae the hill without a buck hanging on each 
aide o' his horse, like a cadger carrying calves." 

"I wish they had left some for us, then, grannie," retorted 
Hobbie ; (< they 've cleared the country o' them, thae auld friends o' 
yours, I'm thinking. 1 ' 

w Ye see other folk can find game, though you cannot, Hobbie ;" 
said the eldest sister, glancing a look at young Earnscliff. 

"Weel, weel, woman, hasna every dog his day, begging Earnscliff's 
pardon for the auld saying. Mayna I hae his luck, and he mine, 
another time? It's a braw thing for a man to be out a' day, and 
frighted — na, I winna say that, neither — but mistrysted wi' bogles 
in the hame-coming, an' then to hae to flyte wi' a wheen women that 
hae been doing naething a' the live-lang day, but whirling a bit stick, 
wi' a thread trailing at it, or boring at a clout." 

"Frighted wi' bogles!" exclaimed the females, one and all — for 
great was the regard then paid, and perhaps still paid, in these 
glens, to all such fantasies. 

a I did not say frighted, now — I only said mis-set wi' the thing. 
And there was but ae bogle, neither — Earnscliff, ye saw it as weel as 
I did ?" 

And he proceeded, without very much exaggeration, to detail, in his 
own way, the meeting they had with the mysterious being at 
Mucklestane-Moor, concluding, he could not conjecture what on 
earth it could be, " unless it was either the Enemy himsell, or some 
of the auld Peghts that held the country lang syne." 

"Auld Peght !" exclaimed the grand-dame ; "na, na — bless thee 
frae scathe, my bairn, it's been nae Peght that — it's been the Brown 
Man of the moors! weary fa' thae evil days! — what can evil 
beings be coming for to distract a poor country, now it 's peacefully 
settled, and living in love and law ? weary on him ! he ne'er 
brought gude to these lands or the indwellers. My father aften 
tauld me he was seen in the year o' the bloody fight at Marston- 
Moor, and then again in Montrose's troubles, and again before the 
rout o' Dunbar, and, in my ain time, he was seen about the 
time o } Bothwell-Brigg, and they said the second-sighted Laird of 
Benarbuck had a communing wi' him some time afore Argyle's 
landing, but that I cannot speak to sae preceesely — it was far in 
the west 0, bairns, he 's never permitted but m an VH\ \Km^ «»& 
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mind ilka ane o' ye to draw to Him that can help in the day of 
trouble." 

Earnscliff now interposed, and expressed his firm conviction that 
the person they had seen was some poor maniac, and had no com- 
mission from the invisible world to announce either war or evil. 
But his opinion found a very cold audience, and all joined to 
deprecate his purpose of returning to the spot the next day. 

" 0, my bonny bairn/ 1 said the old dame (for, in the kindness of 
her heart, she extended her parental style to all in whom she was 
interested) — " you should beware mair than other folk — there 's been 
a heavy breach made in your house wi' your father's bloodshed, and 
wi 1 law-pleas, and losses sinsyne ; and you are the flower of the flock, 
and the lad that will build up the auld bigging again (if it be His 
will) to be an honour to the country, and a safeguard to those that 
dwell in it — you, before others, are called upon to put yoursell in no 
rash adventures — for yours was aye ower venturesome a race, and 
muckle harm they have got by it." 

" But I am sure, my good friend, you would not have me be afraid 
of going to an open moor in broad daylight V 9 

" I dinna ken," said the good old dame ; '* I wad never bid son or 
friend o' mine hand their hand back in a gude cause, whether it were 
a friend's or their ain — that should be by nae bidding of mine, or of 
ony body that 'a come of a gentle kindred. But it winna gang out of 
a grey head like mine, that to gang to seek for evil that 'a no fashing 
wi' you, is clean against law and Scripture." 

Earnscliff resigned an argument which he saw no prospect of 
maintaining with good effect, and the entrance of supper broke off 
the conversation. Miss Grace had by this time made her appearance, 
and Hobbie, not without a conscious glance at Earnscliff, placed 
himself by her side. Mirth and lively conversation, in which the 
old lady of the house took the good-humoured share which so well 
becomes old age, restored to the cheeks of the damsels the roses 
which their brother's tale of the apparition had chased away, and 
they danced and sung for an hour after supper as if there were nc 
such things as goblins in the world. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

- I am Misanthropos, and hate mankind ; 
For thy part, I do wish thou wert a dog, 
That I might love thee something. 

Timon of Athens. 

On the following morning, after breakfast, Earnscliff took leave of 
his hospitable friends, promising to return in time to partake of the 
venison, which had arrived from his house. Hobbie, who apparently 
took leave of him at the door of his habitation, slunk out, however, 
and joined him at the top of the hill. 

" Ye '11 be gaun yonder, Mr. Patrick ; feind o' me will mistryst you 
for a' my mother says. I thought it best to slip out quietly though, 
in case she should mislippen something of what we 're gaun to do— 
we maunna vex her at nae rate — it was amaist the last word my 
father said to me on his death -bed." 

"By no means, Hobbie/' said Earnscliff; "she well merits all your 
attention." 

" Troth, for that matter, she would be as sair vexed amaist for you 
as for me. But d'ye really think there's nae presumption in 
venturing back yonder ? We hae nae special^ommission, ye ken." 

" If I thought as you do, Hobbie," said the young gentleman, " I 
would not perhaps inquire farther into this business ; but as I am of 
opinion that preternatural visitations are either ceased altogether, or 
become very rare in our days, I am unwilling to leave a matter 
uninvestigated which may concern the life of a poor distracted 
being." 

" Aweel, aweel, if ye really think that," answered Hobbie doubt- 
fully — "And it's for certain the very fairies — I mean the very good 
neighbours themsells (for they say folk suldna ca' them fairies) that 
used to be seen on every green knowe at e'en, are no half sae often 
visible in our days. I canna depone to having ever seen ane mysell, 
but I ance heard ane whistle ahint me in the moss, as like a whaupf 
as ae thing could be like anither. And mony ane my father saw 
when he used to come hame frae the fairs at e'en, wi' a drap drink 
in his head, honest man." 

Earnscliff was somewhat entertained with the gradual declension 
of superstition from one generation to another which was inferred in 
this last observation ; and they continued to reason on such subjects, 
until they came in sight of the upright stone which gave name to 
the moor. 

f Curlew. 
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" As I shall answer," says Hobbie, " yonder 's the creature creeping 
about yet ! But it 's daylight, and you have your gun, and I brought 
out my bit whinger. I think we may venture on him." 

"By all manner of means," said EarnscliiF; "but, in the name of 
wonder, what can he be doing there ?" 

" Biggin a dry-stane dyke, I think, wi' the grey geese, as they ca' 
thae great loose stanes. Odd, that passes a' thing I e'er heard tell 
of!" 

As they approached nearer, Earnscliff could not help agreeing with 
his companion. The figure they had seen the night before teemed 
•lowly and toilsomely labouring to pile the large stones one upon 
another, as if to form a small enclosure. Materials lay around bim 
in great plenty, but the labour of carrying on the work was immense, 
from the size of most of the stones ; and it seemed astonishing that 
he should have succeeded in moving several which he had already 
arranged for the foundation of his edifice. He was struggling to 
move a fragment of great size when the two young men came up, 
and was so intent upon executing his purpose, that he did not 
perceive them till they were close upon him. In straining and 
heaving at the stone, in order to place it according to his wish, he 
displayed a degree of strength which seemed utterly inconsistent with 
his size and apparent deformity. Indeed, to judge from the difficulties 
he had already surmounted, he must have been of Herculean powers ; 
for some of the stones he had succeeding in raising apparently re- 
quired two men's strength to have moved them. Hobble's suspicions 
began to revive on seeing the preternatural strength he exerted, 

" I am amaist persuaded it 's the gbaist of a stane-mason — see siccan 
band-stanes as he 's laid ! An it be a man, after a 9 , 1 wonder what 
he wad take by the rood to build a march dyke. There 's ane sair 
wanted between Cringlehope and the Shaws. Honest man " (raising 
his voice), "ye make good firm wark there." 

The being whom he addressed raised his eyes with a ghastly stare, 
and, getting up from his stooping posture, stood before them in all 
his native and hideous deformity. His head was of uncommon size, 
covered with a fell of shaggy hair, partly grizzled with age ; his eye- 
brows, shaggy and prominent, overhung a pair of small, dark, piercing 
eyes, set far back in their sockets, that rolled with a portentous wild- 
ness, indicative of a partial insanity. The rest of his features were 
of the coarse, rough-hewn stamp, with which a painter would equip 
a giant in romance ; to which was added the wild, irregular, and 
pecular expression, so often seen in the countenances of those whose 
persons are deformed. His body, thick and square, like that of a 
man of middle size, was mounted upon two large feet ; but nature 
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seemed to have forgotten tht legs and the thighs, or they were bo 
very short as to he hidden by the dress which he wore. His arms 
were long and brawny, furnished with two muscular hands, and, 
where uncovered in the eagerness of his labour, were shagged with 
coarse black hair. It seemed as if nature had originally intended 
the separate parts of his body to be the members of a giant, but had 
afterwards capriciously assigned them to the person of a dwarf, so ill 
did the length of his arms and the iron strength of his frame corres- 
pond with the shortness of his stature. His clothing was a sort of 
coarse brown tunic, like a monk's frock, girt round him with a belt 
of seal-skin. On his head he had a cap made of badger's skin, or 
some other rough fur, which added considerably to the grotesque 
effect of his whole appearance, and overshadowed features, whose 
habitual expression seemed that of sullen malignant misanthropy. 

This remarkable Dwarf gazed on the two youths in silence, with a 
dogged and irritated look, until Earnscliff, willing to soothe him into 
better temper, observed, " Tou are hard tasked, my friend ; allow us 
to assist you." 

Elliot and he accordingly placed the stone, by their joint efforts, 
upon the rising wall. The Dwarf watched them with the eye of a 
taskmaster, and testified, by peevish gestures, his impatience at the 
time which they took in adjusting the stone. He pointed to another 
—they raised it also— to a third, to a fourth — they continued to 
humour him, though with some trouble, for he assigned them, as if 
intentionally, the heaviest fragments which lay near. 

"And now, friend/' said Elliot, as the unreasonable Dwarf 
indicated another stone larger than any they had moved, "Earns- 
cliff may do as he likes ; but be ye man or be ye waur, deil be 
in my fingers if I break my back wi' heaving thae stanes ony langer 
like a barrow-man, without getting sae muckle as thanks for my 
pains." 

" Thanks!" exclaimed the Dwarf, with a motion expressive of 
the utmost contempt—" There — take them, and fatten upon them ! 
Take them, and may they thrive with you as they have done 
with me— as they have done with every mortal worm that ever 
heard the word spoken by his fellow reptile ! Hence— either labour 
or begone 1" 

" This is a fine reward we have, Earnscliff, for building a tabernacle 
for the devil, and prejudicing our ain souls into the bargain, for what 
we ken." 

" Our presence, 1 ' answered Earnscliff, " seems only to irritate his 
frenzy $ we had better leave him, and send some one to provide him 
with food and necessaries.'' 
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They did bo. The servant despatched for this purpose found the 
Dwarf still labouring at his wall, but could not extract a word from 
him. The lad, infected with the superstitions of the country, did 
not long persist in an attempt to intrude questions or advice on so 
singular a figure, but having placed the articles which he had brought 
for his use on a stone at some distance, he left them at the misan- 
thrope's disposal. 

The Dwarf proceeded in his labours, day after day, with an assiduity 
so incredible as to appear almost supernatural. In one day he often 
seemed to have done the work of two men, and his building soon 
assumed the appearance of the walls of a hut, which, though very 
small, and constructed only of stones and turf, without any mortar, 
exhibited, from the unusual size of the stones employed, an appearance 
of solidity very uncommon for a cottage of such narrow dimension* 
and rude construction. Earnscliff, attentive to his motions, no sooner 
perceived to what they tended, than he sent down a number of spars 
of wood suitable for forming the roof, which he caused to be left in 
the neighbourhood of the spot, resolving next day to send workmen 
to put them up. But his purpose was anticipated, for in the evening, 
during the night, and early in the morning, the Dwarf had laboured 
so hard, and with such ingenuity, that he had nearly completed the 
adjustment of the rafters. His next labour was to cut rushes and 
thatch his dwelling, a task which he performed with singular 
dexterity. 

As he seemed averse to receive any aid beyond the occasional 
assistance of a passenger, materials suitable to his purpose, and 
tools, were supplied to him, in the use of which he proved to be 
skilful. He constructed the door and window of his cot, he adjusted 
a rude bedstead and a few shelves, and appeared to be somewhat 
soothed in his temper as his accommodations increased. 

His next task was to form a strong enclosure, and to cultivate the 
land within it to the best of his power ; until, by transporting mould, 
and working up what was upon the spot, he formed a patch of gar- 
den-ground. It must be naturally supposed that, as above hinted, 
this solitary being received assistance occasionally from such travellers 
as crossed the moor by chance, as well as from several who went from 
curiosity to visit his works. It was, indeed, impossible to see a human 
creature, so unfitted, at first sight, for hard labour, toiling with such 
unremitting assiduity, without stopping a few minutes to aid him in 
his task ; and as no one of his occasional assistants was acquainted 
with the degree of help which the Dwarf had received from others, 
the celerity of his progress lost none of its marvels in their eyes. 
The strong and compact appearance of the cottage, formed in so very 
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short a space, and by such a being, and the superior skill which he 
displayed in mechanics, and in other arts, gave suspicion to the sur- 
rounding neighbours. They insisted that, if he was not a phantom — 
an opinion which was now abandoned, since he plainly appeared a 
being of blood and bone with themselves — yet he must be in close 
league with the invisible world, and have chosen that sequestered 
spot to carry on his communication with them undisturbed. They 
insisted, though in a different sense from the philosopher's application 
of the phrase, that he was never less alone than when alone ; and 
that from the heights which commanded the moor at a distance, 
passengers often discovered a person at work along with this dweller 
of the desert, who regularly disappeared as soon as they approached 
closer to the cottage. Such a figure was also occasionally seen sitting 
beside him at the door, walking with him in the moor, or assisting 
him in fetching water from his fountain. Earnscliff explained this 
phenomenon by supposing it to be the Dwarfs shadow." 

" Deil a shadow has he, 1 ' replied Hobbie Elliot, who was a strenuous 
defender of the general opinion ; " he 's ower far in wi' the Auld Ane 
to have a shadow. Besides," he argued more logically, " wha ever 
heard of a shadow that cam between a body and the sun ? And this 
thing, be it what it will, is thinner and taller than the body himsell, 
and has been seen to come between him and the sun mair than anes 
or twice either." 

These suspicions, which, in any other part of the country, might 
have been attended with investigations a little inconvenient to the 
supposed wizard, were here only productive of respect and awe. The 
recluse being seemed somewhat gratified by the marks of timid 
veneration with which an occasional passenger approached his 
dwelling, the look of startled surprise with which he surveyed his 
person and his premises, and the hurried step with which he pressed 
his retreat as he passed the awful spot. The boldest only stopped to 
gratify their curiosity by a hasty glance at the walls of his cottage 
and garden, and to apologise for it by a courteous salutation, which 
the inmate sometimes deigned to return by a word or a nod. Earns- 
cliff often passed that way, and seldom without inquiring after 
the solitary inmate, who seemed now to have arranged his establish- 
ment for life. 

It was impossible to engage him in any conversation on his own 
personal affairs ; nor was he communicative or accessible in talking 
on any other subject whatever, although he seemed to have consider- 
ably relented in the extreme ferocity of his misanthropy, or rather, 
to be less frequently visited with the fits of derangement of which 
this was a symptom. No argument could prevail upon YiVxa. to «&&»$» 
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any thing beyond the simplest necessaries, although much mora mi 
offered by Earnseliff out of charity, and by bia more superstitious 
neighbours from other motives. The benefits of thete last he repaid 
by advice, when consulted (as at length he slowly was) on their 
diseases, or these of their cattle. He often furnished them with 
medicines also, and seemed possessed not only of each ss were the 
produce of the country, but of foreign drugs. He gave these persons 
to understand that his name was Elshender the Becluee; but bis 
popular epithet soon came to be Canny Elshie, or the Wise Wight of 
Muckleetaue-Moor. Some extended their queries beyond their bodily 
complaints, and requested advice upon other matters, which he 
delivered with an oracular shrewdness that greatly confirmed the 
opinion of his possessing preternatural skill. The querists usually 




left some offering upon a stone, at a distance from his dwelling ; if it 
was money, or any article which did not suit him to accept, he either 
threw it away, or suffered it to remain where it was without making 
use of it. On all occasions his manners were rude and unsocial ; and 
his words, in number, just sufficient to express his meaning as briefly 
as possible, and he shunned all communication that went a syllable 
beyond the matter in hand. When winter had passed away, and his 
garden began to afford him herbs and vegetables, he confined himself 
almost entirely to those articles of food. He accepted, notwith- 
standing, a pair of ahe-goats from Earnseliff, which fed on the moor, 
and supplied bun with milk. 
When Earnseliff found his gift had been received, he soon after- 
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wards paid the hermit a visit The old man was seated on a broad, 
flat stone near his garden door, which was the seat of science he 
usually occupied when disposed to receive his patients or clients. 
The inside of his hut, and that of his garden, he kept as sacred from 
human intrusion as the natives of Otaheite do their Morai ; appar- 
ently he would have deemed it polluted by the step of any human 
being. When he shut himself up in his habitation, no entreaty could 
prevail upon him to make himself visible, or to give audience to 
anyone whomsoever. 

Earnscliff had been fishing in a small river at some distance. He 
had his rod in his hand, and his basket, filled with trout, at his 
shoulder. He sat down upon a stone nearly opposite to the Dwarf, 
who, familiarised with his presence, took no farther notice of him 
than by elevating his huge misshapen head for the purpose of staring 
at him, and then again sinking it upon his bosom, as if in profound 
meditation. Earnscliff looked around him, and observed that the 
hermit had increased his accommodations by the construction of a 
shed for the reception of his goats. 

" You labour hard, Elshie," he said, willing to lead this singular 
being into conversation. 

"Labour," re-echoed the Dwarf, "is the mildest evil of a lot so 
miserable as that of mankind ; better to labour like me than sport 
like you." 

" I cannot defend the humanity of our ordinary rural sports, Elshie, 
and yet " 

"And yet," interrupted the Dwarf, "they are better than your 
ordinary business; better to exercise idle and wanton cruelty on 
mute fishes than on your fellow-creatures. Yet why should I say 
so? Why should not the whole human herd butt, gore, and gorge 
upon each other till all are extirpated but one huge and over-fed 
Behemoth, and he, when he had throttled and gnawed the bones of 
all his fellows — he, when his prey failed him, to be roaring whole 
days for lack of food, and finally to die, inch by inch, of famine — it 
were a consummation worthy of the race !" 

"Your deeds are better, Elshie, than your words," answered 
Earnscliff; "you labour to preserve the race whom your misan- 
thropy slanders." 

" I do ; but why ? Hearken. You are one on whom I look with 
the least loathing, and I care not if, contrary to my wont, I waste a 
few words in compassion to your infatuated blindness. If I cannot 
send disease into families, and murrain among the herds, can I attain 
the same end so well as by prolonging the lives of thoaa \?\io toxl 
serve the purpose of destruction as effectually 1 It AAi<& oi l&troet 
o 
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had died in winter, would young Ruth win have been slain for her 
love the last spring ? Who thought of penning their cattle beneath 
the tower when the Bed Reiver of Westburnflat was deemed to be on 
his death-bed ? My draughts, my skill, recovered him. And now, 
who dare leave his herd upon the lea without a watch, or go to bed 
without unchaining the sleuth-hound V 

"I own," answered Earnscliff, "you did little good to society 
by the last of these cures. But, to balance the evil, there is 
my friend Hobbie, honest Hobbie of the Heugh-foot, your skill 
relieved him last winter in a fever that might have cost him his 
life. w 

" Thus think the children of clay in their ignorance," said the 
Dwarf, smiling maliciously, "and thus they speak in their folly. 
Have you marked the young cub of a wild cat that has been domes- 
ticated, how sportive, how playful, how gentle — but trust him with 
your game, your lambs, your poultry, his inbred ferocity breaks forth; 
he gripes, tears, ravages, and devours." 

" Such is the animal's instinct," answered Earnscliff ; " but what 
has that to do with Hobbie V 

u It is his emblem — it is his picture," retorted the Recluse. " He 
is at present tame, quiet, and domesticated, for lack of opportunity to 
exercise his inborn propensities ; but let the trumpet of war sound — 
let the young bloodhound snuff blood, he will be as ferocious as the 
wildest of his Border ancestors that ever fired a helpless peasant's 
abode. Can you deny that even at present he often urges you to take 
bloody revenge for an injury received when you were a boy ?" Barns- 
cliff started ; the Recluse appeared not to observe his surprise, and 
proceeded — " The trumpet will blow, the young bloodhound will lap 
blood, and I will laugh and say, For this I have preserved thee !" 
He paused, and continued — " Such are my cures ; their object, their 
purpose, perpetuating the mass of misery, and playing even in this 
desert my part in the general tragedy. Were you on your sick-bed, 
I might, in compassion, send you a cup of poison/' 

" I am much obliged to you, Elshie, and certainly shall not fail to 
consult you, with so comfortable a hope from your assistance." 

" Do not flatter yourself too far," replied the Hermit, " with the 
hope that I will positively yield to the frailty of pity. Why should 
I snatch a dupe, so well fitted to endure the miseries of life as you 
are, from the wretchedness which his own visions and the villainy 
of the world are preparing for him ? Why should I play the com- 
passionate Indian, and, knocking out the brains of the captive 
with my tomahawk, at once spoil the three days' amusement of 
my kindred tribe, at the very moment when the brands were lighted, 
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the pincers heated, the cauldrons boiling, the knives sharpened, to 
tear, scorch, seethe, and scarify the intended victim 1" 

" A dreadful picture you present to me of life, Elshie ; but I am 
not daunted by it," returned Earnscliff. " We are sent here, in one 
sense, to bear and to suffer; but, in another, to do and to enjoy. 
The active day has its evening of repose; even patient sufferance 
has its alleviations, where there is a consolatory sense of duty 
discharged." 

"I spurn at the slavish and bestial doctrine/' said the Dwarf, 
his eyes kindling with insane fury — u I spurn at it, as worthy only 
of the beasts that perish; but I will waste no more words with 
you." 

He rose hastily ; but, ere he withdrew into the hut, he added, with 
great vehemence, " Yet, lest you still think my apparent benefits to 
mankind now from the stupid and servile source called love of our 
fellow-creatures, know, that were there a man who had annihilated 
my soul's dearest hope — who had torn my heart to mammocks, and 
seared my brain till it glowed like a volcano, and were that man's 
fortune and life in my power as completely as this frail potsherd" 
(he snatched up an earthen cup which stood beside him), " I would 
not dash him into atoms thus" (he flung the vessel with fury 
against the wall) — " No!" (he spoke more composedly, but with the 
utmost bitterness), " I would pamper him with wealth and power to 
inflame his evil passions, and to fulfil his evil designs ; he should 
lack no means of vice and villainy ; he should be the centre of a 
whirlpool that itself should know neither rest nor peace, but boil 
with unceasing fury, while it wrecked every goodly ship that 
approached its limits ; he should be an earthquake capable of shaking 
the very land in which he dwelt, and rendering all its inhabitants 
friendless, outcast, and miserable — as I am!" 

The wretched being rushed into his hut as he uttered these last 
words, shutting the door with furious violence, and rapidly drawing 
two bolts, one after another, as if to exclude the intrusion of any one 
of that hated race, who had thus lashed his soul to frenzy. Earnscliff 
left the moor with mingled sensations of pity and horror, pondering 
what strange and melancholy cause could have reduced to so 
miserable a state of mind a man whose language argued him to be 
of rank and education much superior to the vulgar. He was also 
surprised to see how much particular information a person who had 
lived in that country so short a time, and in so recluse a manner, had 
been able to collect respecting the dispositions and private affairs of 
the inhabitants. 

•' It is no wonder," he said to himself, " that mtix «vm& «itac& <A 
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information, such a mode of life, bo uncouth a figure, and sentiments 
so virulently misanthropic, this unfortunate should be regarded by 
the vulgar as in league with the Enemy of Mankind." 



CHAPTER V. 

The bleakest rock upon the loneliest heath 

Feels, in its barrenness, some touch of spring ; 

And, in the April dew, or beam of May, 

Its moss and lichen freshen and revive ; 

And thus the heart, most sear'd to human pleasure, 

Melts at the tear, joys in the smile, of woman. 

Beaumont. 
As the season advanced, the weather became more genial, and the 
Recluse was more frequently found occupying the broad flat stone in 
the front of his mansion. As he sat there one day, about the hour of 
noon, a party of gentlemen and ladies, well mounted, and numerously 
attended, swept across the heath at some distance from his dwelling. 
Dogs, hawks, and led-horses swelled the retinue, and the air 
resounded at intervals with the cheer of the hunters, and the sound 
of horns blown by the attendants. The Recluse was about to retire 
into his mansion at the sight of a train so joyous, when three young 
ladies with their attendants, who had made a circuit, and detached 
themselves from their party, in order to gratify their curiosity by a 
sight of the Wise Wight of Mucklestane-Moor, came suddenly up, ere 
he could effect his purpose. The first shrieked, and put her hands 
before her eyes, at sight of an object so unusually deformed. The 
second, with a hysterical giggle, which she intended should disguise 
her terrors, asked the Recluse whether he could tell their fortune. 
The third, who was best mounted, best dressed, and incomparably 
the best-looking of the three, advanced, as if to cover the incivility 
of her companions. 

" We have lost the right path that leads through these morasses, 
and our party have gone forward without us," said the young lady. 
" Seeing you, father, at the door of your house, we have turned this 
way to— " 

"Hush!" interrupted the Dwarf; "so young, and already so 
artful? You came — you know you came — to exult in the con- 
sciousness of your own youth, wealth, and beauty, by contrasting 
them with age, poverty, and deformity. It is a fit employment 
for the daughter of your father; but O, how unlike the child of 
your mother!" 

f Did you, then, know my parents, and do you know me V 
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"Yes ; this is the first time you have crossed my waking eyes, hut 
I have seen yon in my dreams." 

"Your dreams?" 

"Ay, Isabel Yere. What hast thou or thine to do with my 
waking thoughts ?" 

"Your waking thoughts, sir," said the second of Miss Vere's 
companions, with a sort of mock gravity, "are fixed, doubtless, upon 
wisdom ; folly can only intrude on your sleeping moments." 

"Over thine," retorted the Dwarf, more splenetically than became 
a philosopher or hermit, " folly exercises an unlimited empire, asleep 
or awake." 

"Lord bless us !" said the lady, " he 's a prophet, sure enough." 

"As surely," continued the Recluse, "as thou art a woman. A 
woman ! — I should have said a lady — a fine lady. You asked me to 
tell your fortune — it is a simple one ; an endless chase through life 
after follies not worth catching, and, when caught, successively 
thrown away — a chase, pursued from the days of tottering infancy to 
those of old age upon his crutches. Toys and merry-makings in 
childhood — love and its absurdities in youth — spadiile and basto in 
age, shall succeed each other as objects of pursuit — flowers and 
butterflies in spring — butterflies and thistle-down in summer — 
withered leaves in autumn and winter — all pursued, all caught, all 
flung aside. Stand apart ; your fortune is said." 

" All caught, however," retorted the laughing fair one, who was a 
cousin of Miss Vere's; "that's something, Nancy," she continued, 
turning to the timid damsel who had first approached the Dwarf ; 
"will you ask your fortune V 

" Not for worlds," said she, drawing back ; " I have heard enough 
of yours." 

"Well, then," said Miss Ilderton, offering money to the Dwarf, 
" I'll pay for mine, as if it were spoken by an oracle to a princess." 

" Truth," said the soothsayer, " can neither be bought nor sold ;" 
and he pushed back her proffered offering with morose disdain. 

" Well, then," said the lady, " I'll keep my money, Mr. Elshender, 
to assist me in the chase I am to pursue." 

"You will need it," replied the cynic; "without it few pursue 
successfully, and fewer are themselves pursued. Stop !" he said to 
Miss Yere, as her companions moved off, " with you I have more to 
say. You have what your companions would wish to have, or be 
thought to have — beauty, wealth, station, accomplishments." 

" Forgive my following my companions, father ; I am proof both 
to flattery and fortune-telling." 

" Staj," continued the Vwart, with his hand oix tat\iw^*TCvx^ 
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"I am no common soothsayer, and I am no flatterer. All the 
advantages I have detailed, all and each of them have their 
corresponding evils — unsuccessful love, crossed affections, the gloom 
of a convent, or an odious alliance. I, who wish ill to all mankind, 
cannot wish more evil to yon, so mnch is your coarse of life crossed 
by it." 

"And if it be, father, let me enjoy the readiest solace of adversity 
while prosperity is in my power. Ton are old ; yon are poor; your 
habitation is far from human aid, were yon ill, or in want ; your 
situation, in many respects, exposes you to the suspicions of the 
vulgar, which are too apt to break out into actions of brutality. Let 
me think I have mended the lot of one human being ! Accept of 
such assistance as I have power to offer ; do this for my sake, if not for 
your own, that when these evils arise, which you prophesy perhaps 
too truly, I may not have to reflect that the hours of my happier 
time have been passed altogether in vain." 

The old man answered with a broken voice, and almost without 
addressing himself to the young lady — 

" Yes, 'tis thus thou shonldst think — 'tis thus thou shouldst speak, 
if ever human speech and thought kept touch with each other ! 
They do not — they do not — alas ! they cannot. And yet — wait here 
an instant— stir not till my return." He went to his little garden, 
and returned with a half-blown rose. u Thou hast made me shed a 
tear, the first which has wet my eyelids for many a year ; for that 
good deed receive this token of gratitude. It is but a common rose ; 
preserve it, however, and do not part with it Come to me in your 
hour of adversity. Show me that rose, or but one leaf of it, were it 
withered as my heart is — if it should be in my fiercest and wildest 
movements of rage against a hateful world, still it will recall gentler 
thoughts to my bosom, and perhaps afford happier prospects to thine. 
But no message, 9 he exclaimed, rising into his usual mood of 
misanthropy — "no go-between! Come thyself, and the heart and 
the doors that are shut against every other earthly being, shall open 
to thee and to thy sorrows. And now pass on." 

He let go the bridle-rein, and the young lady rode on, after 
expressing her thanks to this singular being, as well as her surprise 
at the extraordinary nature of his address would permit, often turning 
back to look at the Dwarf^ who still remained at the door of his 
habitation, and watched her progress over the moor towards her 
father's castle of Ellieslaw, until the brow of the hill hid the party 
from his sight 

The ladies, meantime, jested with Miss Vere on the strange 
interview they had just had with the fat-Uxne&'W\nx& <& tta Moor. 
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" Isabella has all the lack at home and abroad! Her hawk strikes 
down the black-cock ; her eyes wound the gallant ; no chance for her 
poor companions and kinswomen ; even the conjuror cannot escape 
the force of her charms. You should, in compassion, cease to be such 
an engrosser, my dear Isabel, or at least set up shop, and sell off all 
the goods you do not mean to keep for your own use." 

" You shall have them all/' replied Miss Yere, " and the conjuror 
to boot, at a very easy rate." 

"No! Nancy shall have the conjuror," said Miss ILderton, "to 
supply deficiencies ; she's not quite a witch herself, you know." 

*• Lord, sister," answered the younger Miss ILderton, " what could 
I do with so frightful a monster! I kept my eyes shut, after once 
glancing at him ; and, I protest, I thought I saw him still, though I 
winked as close as ever I could." 

"That's a pity," said her sister; "ever while you live, Nancy, 
choose an admirer whose faults can be hid by winking at them* 
Well, then, I must take him myself, I suppose, and put him into 
mamma's Japan cabinet, in order to show that Scotland can produce 
a specimen of mortal clay moulded into a form ten thousand times 
uglier than the imaginations of Canton and Pekin, fertile as they are 
in monsters, have immortalised in porcelain." 

"There is something," said Miss Yere, "so melancholy in the 
situation of this poor man, that I cannot enter into your mirth, 
Lucy, so readily as usual. If he has no resources, how is he to exist 
in this waste country, living, as he does, at such a distance from 
mankind ? and if he has the means of securing occasional assistance, 
will not the very suspicion that he is possessed of them, expose him 
to plunder and assassination by some of our unsettled neighbours ?" 

"But you forget that they say he is a warlock," said Nancy 
ILderton. 

" And, if his magic diabolical should fail him," rejoined her sister, 
"I would have him trust to his magic natural, and thrust his 
enormous head, and most preternatural visage, out at his door or 
window, full in view of the assailants. The boldest robber that ever 
rode would hardly bide a second glance of him. Well, I wish I had 
the use of that Gorgon head of his for only one half-hour." 

" For what purpose, Lucy %* said Miss Vere. 

" ! I would frighten out of the castle that dark, stiff, and stately 
Sir Frederick Langley, that is so great a favourite with your father, 
and so little a favourite of yours. I protest I shall be obliged to the 
Wizard as long as I live, if it were only for the half-hour's relief from 
that man's company which we have gained by deviating from the 
party to visit Elshia" 
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" What would you say, then/' said Miss Vere, in a low tone, so as 
not to be heard by the younger sister, who rode before them, the 
narrow path not admitting of their moving all three abreast — " what 
would you say, my dearest Lucy, if it were proposed to you to endure 
his company for life?" 

"Say? I would say, No, no, no, three times, each louder than 
another, till they should hear me at Carlisle." 

" And Sir Frederick would say then, nineteen nay-says are half a 
grant." 

" That," replied Miss Lucy, " depends entirely on the manner in 
which the nay-says are said. Mine should have not one grain of 
concession in them, I promise you." 

"But if your father," said Miss Vere, "were to say — Thus do, 
or » 

" I would stand to the consequences of his or, were he the most 
cruel father that ever was recorded in romance, to nil up the 
alternative." 

" And what if he threatened you with a Catholic aunt, an abbess, 
and a cloister?" 

"Then," said Miss Ilderton, "I would threaten him with a 
Protestant son-in-law, and be glad of an opportunity to disobey him 
for conscience* sake. And now that Nancy is out of hearing, let me 
really say, I think you would be excusable before God and man for 
resisting this preposterous match by every means in your power. 
A proud, dark, ambitious man; a caballer against the state; 
infamous for his avarice and severity; a bad son, a bad brother, 
unkind and ungenerous to all his relatives — Isabel, I would die 
rather than have him." 

" Don't let my father hear you give me such advice," said Miss 
Vere, " or adieu, my dear Lucy, to Ellieslaw-Castle." 

"And adieu to Ellieslaw-Castle, with all my heart," said her 
friend, " if I once saw you fairly out of it, and settled under some 
kinder protector than he whom nature has given you. 0, if my poor 
father had been in his former health, how gladly would he have 
received and sheltered you, till this ridiculous and cruel persecution 
were blown over!" 

"Would to God it had been so, my dear Lucy!" answered 
Isabella; "but I fear that, in your father's weak state of health, he 
would be altogether unable to protect me against the means which 
would be immediately used for reclaiming the poor fugitive." 

" I fear so, indeed," replied Miss Ilderton ; " but we will consider 

and devise something. Now that your father and his guests seem so 

deeply engaged in some mysterious plot, to judge from the passing 
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and retaining of messages, from the strange faces which appear and 
disappear without being announced by their names, from the 
collecting and cleaning of arms, and the anxious gloom and bustle 
which seem to agitate every male in the castle, it may not be impos- 
sible for us (always in case matters be driven to extremity) to shape 
out some little supplemental conspiracy of our own. I hope the 
gentlemen have not kept all the policy to themselves ; and there is 
one associate that I would gladly admit to our counsel." 

"Not Nancy ?" 

"0, no!" said Miss Ilderton; u Nancy, though an excellent 
good girl, and fondly attached to you, would make a dull conspirator 
— as dull as Renault and all the other subordinate plotters in Venice 
Preserved. No ; this is a Jamer, or Pierre, if you like the character 
better ; and yet, though I know I shall please you, I am afraid to 
mention his name to you, lest I vex you at the same time. Can you 
not guess? Something about an eagle and a rock — it does not begin 
with eagle in English, but something very like it in Scotch/' 

" You cannot mean young Earnscliff, Lucy ?" said Miss Vere, 
blushing deeply. 

"And whom else should I mean?" said Lucy. "Jamers and 
Pierres are very scarce in this country, I take it, though one could 
find Renaults and Bedamars enow." 

" How can you talk so wildly, Lucy 1 Your plays and romances 
have positively turned your brain. You know that, independent of 
my father's consent, without which I never will marry any one, and 
which, in the case you point at, would never be granted; inde- 
pendent, too, of our knowing nothing of young EarnsclifFs inclina- 
tions, but by your own wild conjectures and fancies — besides all this, 
there is the fatal brawl ! " 

" When his father was killed ]" said Lucy. " But that was very 
long ago; and I hope we have outlived the time of bloody feud, 
when a quarrel was carried down between two families from father 
to son, like a Spanish game at chess, and a murder or two committed 
in every generation, just to keep the matter from going to sleep. We 
do with our quarrels now-a-days as with our clothes ; cut them out 
for ourselves, and wear them out in our own day, and should no 
more think of resenting our fathers' feuds than of wearing their 
slashed doublets and trunk-hose." 

" You treat this far too lightly, Lucy," answered Miss Yere. 

" Not a bit, my dear Isabella," said Lucy. " Consider, your father, 
though present in the unhappy affray, is never supposed to have 
struck the fatal blow ; besides, in former times, in case of mutual 
slaughter between clans, subsequent alliances were ao Sat iTQm\*sai% 
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excluded, that the hand of a daughter or a sister was the most 
frequent gage of reconciliation. Ton laugh at my skill in romance ; 
but, I assure you, should your history be written, like that of many 
a less distressed and less deserving heroine, the well-judging reader 
would set you down for the lady and the love of Earnscliff, from the 
very obstacle which you suppose so insurmountable." 

" But these are not the days of romance, but of sad reality, for 
there stands the castle of Ellieslaw." 

" And there stands Sir Frederick Langley at the gate, waiting to 
assist the ladies from their palfreys. I would as lief touch a toad ; I 
will disappoint him, and take old Horsington the groom for my 
master of the horse." 

So saying, the lively young lady switched her palfrey forward, and 
passing Sir Frederick with a familiar nod as he stood ready to take 
her horse's rein, she cantered on, and jumped into the arms of the 
old groom. Fain would Isabella have done the same had she dared ; 
but her father stood near, displeasure already darkening on a 
countenance peculiarly qualified to express the harsher passions, and 
she was compelled to receive the unwelcome assiduities of her 
detested suitor. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

Let not us that are squires of the night's body be called thieves of the 
day's booty; let us be Diana's foresters, gentlemen of the shade, 
minions of the moon. 

Henry the Fourth, Part I. 

The Solitary had consumed the remainder of that day in which he 
had the interview with the young ladies, within the precincts of his 
garden. Evening again found him seated on his favourite stone. 
The sun setting red, and among seas of rolling clouds, threw a 
gloomy lustre over the moor, and gave a deeper purple to the broad 
outline of heathy mountains which surrounded this desolate spot 
The Dwarf sat watching the clouds as they lowered above each 
other in masses of conglomerated vapours, and, as a strong lurid 
beam of the sinking luminary darted full on his solitary and 
uncouth figure, he might well have seemed the demon of the storm 
which was gathering, or some gnome summoned forth from the 
recesses of the earth by the subterranean signals of its approach. As 
he sat thus, with his dark eye turned towards the scowling and 
blackening heaven, a horseman rode rapidly up to him, and stopping, 
as if to let his horse breathe for an instant, made a sort of obeisance 
to the anchoret, with an air betwixt effrontery and embarrassment. 
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The figure of the rider was thin, tall, and slender, bat remarkably 
athletic, bony, and sinewy ; like one who had all hia life followed 
those violent exercises which prevent the human form from 
increasing in bnlk, while they harden and confirm by habit its 
muscular powers. His face, sharp-feat n red, sunburnt, and freckled, 
had a sinister expression of violence, impudence, and cunning, each 
of which seemed alternately to predominate over the Others. Sandy- 
colonred hair, and reddish eyebrows, from under which looked 
forth his sharp grey eyes, completed the inauspicious outline of the 
horseman's physiognomy. He had pistols in his holster*, and another 
pair peeped from his belt, though he had taken some pains to conceal 




them by buttoning his doublet He wore a rusted steel head-piece ; 
a buff jacket of rather an antique cast ; gloves, of which that for the 
right hand was covered with small scales of iron, like au ancient 
gauntlet; and a long broadsword completed his equipage. 

"So," said the Dwarf, "rapine and murder once more on horse- 
back." 

"On horseback)" said the bandit; " ay, ay, Elahie, your leechcraft 
haa set me on the bonny bay again." 

"And all those promises of amendment which you made during 
your illness forgotten 1" continued Elabender. 

"All clear away, with the water-saps and panada," returned the 
unabashed convalescent. " Ya ken, Elshie, for they say ye are weel 
acquent wi' the gentleman, 

' When the devil was sick, the devil a monk would be, 
When the deril was well, the devil a monk waa ue.' " 
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" Thou say'st true/' said the Solitary ; " as well divide a wolf from 
his appetite for carnage, or a raven from her scent of slaughter, as 
thee from thy accursed propensities." 

" Why, what would you have me to do ? It 's horn with me — lies 
in my very blude and bane. Why, man, the lads of Westburnflat, 
for ten lang descents, have been rievers and lifters. They have all 
drunk hard, lived high, taking deep revenge for light offence, and 
never wanted gear for the winning." 

" Right ; and thou art as thorough-bred a wolf," said the Dwarf, 
" as ever leapt a lamb-fold at night. On what hell's errand art thou 
bound now?" 

" Can your skill not guess V 

" Thus far I know, 1 ' said the Dwarf, " that thy purpose is bad, thy 
deed will be worse, and the issue worst of all." 

"And you like me the better for it, Father Elshie, eh? 11 said 
Westburnflat ; " you always said you did." 

u I have cause to like all," answered the Solitary, " that are scourges 
to their fellow-creatures, and thou art a bloody one." 

" No—I say not guilty to that — never bluidy unless there's resist- 
ance, and that sets a man's bristles up, ye ken. And this is nae 
great matter, after a', just to cut the comb of a young cock that has 
been orawing a little ower crousely." 

" Not young Earnscliff?" said the Solitary, with some emotion. 

"No; not young Earnscliff — not young Earnscliff yet; but his 
time may come, if he will not take warning, and get him back to the 
burrow-town that he's fit for, and no keep skelping about here, 
destroying the few deer that are left in the country, and pretending 
to act as a magistrate, and writing letters to the great folk at Auld 
Reekie about the disturbed state of the land. Let him tak care o* 

himsell." 
" Then it must be Hobbie of the Heugh-foot," said Elshie. " What 

harm has the lad done you V 

" Harm ! nae great harm ; but 1 hear he says I stayed away from 
the Ba'spiel on Fastern's E'en, for fear of him ; and it was only for 
fear of the Country Keeper, for there was a warrant against me. I '11 
stand Hobbie's feud, and a' his clan's. But it's not so much for that 
as to gie him a lesson not to let his tongue gallop ower freely about 
his betters. I trow he will hae lost the best pen-feather o' his wing 
before to-morrow morning. Farewell, Elshie; there's some canny 
boys waiting for me down amang the shaws, owerby ; 1 will see you as 
I come back, and bring ye a blithe tale in return for your leechcraft." 

Ere the Dwarf could collect himself to reply, the Reiver of West- 
barnflat set spurs to his horse. The animal, starting at one of the 
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stones which lay scattered about, flew from the path. The rider 
exercised his spurs without moderation or mercy. The horse became 
furious, reared, kicked, plunged, and bolted like a deer, with all his 
four feet off the ground at once. It was in vain ; the unrelenting 
rider sat as if he had been a part of the horse which he bestrode ; and, 
after a short but furious contest, compelled the subdued animal to 
proceed upon the path at a rate which soon carried him out of sight 
of the Solitary. 

"That villain," exclaimed the Dwarf — "that cool-blooded, hardened, 
unrelenting ruffian — that wretch, whose every thought is infected 
with crimes — has thewes and sinews, limbs, strength, and activity 
enough to compel a nobler animal than himself to carry him to the 
place where he is to perpetrate his wickedness ; while I, had I the 
weakness to wish to put his wretched victim on his guard, and to 
save the helpless family, would see my good intentions frustrated by 
the decrepitude which chains me to the spot. Why should I wish it 
were otherwise ? What have my screech-owl voice, my hideous form, 
and my misshapen features to do with the fairer workmanship of 
nature? Do not men receive even my benefits with shrinking horror 
and ill-suppressed disgust 1 And why should I interest myself in a 
race which accounts me a prodigy and an outcast, and which has 
treated me as such ? No ; by all the ingratitude which I have reaped 
— by all the wrongs which I have sustained — by my imprisonment, 
my stripes, my chains, I will wrestle down my feelings of rebellious 
humanity ! I will not be the fool I have been, to swerve from my 
principles whenever there was an appeal, forsooth, to my feelings ; as 
if I, towards whom none show sympathy, ought to have sympathy 
with any one. Let Destiny drive forth her scythed car through the 
overwhelmed and trembling mass of humanity ! Shall I be the idiot 
to throw this decrepit form, this misshapen lump of mortality, under 
her wheels, that the Dwarf, the Wizard, the Hunchback, may save 
from destruction some fair form or some active frame, and all the 
world clap their hands at the exchange? No, never! And yet this 
Elliot — this Hobbie, so young and gallant, so frank, so — I will think 
of it no longer. I cannot aid him if I would, and I am resolved 
— firmly resolved, that I would not aid him, if a wish were the pledge 
of his safety !" 

Having thus ended his soliloquy, he retreated into his hut for 
shelter from the storm which was fast approaching, and now began 
to burst in large and heavy drops of rain. The last rays of the sun 
now disappeared entirely, and two or three claps of distant thunder 
followed each other at brief intervals, echoing and re-echoing among 
the range of heathy fells like the sound of a diatanb wi^^«t&fe?&. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn ! — 

• • * * • 

Return to thy dwelling ; all lonely return ; 

For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood. 

And a wild mother scream o'er her famishing brood. 

Oampbbll. 

The night continued sullen and stormy ; but morning rose as if 
refreshed by the rains. Even the Mucklestane-Moor, with its broad 
bleak swells of barren grounds, interspersed with marshy pools of 
water, seemed to smile under the serene influence of the sky, just as 
good-humour can spread a certain inexpressible charm over the 
plainest human countenance. The heath was in its thickest and 
deepest bloom. The bees, which the Solitary had added to his rural 
establishment, were abroad and on the wing, and filled the air with 
the murmurs of their industry. As the old man crept out of his 
little hut, his two she-goats came to meet him, and licked his hands 
in gratitude for the vegetables with which he supplied them from 
his garden. "You, at least/' he said — "you, at least, see no dif- 
ferences in form which can alter your feelings to a benefactor — to 
you, the finest shape that ever statuary moulded would be an object 
of indifference or of alarm, should it present itself instead of the 
misshapen trunk to whose services you are accustomed. While I 
was in the world, did I ever meet with such a return of gratitude T 
No ; the domestic whom I had bred from infancy made mouths at 
me as he stood behind my chair ; the friend whom I had supported 

with my fortune, and for whose sake I had even stain (he stopped 

with a strong convulsive shudder) even he thought me more fit for 
the society of lunatics — for their disgraceful restraints — for their 
cruel privations, than for communication with the rest of humanity. 
Hubert alone — and Hubert, too, will one day abandon me. All are 
of a piece, one mass of wickedness, selfishness, and ingratitude — 
wretches, who sin even in their devotions ; and of such hardness of 
heart, that they do not, without hypocrisy, even thank the Deity 
himself for His warm sun and pure air/ 1 

As he was plunged in these gloomy soliloquies, he heard the tramp 
of a horse on the other side of his enclosure, and a strong clear bass 
voice singing with the liveliness inspired by a light heart — 

Canny Hobbie Elliot, canny Hobbie now, 
Canny Hobbie Elliot, I'se gang alang wi' you. 

At the same moment, a large deer greyhound sprang over the 
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hermit's fence. It is well known to the sportsmen in these wilds 
that the appearance and scent of the goat so much resemble those of 
their usual objects of chase, that the best broke greyhounds will 
sometimes fly upon them. The dog in question instantly pulled 
down and throttled one of the hermit's she-goats, while Hobbie 
Elliot, who came up, and jumped from his horse for the purpose, 
was unable to extricate the harmless animal from the fangs of his 
attendant until it was expiring. The Dwarf eyed, for a few moments, 
the convulsive starts of his dying favourite, until the poor goat 
stretched out her limbs with the twitches and shivering fit of the 
last agony. He then started into an access of frenzy, and unsheath- 
ing a long sharp knife, or dagger, which he wore under his coat, he 
was about to launch it at the dog, when Hobbie, perceiving his 
purpose, interposed, and caught hold of his hand, exclaiming, " Let 
abee the hound, man — let abee the hound! Na, na, Killbuck 
maunna be guided that gate, neither." 

The Dwarf turned his rage on the young farmer ; and, by a sudden 
effort, far more powerful than Hobbie expected from such a person, 
freed his wrist from his grasp, and offered the dagger at his heart. 
All this was done in the twinkling of an eye, and the incensed 
Recluse might have completed his vengeance by plunging the weapon 
in Elliot's bosom, had he not been checked by an internal impulse 
which made him hurl the knife to a distance. 

" No," he exclaimed, as he thus voluntarily deprived himself of the 
means of gratifying his rage ; "not again — not again 1" 

Hobbie retreated a step or two in great surprise, discomposure, and 
disdain, at having been placed in such danger by an object apparently 
so contemptible. 

"The deil's in the body for strength and bitterness!" were the 
first words that escaped him, which he followed up with an apology 
for the accident that had given rise to their disagreement. " I am no 
justifying Killbuck a'thegither neither, and I am sure it is as vexing 
to me as to you, Elshie, that the mischance should hae happened ; 
but I'll send you twa goats and twa fat gimmers, man, to make a' 
straight again. A wise man like you shouldna bear malice against a 
poor dumb thing ; ye see that a goat's like first-cousin to a deer, sae 
he acted but according to his nature after a'. Had it been a pet- 
lamb, there wad hae been mair to be said. Ye suld keep sheep, 
Elshie, and no goats, where there 's sae mony deer-hounds about — 
but I'll send ye baith." 

" Wretch 1* said the Hermit, " your cruelty has destroyed one 
of the only creatures in existence that would look on me with 
kindness!" 
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" Dear Elshie," answered Hobbie, " I 'm wae ye said hae cause to 
say sae ; I 'm sure it wasna wi' my will And yet, it 's true, I should 
hae minded your goats, and coupled up the dogs. I 'm sure I would 
rather they had worried the primest wether in my faulds. Come, 
man, forget and forgie. I 'm e'en as vexed as ye can be. But I am 
a bridegroom, ye see, and that puts a' things out o' my head, I think. 
There's the marriage-dinner, or gude part o't, that my twa brithers 
are bringing on a sled round by the Riders' Slack, three goodly bucks 
as ever ran on Dallomlea, as the sang says ; they couldna come the 
straight road for the Baft grand. I wad send ye a bit venison, but ye 
wadna take it weel maybe, for Eillbuck catched it" 

During this long speech, in which the good-natured Borderer 
endeavoured to propitiate the offended Dwarf by every argument he 
could think of, he heard him with his eyes bent on the ground, as if 
in the deepest meditation, and at length broke forth — " Nature 1 — 
yes ! it is indeed in the usual beaten path of Nature. The strong 
gripe and throttle the weak ; the rich depress and despoil the needy ; 
the happy (those who are idiots enough to think themselves happy) 
insult the misery and diminish the consolation of the wretched. Go 
hence, thou who hast contrived to give an additional pang to the 
most miserable of human beings— thou who hast deprived me of 
what I half considered as a source of comfort Go hence, and enjoy 
the happiness prepared for thee at home !" 

" Never stir," said Hobbie, u if I wadna take you wi' me, man, if 
ye wad but say it wad divert ye to be at the bridal on Monday. 
There will be a hundred strapping Elliots to ride the brouze — the 
like's no been seen sin' the days of auld Martin of the Preakin-tower. 
I wad send the sled for ye wi' a canny powny." 

" Is it to me you propose once more to mix in the society of the 
common herd?" said the Recluse, with an air of deep disgust. 

" Commons!" retorted Hobbie, " nae siccan commons neither; the 
Elliots hae been lang kend a gentle race." 

" Hence ! begone !" reiterated the Dwarf: " may the same evil luck 
attend thee that thou hast left behind with me ! If I go not with 
you myself, see if you can escape what my attendants, Wrath and 
Misery, have brought to thy threshold before thee." 

"I wish ye wadna speak that gate," said Hobbie. "Ye ken 
yoursell, Elshie, naebody judges you to be ower canny; now, I'll 
tell ye just ae word for a' — ye hae spoken as muckle as wussing ill to 
me and mine ; now, if ony mischance happen to Grace, which God 
forbid, or to mysell, or to the poor dumb tyke ; or if I be skaithed and 
injured in body, gudes, or gear, I'll no forget wha it is that it's 
owing to," 
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"Out, hind!" exclaimed the Dwarf; "home! home to your dwell- 
ing, and think on me when you find what has befallen there." 

"Aweel, awed," said Hobbie, mounting his horse, "it serves 
naething to strive wi* cripples — they 'are aye cankered; but I'll just 
tell ye ae thing, neighbour, that if things be otherwise than weel wi 1 
Grace Armstrong, I 'se gie you a scouther, if there be a tar-barrel in 
the five parishes." 

So saying, he rode off; and Elshie, after looking at him with a 
scornful and indignant laugh, took spade and mattock, and occupied 
himself in digging a grave for his deceased favourite. 

A low whistle, and the words, "Hisht, Elshie, hisht !" disturbed 
him in this melancholy occupation. He looked up, and the Red 
Reiver of Westburnflat was before him. Like Banquo's murderer, 
there was blood on his face, as well as upon the rowels of his spurs 
and the sides of his over-ridden horse. 

" How now, ruffian V } demanded the Dwarf, " is thy job chared V 

" Ay, ay, doubt not that, Elshie/' answered the freebooter ; " when 
I ride, my foes may moan. They have had mair light than comfort 
at the Heugh-foot this morning ; there 's a toom byre and a wide, 
and a wail and a cry for the bonny bride." 

"The bride?" 

"Ay; Charlie Cheat-the-Woodie, as we ca' him, that's Charlie 
Foster of Tinning Beck, has promised to keep her in Cumberland 
till the blast blaw by. She saw me, and kend me in the splore, for 
the mask fell frae my face for a blink. I am thinking it wad concern 
my safety if she were to come back here, for there's mony o' the 
Elliots, and they band weel thegither for right or wrang. Now, what 
I chiefly come to ask your rede in, is how to make her sure ?" 

" Wouldst thou murder her, then 1" 

"Umph! no, no; that I would not do, if I could help it But 
they say they can whiles get folk cannily away to the plantations 
from some of the out-ports, and something to boot for them that 
brings a bonny wench. They're wanted beyond seas thae female 
cattle, and they're no that scarce here. But I think o' doing better 
for this lassie. There 's a leddy that, unless she be a' the better bairn, 
is to be sent to foreign parts whether she will or no ; now I think of 
sending Grace to wait on her — she 's a bonny lass. Hobbie will hae 
a merry morning when he comes hame, and misses baith bride and 
gear." 

"Ay; and do yon not pity him V 9 said the Recluse. 

"Wad he pity me were I gaeing up the Castle-hill at Jeddart; f 

t The place of execution of that ancient burgh, where many ot ^«&\raroA»&«-$tfy. 
fession have made their Anal exit 
D 
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and yet I me something for the bit lassie ; but he 11 get anither, and 
little skaith dune — ana is at gude M anither. And now, yon that 
like to hear o' splores, heard ye ever o' a better ane than I baa had 
this morning 1 " 

"Air, ocean, and fire," said the Dwarf, speaking to himself, " the 
earthquake, the tempest, the volcano, are all mild and moderate, 
compared to the wrath of man. And what is this fellow, but one 
more skilled than others in executing the end of his existence t Hear 
me, felon, go again where I before sent thee." 
"To the Steward)" 

" Ay ; and tell him Elshender the Recluse commands him to give 
thee gold. But, hear me, let the maiden be discharged free and 
uninjured; return her to hei friends, and let her swear not to 
discover thy villainy." 

" Swear i" said Weatbumflat; "but what if she break her aithl 
Women are not famous for 
keeping their plight. A 
wise man like you should 
ken that. And uninjured 
— wha kens what may 
happen were she to be 
left lang at Tinning Beck? 
Charlie Cheat-the-Woodie 
is a rough customer. But 
if the gold could be made 
up to twenty pieces, I thick 
I could ensure her being wi' 
her friends within twenty - 

The Dwarf took his 
tablets from hia pocket, 
marked a h'ne on them, and tore out the leaf. "There," he said, 
giving the robber the leaf. "But, mark me; thou knowest I am 
not to be fooled by thy treachery ; if thou darest to disobey my 
directions, thy wretched life, he sure, shall answer for it." 

" I know," said the fellow, looking down, " that you have power 
on earth, however yon came by it; you can do what nae other man 
can do, baith by physic and foresight; and the gold is shelled down 
when ye command, as fast as I have seen the ash-keys foil in a frosty 
.morning in October. I will not disobey yon." 

" Begone, then, and relieve me of thy hateful presence." 
The robber set spurs to his horse, and rode off without reply. 
^ Hobble Elliot bad, fn the meanwhile, pursued his jonrney rapidly. 
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harassed by those oppressive and indistinct fears that all was not right, 
which men usually term a presentiment of misfortune. Ere he 
reached the top of the bank from which he could look down on his 
own habitation, he was met by his nurse, a person then of great con- 
sequence in all families in Scotland, whether of the higher or 
middling classes. The connection between them and their foster- 
children was considered a tie far too dearly intimate to be broken ; 
and it usually happened, in the course of years, that the nurse 
became a resident in the family of her foster-son, assisting in the 
domestic duties, and receiving all marks of attention and regard from 
the heads of the family. So soon as Hobbie recognised the figure of 
Annaple, in her red cloak and black hood, he could not help 
exclaiming to himself " What ill luck can hae brought the auld 
nurse sae far frae hame, her that never stirs a gun-shot frae the door- 
stane for ordinar? Hout, it will just be to get crane-berries, or 
whortle-berries, or some such stuff, out of the moss, to make the pies 
and tarts for the feast on Monday. I cannot get the words of that 
cankered auld cripple deil's-buckie out o' my head — the least thing 
makes me dread some ill news. Oh, Killbuck, man ! were there nae 
deer and goats in the country besides, but ye behoved to gang and 
worry his creature, by a' other folk's V 

By this time Annaple, with a brow like a tragic volume, had 
hobbled towards him, and caught his horse by the bridle. The 
despair in her look was so evident, as to deprive even him of 
the power of asking the cause. "0, my bairn 1" she cried, "gang 
na forward — gang na forward — it's a sight to kill ony body, let 
alane thee." 

"In God's name, what's the matter 1" said the astonished 
horseman,, endeavouring to extricate his bridle from the grasp of 
the old woman; "for Heaven's sake, let me go and see what's the 
matter." 

"Ohon! that I should have lived to see the day! The stead- 
ing '8 a' in a low, and the bonny stack-yard lying in the red ashes, 
and the gear a' driven away. But gang na forward ; it wad break 
your young heart, hinny, to see what my auld een hae seen this 
morning." 

" And who has dared to do this I — let go my bridle, Annaple — 
where is my grandmother — my sisters? — Where is Grace Arm- 
strong ? — God! — the words of the warlock are knelling in my 
ears!" 

He sprang from his horse to rid himself of Annaple's interruption, 
and, ascending the hill with great speed, soon came in view of the 
spectacle with which she had threatened him. It was indeed a heart- 
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breaking sight. The habitation which he had left in its seclusion, 
beside the mountain-stream, surrounded with every evidence of rustic 
plenty, was now a wasted and blackened ruin. From amongst the 
shattered and sable walls the smoke continued to rise. The turf- 
stack, the barn-yard, the offices stocked with cattle, all the wealth of 
an upland cultivator of the period, of which poor Elliot possessed no 
common share, had been laid waste or carried off in a single night. 
He stood a moment motionless, and then exclaimed, " I am ruined — 
ruined to the ground ! But curse on the warld's gear. Had it not 
been the week before the bridal But I am nae babe, to sit down 
and greet about it If I can but find Grace, and my grand- 
mother, and my sisters weel, I can go to the wars in Flanders, as my 
gude-sire did, under the Bellenden banner, wi' auld Buccleuch. 
At ony rate, I will keep up a heart, or they will lose theirs 
athegither." 

Manfully strode Hobbie down the hill, resolved to suppress his 
own despair and administer consolation which he did not feel. The 
neighbouring inhabitants of the dell, particularly those of his own 
name, had already assembled. The younger part were in arms and 
clamorous for revenge, although they knew not upon whom ; the elder 
were taking measures for the relief of the distressed family. Annaple's 
cottage, which was situated down the brook, at some distance from 
the scene of mischief, had been hastily adapted for the temporary 
accommodation of the old lady and her daughters, with such articles 
as had been contributed by the neighbours, for very little was saved 
from the wreck. 

" Are we to stand here a' day, sirs/' exclaimed one tall young man, 
"and look at the burnt wa's of our kinsman's house 1 Every wreath 
of the reek is a blast of shame upon us ! Let us to horse, and take 
the chase. Who has the nearest bloodhound?" 

"It's young Earnscliff," answered another; "and he's been on 
and away wi' six horse lang syne, to see if he can track them." 

" Let us follow him, then, and raise the country, and mak mair 
help as we ride, and then have at the Cumberland reivers ! Take, 
burn, and slay — they that lie nearest us shall smart first." 

"Whisht! haud your tongues, daft cailants," said an old man, "ye 
dinna ken what ye speak about. What ! wad ye raise war atween 
twa pacificated countries ?" 

"And what signifies deaving us wi' tales about our fathers," 
retorted the young man, "if we're to sit and see our friends' houses 
burnt ower their heads, and no put out hand to revenge them? Our 
fathers did not do that, I trow V 

"1 am no Baying ony thing against revenging Hobbie's wrang, puir 
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chield ; bat we maun take the law wi' us in thae days, Simon," 
answered the more prudent elder. 

"And, besides,' 1 said another old man, "I dinna believe there's 
ane now living that kens the lawful mode of following a fray 
across the Border. Tarn o' Whittram kend a 1 about it ; but he died 
in the hard winter." 

"Ay,* said a third, "he was at the great gathering, when they 
chased as far as Thirlwall ; it was the year after the fight of Philip- 
haugh." 

" Hout," exclaimed another of these discordant counsellors, "there's 
nae great skill needed ; just put a lighted peat on the end of a spear, 
or hay-fork, or sic-like, and blaw a horn, and cry the gathering- word, 
and then it's lawful to follow gear into England, and recover it by 
the strong hand, or to take gear frae some other Englishman, 
providing ye lift nae mair than 's been lifted frae you. That's the 
auld Border law, made at Dundrennan, in the days of the Black 
Douglas. Deil ane need doubt it. It's as clear as the sun." 

" Come away, then, lads," cried Simon, " get to your geldings, and 
we '11 take auld Cuddie the muckle tasker wi' us ; he kens the value 
o' the stock and plenishing that's been lost. Hobbie's stalls and 
stakes shall be fou again or night ; and if we canna big up the auld 
house sae soon, we'se lay an English ane as low as Heugh-foot is — 
and that's fair play, a' the world ower." 

This animating proposal was received with great applause by the 
younger part of the assemblage, when a whisper ran among them, 
" There 's Hobbie himsell, puir fallow ! we '11 be guided by him." 

The principal sufferer, having now reached the bottom of the hill, 
pushed on through the crowd, unable, from the tumultuous state of 
his feelings, to do more than receive and return the grasps of the 
friendly hands by which his neighbours and kinsmen mutely 
expressed their sympathy in his misfortune. While he pressed 
Simon of Hackburn's hand, his anxiety at length found words. 
" Thank ye, Simon — thank ye, neighbours — I ken what ye wad a' 

say. But where are they] — Where are" He stopped, as if 

afraid even to name the objects of his inquiry ; and with a similar 
feeling, his kinsmen, without reply, pointed to the hut, into which 
Hobbie precipitated himself with the desperate air of one who is 
resolved to know the worst at once. A general and powerful 
expression of sympathy accompanied him — " Ah, puir fallow — puir 
Hobbie!" 

"He'll learn the warst o't now!" 

" But I trust Earnscliff will get some speerings o' the puir lassie." 

Such were the exclamations of the group, who, tavVn^uo w&uro- 
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ledged leader to direct their motions, passively awaited the return of 
the sufferer, and determined to be guided by his directions. 

The meeting between Hobbie and his family was in the highest 
degree affecting. His sisters threw themselves upon him, and 
almost stifled him with their caresses, as if to prevent his looking 
round to distinguish the absence of one yet more beloved. 

"God help thee, my son! He can help when worldly trust is a 
broken reed." Such was the welcome of the matron to her unfortu- 
nate grandson. He looked eagerly round, holding two of his sisters 
by the hand, while the third hung about his neck — " I see you — I 
count you — my grandmother, Lilias, Jean, and Annot ; but where 
is*- (he hesitated, and then continued, as if with an effort)— 
" Where is Grace? Surely this is not a time to hide hersell frae me 
—there's nae time for daffing now." 

"0, brother!" and "Our poor Grace!" was the only answer his 
questions could procure, till his grandmother rose up, and gently 
disengaged him from the weeping girls, led him to a seat, and with 
the affecting serenity which sincere piety, like oil sprinkled on the 
waves, can throw over the most acute feelings, she said, " My bairn, 
when thy grandfather was killed in the wars, and left me with six 
orphans round me, with scarce bread to eat or a roof to cover us, I 
had strength — not of mine own— but I had strength given me to say, 
The Lord's will be done ! My son, our peaceful house was last night 
broken into by moss-troopers, armed and masked ; they have taken 
and destroyed all, and carried off our dear Grace. Pray for strength 
to say, His will be done !" 

"Mother! mother! urge me not — I cannot — not now — I am a 
sinful man, and of a hardened race. Masked — armed— Grace carried 
off! Gie me my sword, and my father's knapsack — I will have 
vengeance, if I should go to the pit of darkness to seek it I" 

" my bairn, my bairn ! be patient under the rod. Who knows 
when He may lift His hand off from us ) Young Earnscliff, Heaven 
bless him, has taen the chase, with Davie of Stenhouse, and the first 
comers. I cried to let house and plenishing burn, and follow the 
reivers to recover Grace, and Earnscliff and his men were ower the 
Fell within three hours after the deed. God bless him ! he's a real 
Earnscliff ; he's his father's true son— a leal friend." 

"A true friend indeed; God bless him!" exclaimed Hobbie; 
" let 's on and away, and take the chase after him." 

" 0, my child, before you run on danger, let me hear you but say, 
His will be done !" 

" Urge me not, mother-— not now." He was rushing out, when, 
looking back, ha observed hit gran&n\o*u«t make a mute attitude of 
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affliction. He returned nattily, threw himself into her arms, and 
said, " Yes, mother, I can say, Hib will be done, since it will comfort 
you." 

"May He go forth — may He go forth with you, my dear bairn; 
and O, may He give yon cause to say on your return, Hib name be 
praised!' 1 

"Farewell, mother ! — farewell, my dear sisters 1" exclaimed Elliot, 
and rushed out of the house. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

25 ow horse and hattock, cried the Laird— - 

Now horse and hattock, speedilie ; 
They that winna ride for Telfer's kye, 

Let them never look in the face o' me. 

Border Ballad. 

"Horse! horse 1 and spear 1" exclaimed Hobbie to his kinsmen. 
Many a ready foot was in the stirrup; and, while Elliot hastily 
collected arms and accoutrements (no easy matter in such a con- 
fusion), the glen resounded with the approbation of his younger 
friends. 

" Ay, ay I" exclaimed Simon of Hackburn, " that 's the gate to take 
it, Hobbie. Let women sit and greet at hanie, men must do as they 
have been done by; it's the Scripture says V 

" Hand your tongue, sir," said one of the seniors, sternly ; " dinna 
abuse the Word that gate, ye dinna ken what ye speak about." 

"Hae ye ony tidings t — Hae ye ony speerings, Hobbie ? callants, 
dinna be ower hasty, 1 ' said old Dick of the Dingle. 

"What signifies preaching to us, e'enow?" said Simon; "if ye 
canna make help yoursell, dinna keep back them that can." 

" Whisht, sir; wad ye take vengeance or ye ken wha has wranged 
ye?" 

" D' ye think we dinna ken the road to England as weel as our 
fathers before us? All evil comes out o' thereaway — it's an auid 
saying and a true; and we'll e'en away there, as if the devil was 
blawing us south." 

" We 11 follow the track o* Earnscliffs horses ower the waste," cried 
one Elliot. 

11 1 11 prick them out through the blindest moor in the Border, 
an there had been a fair held there the day before," said Hugh, 
the blacksmith of Ringleburn, "for I aye shoe his horse wi' my ain 
hand." 
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" Lay on the deer-hounds/' cried another ; " where are they 1" 

" Hout, man, the son's been lang up, and the dew is aff the grand 
— the scent will never lie. 1 ' 

Hobbie instantly whistled on his hounds, which were roving about 
the ruins of their old habitation, and filling the air with their doleful 
howls. 

"Now, Killbuck, ,, said Hobbie, "try thy skill this day"— and 
then, as if a light had suddenly broke on him — " that ill-faurM goblin 
spak something o 1 this ! He may ken mair o % either by villains on 
earth, or devils below — 111 hae it frae him, if I should cut it out o' 
his misshapen bouk wi' my whinger." He then hastily gave 
directions to his comrades: "Four o' ye, wi' Simon, haud right 
forward to Qromes'-gap. If they're English, they '11 be for being 
back that way. The rest disperse by twosome and threesome through 
the waste, and meet me at the Trysting-pool. Tell my brothers, 
when they come up, to follow and meet us there. Poor lads, they 
will hae hearts weel-nigh as sair as mine ; little think they what a 
sorrowful house they are bringing their venison to ! I'll ride ower 
Mucklestane-Moor mysell." 

" And if I were you," said Dick of the Dingle, " I would speak to 
Canny Elshie. He can tell you whatever betides in this land, if he 's 
sae minded." 

" He shall tell me," said Hobbie, who was busy putting his arms 
into order, "what he kens o 1 this night's job, or I shall right weel 
ken wherefore he does not." 

" Ay, but speak him fair, my bonny man — speak him fair, Hobbie ; 
the like o' him will no bear thrawing. They converse sae muckle 
wi' thae fractious ghaists and evil spirits, that it clean spoils their 
temper." 

" Let me alane to guide him," answered Hobbie ; " there 's that in 
my breast this day, that would ower-maister a' the warlocks on earth, 
and a' the devils in helL" 

And being now fully equipped, he threw himself on his horse, and 
spurred him at a rapid pace against the steep ascent. 

Elliot speedily surmounted the hill, rode down the other side at 
the same rate, crossed a wood, and traversed a long glen, ere he at 
length regained Mucklestane-Moor. As he was obliged, in the 
course of his journey, to relax his speed in consideration of the 
labour which his horse might still have to undergo, he had time to 
consider maturely in what manner he should address the Dwarf, in 
order to extract from him the knowledge which he supposed him to 
be in possession of concerning the authors of his misfortunes. 
Hobbie, though blunt, plain of speech, and hot of disposition, like 
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most of his countrymen, was by no means deficient in the shrewd- 
ness which is also their characteristic He reflected, that from what 
he had observed on the memorable night when the Dwarf was first 
seen, and from the conduct of that mysterious being ever since, he 
was likely to be rendered even more obstinate in his sullenness by 
threats and violence. 

"I'll speak him fair, 1 * he said, "as auld Dickon advised me. 
Though folk say he has a league wi' Satan, he canna be sic an 
incarnate devil as no to take some pity in a case like mine ; and folk 
threep he'll whiles do good, charitable sort o' things. I '11 keep my 
heart doun as well as I can, and stroke him wi' the hair ; and if the 
warst come to the warst, it's but wringing the head o' him about at 
last." 

In this disposition of accommodation he approached the hut of the 
Solitary. 

The old man was not upon his seat of audience, nor could Hobbie 
perceive him in his garden or enclosures. 

" He's gotten into his very keep," said Hobbie, " maybe to be out 
o' the gate ; but I 'se pu' it doun about his lugs, if I canna win at him 
otherwise." 

Having thus communed with himself, he raised his voice, and 
invoked Elaine in a tone as supplicating as his conflicting feelings 
would permit. '*Elshie, my gude friend!" No reply. "Elshie, 
canny Father Elshie !" The Dwarf remained mute. " Sorrow be in 
the crooked carcass of thee !" said the Borderer between his teeth; 
and then again attempting a soothing tone — " Good Father Elshie, a 
most miserable creature desires some counsel of your wisdom." 

" The better !" answered the shrill and discordant voice of the 
Dwarf through a very small window, resembling an arrow-slit, 
which he had constructed near the door of his dwelling, and through 
which he could see any one who approached it, without the pos- 
sibility of their looking in upon him. 

"The better!" said Hobbie impatiently; "what is the better, 
Elaine? Do you not hear me tell you I am the most miserable 
wretch living ?" 

"And do you not hear me tell you it is so much the better? and 
did I not tell you this morning, when you thought yourself so 
happy, what an evening was coming upon you V 

"That ye did e'en," replied Hobbie, "and that gars me come to 
you for advice now ; they that foresaw the trouble maun ken the 
cure." 

"I know no cure for earthly trouble," returned the Dwarf; "or, 
if I did, why should I help others, when none, tatii &\&&& ia&\ 
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Have I not lost wealth, that would have bought all thy barren hills 
a hundred times over? rank, to which thine is as that of a peasant 1 
society, where there was an interchange of all that was amiable— Jf 
all that was intellectual? Have I not lost all this? Am I not 
residing here, the veriest outcast on the face of Nature, in the most 
hideous and most solitary of her retreats, myself more hideous than 
all that is around me ? And why should other worms complain to 
me when they are trodden on, since I am myself lying crushed and 
writhing under the chariot- wheel? 9 

" Ye may have lost all this," answered Hobbie, in the bitterness 
of emotion — "land and friends, goods and gear; ye may hae lost 
them a' — but ye ne'er can hae sae sair a heart as mine, for ye ne'er 
lost nae Grace Armstrong. And now my last hopes are gane, and I 
shall ne'er see her mair." 

This he said in the tone of deepest emotion — and there followed a 
long pause, for the mention of his bride's name had overcome the 
more angry and irritable feelings of poor Hobbie. Ere he had again 
addressed the Solitary, the bony hand and long fingers of the latter, 
holding a large leathern bag, was thrust forth at the small window, 
and as it unciutched the burden, and let it drop with a clang upon 
the ground, his harsh voice again addressed Elliot 

" There — there lies a salve for every human ill ; so, at least, each 
human wretch readily thinks. Begone ; return twice as wealthy as 
thou wert before yesterday, and torment me no more with questions, 
complaints, or thanks ; they are alike odious to me." 

"It's a* gowd, by Heaven!" said Elliot, having glanced at the 
contents ; and then again addressing the Hermit, " Muckle obliged 
for your good-will ; and I wad blithely gie you a bond for some o' 
the siller, or a wadset ower the lands o' Wideopen. But I dinna 
ken, Elshie ; to be tree wi 1 you, I dinna like to use siller unless I 
kend it was decently come by ; and maybe it might turn into sclate- 
stanes, and cheat some poor man." 

u Ignorant idiot!" retorted the Dwarf; "the trash is as genuine 
poison as ever was dug out of the bowels of the earth. Take it — use 
it, and may it thrive with you as it hath done with me !" 

" But I tell you," said Elliot, " it wasna about the gear that I was 
consulting you— it was a braw barn-yard, doubtless, and thirty head 
of finer cattle there werena on this side of the Oatrail ; but let the 
gear gang— if ye could gie me but speerings o' puir Grace, I would 
be content to be your slave for life, in ony thing that didna touch my 
salvation. Oh, Elshie, speak, man, speak?" 

" Well, then," answered the Dwarf, as if worn out by his impor- 
ty, "fines thou hast not enough of woes of thine own, but must 
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needs geek to burden thyself with those of a partner, seek her whom 
thou hast lost in the West" 

" In the West f That 'a a wide word." 

" It is the last," said the Dwarf; " which I design to utter ;" and 
he drew the shatters of his window, leaving Hobbie to make the most 
of the hint he had given. 

The west! the west I — thought Elliot; the country is pretty quiet 
down that way, unless it were Jock o' the Todholes; and he's ower 
auld now for the like o* thae jobs. West! By my life, it must be 
Westburnflat. " Elshie, just tell me one word. Am I right 1 Is it 
Westburnflat ? If I am wrang, say sae. I wadna like to wyte an 
innocent neighbour wi' violence. No answer 1 It must be the Bed 
Reiver — I didna think he wad hae ventured on me, neither, and sae 
mony kin as there's o' us— I am thinking he'll hae some better 
backing than his Cumberland friends. Fareweel to you, Elshie, and 
mony thanks — I downa be fashed wi' the siller e'en now, for I maun 
awa' to meet my friends at the Trysting-place. Sae, if ye carena to 
open the window, ye can fetch it in after I 'm awa'. " 

Still there was no reply. 

" He 's deaf, or he 's daft, or he 's baith ; but I hae nae time to stay 
to claver wi' him." 

And off rode Hobbie Elliot towards the place of rendezvous which 
he had named to his friends. 

Four or five riders were already gathered at the Trysting-pool. 
They stood in close consultation together, while their horses were 
permitted to graze among the poplars which overhung the broad still 
pooL A more numerous party were seen coming from the south- 
ward. It proved to be Earnscliff and his party, who had followed 
the track of the cattle as far as the English border, but had halted on 
the information that a considerable force was drawn together under 
some of the Jacobite gentlemen in that district, and there were tid- 
ings of insurrection in different parts of Scotland. This took away 
from the act which had been perpetrated the appearance of private 
animosity, or love of plunder ; and Earnscliff was now disposed to 
regard it as a symptom of civil war. The young gentleman greeted 
Hobbie with the most sincere sympathy, and informed him of the 
news he had received. 

" Then, may I never stir frae the bit," said Elliot, " if auld Eilies- 
law is not at the bottom o 5 the haill villainy I Ye see he's leagued 
wi' the Cumberland Catholics ; and that agrees weel wi' what Elshie 
hinted about Westburnflat, for EUieslaw aye protected him, and he 
will want to harry and disarm the country about his ain hand before 
h* breaks out." 
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Some now remembered that the party of ruffians had been heard 
to say they were acting for James VIII., and were charged to disarm 
all rebels. Others had heard Westburnflat boast, in drinking parties, 
that Ellieslaw would soon be in arms for the Jacobite cause, and that 
he himself was to hold a command under him, and that they would 
be bad neighbours for young Earnscliff, and all that stood out for the 
established government. The result was a strong belief that West- 
burnflat had headed the party under Ellieslaw's orders, and they 
resolved to proceed instantly to the house of the former, and, if 
possible, to secure his person. They were by this time joined by so 
many of their dispersed friends, that their number amounted to 
upwards of twenty horsemen, well mounted, and tolerably, though 
variously, armed. 

A brook, which issued from a narrow glen among the hills, entered, 
at Westburnflat, upon the open marshy level which, expanding about 
half-a-mile in every direction, gives name to the spot. In this place 
the character of the stream becomes changed, and, from being a lively, 
brisk-running mountain-torrent, it stagnates, like a blue swollen 
snake, in dull deep windings, through the swampy level. On the 
side of the stream, and nearly about the centre of the plain, arose the 
tower of Westburnflat, one of the few remaining strongholds formerly 
so numerous upon the Borders. The ground upon which it stood 
was gently elevated above the marsh for the space of about a 
hundred yards, affording an esplanade of dry turf, which extended 
itself in the immediate neighbourhood of the tower; but, beyond 
which, the surface presented to strangers was that of an impassable 
and dangerous bog. The owner of the tower and his inmates alone 
knew the winding and intricate paths which, leading over ground 
that was comparatively sound, admitted visitors to his residence. But 
among the party which were assembled under Earnscliff 's directions, 
there was more than one person qualified to act as a guide. For 
although the owner's character and habits of life were generally 
known, yet the laxity of feeling with respect to property prevented 
his being looked on with the abhorrence with which he must have 
been regarded in a more civilised country. He was considered, 
among his more peaceable neighbours, pretty much as a gambler, 
cock-fighter, or horse-jockey would be regarded at the present day ; 
a person, of course, whose habits were to be condemned, and his 
society in general avoided, yet who could not be considered as 
marked with the indelible infamy attached to his profession where 
laws have been habitually observed. And their indignation was 
awakened against him upon this occasion, not so much upon account 
of the general nature of the transaction, which was just such as was 
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to be expected from this marauder, as that the violence had been 
perpetrated upon a neighbour against whom he had no cause of 
quarrel — against a friend of their own — above all, against one of the 
name of Elliot, to which clan most of them belonged. It was not, 
therefore, wonderful, that there should be several in the band pretty 
well acquainted with the locality of his habitation, and capable 
of giving such directions and guidance as soon placed the whole 
party on the open space of firm ground in front of the Tower of 
Westburnflat. 



CHAPTER IX. 

So spak the knicht ; the geaunt sed, 
Lead forth with the, the sely maid, 

And mak me quite of the and sche ; 
For glaunsing ee, or brow so brent, 
Or cheek with rose and lilye blent, 

Me lists not ficht with the. 

Romance of the Falcon. 

The tower before which the party now stood was a small square 
building of the most gloomy aspect. The walls were of great 
thickness, and the windows, or slits which served the purpose of 
windows, seemed rather calculated to afford the defenders the means 
of employing missile weapons than for admitting air or light to the 
apartments within. A small battlement projected over the walls on 
every side, and afforded farther advantage of defence by its niched 
parapet, within which arose a steep roof, nagged with grey stones. A 
single turret at one angle, defended by a door studded with huge iron 
nails, rose above the battlement, and gave access to the roof from 
within, by the spiral staircase which it enclosed. It seemed to the 
party that their motions were watched by some one concealed within 
this turret ; and they were confirmed in their belief, when, through 
a narrow loophole, a female hand was seen to wave a handkerchief, 
as if by way of signal to them. Hobbie was almost out of his senses 
with joy and eagerness. 

" It was Grace's hand and arm, 1 ' he said ; " I can swear to it amang 
a thousand. There is not the like of it on this side of the Lowdens. 
We '11 have her out, lads, if we should carry off the Tower of Westburn- 
flat stane-by stane." 

Earnscliff, though he doubted the possibility of recognising a fair 
maiden's hand at such a distance from the eye of the lover, would 
say nothing to damp his friend's animated hopes, and it was resolved 
to summon the garrison. 
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The shouts of the potty, and the winding of one or two horns, at 

length brought to a loophole, which flanked the entrance, the haggard 

face of an old woman. 

That's the Reiver's mother," said one of the Elliot*; "ehe'a ten 

timet warn than himaell, and is wy ted 

for muckle of the ill he does abont the 

country." 

"Wha are yel What d'ye want 
here 1" were the queries of the res- 
pectable progenitor. 

" We are seeking William Gneme of 
Westburnnat," said Eamscliff. 

"He's no at hama," returned the 
old dame. 

" When did he leave home 1" pursued 
Eamscliff. 

" I canna tell," said the portress. 
"When will he return 1" said 
Hobbie Elliot. 

" I dinna ken naething about it," 
replied the inexorable guardian of the 
keep. 

" Is there anybody within the tower 
with you V again demanded Earnscliif, 
" Naebody but mysell and baud- 
rone," said the old woman. 

"Then open the gate and admit 
ua," aaid Earnscliif ; " I am a justice 
of peace, and in search of the evidence 
of a felony," 

" Deil be in their fingers that draws 

a bolt for ye," retorted the portress; 

"for mine shall never do it. Thinkna 

ye shame o' younells, to come here aiccan a band o* ye, wi' your 

swords, and speara, and steel caps, to frighten a lone widow woman 1" 

" Our information," aaid Eamscliff, "is positive; we are seeking 

goods which have been forcibly carried off, to a great amount." 

"And a young woman, that's been cruelly made prisoner, that's 
worth mair than a' the gear, twice told," said Hobbie. 

" And I warn you," continued Earnsoliff, " that your only way to 
prove your son's innocence is to give us quiet admittance to search 
the house." 
"And what will ye do, if I carena to thraw the keys, or draw 
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the bolts, or open the grate to sic a olamjamfrie V said the old dame, 
scoffingly. 

" Force oar way with the king's keys, and break the neck of every 
living soul we find in the house, if ye dinna gie it ower forthwith l" 
menanced the incensed Hobbie. 

" Threatened folks live lang," said the hag, in the same tone of 
irony; "there's the iron grate — try your skeel on% lads — it has 
kept out as gude men as you, or now." 

So saying, she laughed, and withdrew from the aperture through 
which she had held the parley. 

The besiegers now opened a serious consultation. The immense 
thickness of the walls, and the small size of the windows, might, for 
a time, have even resisted cannon-shot The entrance was secured, 
first by a strong grated door, composed entirely of hammered iron, of 
such ponderous strength as seemed calculated to resist any force that 
could be brought against it " Pinches or forehammers will never 
pick upon \" *&id Hugh, the blacksmith of Ringleburn ; " ye might 
as weel batter at it wi' pipe staples." 

Within the doorway, and at the distance of nine feet, which was 
the solid thickness of the wall, there was a second door of oak, crossed, 
both breadth and lengthways, with clenched bars of iron, and studded 
rail of broad-headed nails. Besides ail these defences, they were by 
no means confident in the truth of the old dame's assertion, that she 
alone composed the garrison. The more knowing of the party had 
observed hoof-marks in the track by which they approached the 
tower, which seemed to indicate that several persons had very lately 
passed in that direction. 

To all these difficulties was added their want of means for attacking 
the place. There was no hope of procuring ladders long enough to 
reach the battlements, and the windows, besides being very narrow, 
were secured with iron bars. Scaling was therefore out of the question ; 
mining was still more so, for want of tools and gunpowder ; neither 
were the besiegers provided with food, means of shelter, or other con- 
veniences, which might have enabled them to convert the siege into 
a blockade ; and there would, at any rate, have been a risk of relief 
from some of the marauder's comrades. Hobbie grinded and gnashed 
his teeth, as, walking round the fastness, he could devise no means 
of making a forcible entry. At length he suddenly exclaimed, "And 
what for no do as our fathers did lang syne? Put hand to the wark, 
lads. Let us cut up bushes and briers, pile them before the door, 
and set fire to them, and smoke that auld devil's dam as if she were to 
be reested for bacon." 

All immediately closed with this proposal, and Bomfi mi&to ^tsfc. 
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with swords and knives to cut down the alder and hawthorn bushes 
which grew by the side of the sluggish stream, many of which were 
sufficiently decayed and dried for their purpose, while others began 
to collect them in a large stack, properly disposed for burning as 
close to the iron grate as they could be piled. Fire was speedily 
obtained from one of their guns, and Hobbie was already advancing 
to the pile with a kindled brand, when the surly face of the robber, 
and the muzzle of a musquetoon, were partially shown at a shot-hole 
which flanked the entrance. " Mony thanks to ye," he said, scomngly, 
" for collecting sae muckle winter eilding for us : but if ye step a foot 
nearer it wi' that lunt, it's be the dearest step ye ever made in your 
days." 

" We '11 sune see that/ 1 said Hobbie, advancing fearlessly with the 
torch. 

The marauder snapped his piece at him, which, fortunately for our 
honest friend, did not go off; while Earnscliff, firing at the same 
moment at the narrow aperture and slight mark afforded by the robber's 
face, grazed the side of his head with a bullet. He had apparently 
calculated upon his post affording him more security, for he no sooner 
felt the wound, though a very slight one, than he requested a parley, 
and demanded to know what they meant by attacking in this fashion 
a peaceable and honest man, and shedding his blood in that lawless 
manner ? 

« We want your prisoner," said Earnscliff " to be delivered up to 
us in safety." 

"And what concern have you with her?" replied the marauder. 

" That," retorted Earnscliff, " you, who are detaining her by force, 
have no right to inquire." 

" Aweel, I think I can gie a guess," said the robber. " Weel, sirs, 
I am laith to enter into deadly feud with you by spilling ony of your 
bluid, though Earnscliff hasna stopped to shed mine — and he can hit 
a mark to a groat's breadth — so, to prevent mair skaith, I am willing 
to deliver up the prisoner, since nae less will please you." 

" And Hobbie's gear?" cried Simon of Hackburn. "D'ye think 
you 're to be free to plunder the faulds and byres of a gentle Elliot, 
as if they were an auld wife's hen's-eavey ?" 

"As I live by bread," replied Willie of Westburnflat — "as I 
live by bread, I have not a single cloot o' them! They're a' 
ower the march lang syne; there's no a horn o' them about the 
tower. But I'll see what o' them can be gotten back, and I '11 take 
this day twa days to meet Hobbie at the Castleton wi' twa friends on 
ilka side, and see to mak an agreement about a' the wrang he can 
wyteme wi\" 
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" Ay, ay," said Elliot, " that will do weel eneugh." And then 
aside to his kinsman, " Murrain on the gear! Lordsake, man ! say 
nought about them. Let us but get puir Grace out o' that auld 
hellicatfs clutches." 

" Will you gie me your word, Earnscliff?" said the marauder, who 
still lingered at the shot-hole, " your faith and troth, with hand and 
glove, that I am free to come and free to gae, with five minutes to 
open the grate, and five minutes to steek it and to draw the bolts ? 
less winna do, for they want creishing sairly. Will ye do this I " 

" Tou shall have full time," said Earnscliff ; " I plight my faith and 
troth, my hand and my glove." 

" Wait there a moment, then," said Westburnflat ; " or hear ye, I wad 
rather ye would fa' back a pistol-shot from the door. It's no that I 
mistrust your word, Earnscliff; but it's best to be sure." 

" Oh, Mend," thought Hobbie to himself, as he drew back, " an I 
had you but on Turner's-holm^ and naebody by but twa honest lads 
to see fair play, I wad mak ye wish ye had broken your leg ere ye 
had touched beast or body that belonged to me !" 

" He has a white feather in his wing this same Westburnflat, after 
a'," said Simon of Hackburn, somewhat scandalised by his ready 
surrender. " He'll ne'er fill his father's boots." 

In the meanwhile, the inner door of the tower was opened, and the 
mother of the freebooter appeared in the space betwixt that and the 
outer grate. Willie himself was next seen, leading forth a female, 
and therold woman, carefully bolting the grate behind them, remained 
on the post as a sort of sentinel. 

"Ony ane or twa o' ye come forward," said the outlaw, "and take 
her frae my hand haill and sound." 

Hobbie advanced eagerly to meet his betrothed bride. Earnscliff 
followed more slowly, to guard against treachery. Suddenly Hobbie 
slackened his pace in the deepest mortification, while that of Earnscliff 
was hastened by impatient surprise. It was not Grace Armstrong, 
but Miss Isabella Vere, whose liberation had been effected by their 
appearance before the tower. 

" Where is Grace ? where is Grace Armstrong V exclaimed Hobbie, 
in the extremity of wrath and indignation. 

" Not in my hands," answered Westburnflat ; " ye may search the 
tower, if ye misdoubt me." 

"You false villain, you shall account for her, or die on the spot," 
said Elliot, presenting his gun. 

t There is a level meadow on the very margin of the two kingdoms, called Turner's- 
holm, just where the brook called Crissop joins the Liddel. It is said to have derived 
its name as being frequently assigned for tourneys during the ancient. Botdst tlm«&. 

E 
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But hii companions, who now came up, instantly disarmed him of 
his weapon, exclaiming, all at once, " Hand and glove I faith and 
troth i Hand a care, Hobbie ; we mann keep our faith wi* West- 
burnflat, were he the greatest rogue ever rode." 

Thus protected, the outlaw recovered his audacity, which had been 
somewhat daunted by the menacing gesture of Elliot 

" I have kept my word, sirs/' he said! " and I look to have nae 
wrang amang ye. If this is no the prisoner ye sought," he said, 
addressing Earnscliff, "yell render her back to me again. I am 
answerable for her to those that aught her." 

"For God's sake, Mr. Earnscliff, protect me!" said Miss Vers, 
clinging to her deliverer ; " do not you abandon one whom the whole 
world seems to have abandoned." 

"Fear nothing," whispered Earnscliff, "I will protect you with 
my life." Then turning to Westburnflat, " Villain !" he said, " how 
dared you insult this lady ?" 

"For that matter, Earnscliff," answered the freebooter, "I can 
answer to them that has better right to ask me than yon have ; bnt 
if you come with an armed force, and take her awa' from them that 
her friends lodged her wi', how will you answer that ? But it's your 
ain affair. Nae single man can keep a tower against twenty. A' the 
men o' the Mearns downa do mair than they dow." 

"He lies most falsely," said Isabella; "he carried me off by 
violence from my father." 

"Maybe he only wanted ye to think sae, hinny," replied the 
robber ; " but it 's nae business o' mine, let it be as it may. So ye 
winna resign her back to me V 

"Back to you, fellow ! Surely no," answered Earnscliff; "I will 
protect Miss Yere, and escort her safely wherever she is pleased to be 
conveyed." 

" Ay, ay, maybe you and her hae settled that already," said Willie 
of Westburnflat. 

" And Grace V interrupted Hobbie, shaking himself loose from the 
friends who had been preaching to him the sanctity of the safe- 
conduct, upon the faith of which the freebooter had ventured from 
his tower — "Where's Grace 1" and he rushed on the marauder 
sword in hand. 

Westburnflat, thus pressed, after calling out, " Godsake, Hobbie, 
hear me a gliff 1" fairly turned his back and fled. His mother stood 
ready to open and shut the grate ; but Hobbie struck at the free- 
booter as he entered with so much force, that the sword made a 
considerable cleft in the lintel of the vaulted door, which is still 
shown a§ a memorial of the superior strength of those who lived in 
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the days of yore. Ere Hobbie could repeat the blow, the door 
was shut and secured, and he was compelled to retreat to his 
companions, who were now preparing to break up the siege of 
Westburnflat. They insisted upon his accompanying them in their 
return. 

"Ye hae broken truce already/' said old Dick of the Dingle ; "an 
we takna the better care, ye 11 play mair gowk's tricks, and make 
yoursell the laughing-stock of the haill country, besides having your 
Mends charged with slaughter under trust. Bide till the meeting at 
Castleton, as ye hae greed ; and if he disna make ye amends, then 
we'll hae it out o' his heart's blood. But let us gang reasonably to 
wark and keep our tryst, and I 'se warrant we get back Grace, and 
the kye an' a'." 

This cold-blooded reasoning went ill down with the unfortunate 
lover ; but, as he could only obtain the assistance of his neighbours 
and kinsmen on their own terms, he was compelled to acquiesce in 
their notions of good faith and regular procedure. 

Earnscliff now requested the assistance of a few of the party to 
convey Miss Vere to her father's castle of Ellieslaw, to which she was 
peremptory in desiring to be conducted. This was readily granted ; 
and five or six young men agreed to attend him as an escort 
Hobbie was not of the number. Almost heart-broken by the events 
of the day, and his final disappointment, he returned moodily home 
to take such measures as he could for the sustenance and protection 
of his family, and to arrange with his neighbours the farther steps 
which should be adopted for the recovery of Grace Armstrong. The 
rest of the party dispersed in different directions, as soon as they had 
crossed the morass. The outlaw and his mother watched them from 
the tower until they entirely disappeared. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

I left my ladye's bower last night — 

It was clad in wreaths of snaw — 
1 11 seek it when the son is bright, 

And sweet the roses blaw. 

Old Ballad. 

Incensed at what he deemed the coldness of his friends, in a cause 
which interested him so nearly, Hobbie had shaken himself free of 
their company, and was now on his solitary road homeward. " The 
fiend founder thee !" said he, as he spurred impatiently his over- 
fatigued and stumbling horse; "thou art like a' the rest o' them. 
Hae I not bred thee, and fed thee, and dressed thee wi' mine ain 
hand, and wouldst thou snapper now and break my neck at my 
utmost need? But thou'rt e'en like the lave — the farthest off o' 
them a' is my cousin ten times removed, and day or night I wad hae 
served them wi' my best blood ; and now, I think they show mair 
regard to the common thief of Westburnflat than to their ain kins- 
man. But I should see the lights now in Heugh-foot. Wae's 
me!" he continued, recollecting himself, "there will neither coal 
nor candle-light shine in the Heugh-foot ony mair ! An it werena 
for my mother and sisters, and poor Qrace, I could find in my heart 
to set spurs to the beast, and loup ower the scaur into the water to 
make an end o't a'." In this disconsolate mood he turned his horse's 
bridle towards the cottage in which his family had found refuge. 

As he approached the door, he heard whispering and tittering 
amongst his sisters. "The deevil's in the women," said poor 
Hobbie; "they would nicker, and laugh, and giggle, if their best 
friend was lying a corp— and yet I am glad they can keep up their 
hearts sae weel, poor silly things ; but the dirdum fa's on me, to be 
sure, and no on them." 

While he thus meditated, he was engaged in fastening up his 
horse in a shed. " Thou maun do without horse-sheet and surcingle 
now, lad," he said, addressing the animal ; " you and me hae had a 
downcome alike ; we had better hae fa'en in the deepest pool o' Tarras.' 

He was interrupted by the youngest of his sisters, who came 
running out, and, speaking in a constrained voice, as if to stifle some 
emotion, called out to him, "What are ye doing there, Hobbie, 
fiddling about the naig, and there's ane frae Cumberland been 
waiting here for you this hour and mair ? Haste ye in, man ; I '11 
take off the saddle." 

"Ane frae Cumberland!" exclaimed Elliot; and putting the 
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bridle of his hone into the hand of his sister, he rushed into the 
cottage. "Where is he? where is he?" he exclaimed, glancing 
eagerly around, and seeing only females; "did he bring news of 
Grace V 

" He donghtna bide an instant langer," said the elder sister, still 
with a suppressed laugh. 

" Hout fie, bairns !" said the old lady, with something of a good- 
humoured reproof, " ye shouldna vex your billy Hobbie that way. 
Look round, my bairn, and see if there isna ane here mair than ye 
left this morning." 

Hobbie looked eagerly round. " There's you, and the three 
titties." 

" There's four of us now, Hobbie, lad," said the youngest, who at 
this moment entered. 

In an instant Hobbie had in his arms Grace Armstrong, who, with 
one of his sisters' plaids around her, had passed unnoticed at his first 
entrance. " How dared you do this V said Hobbie. 

" It wasna my fault," said Grace, endeavouring to cover her face 
with her hands to hide at once her blushes, and escape the storm of 
hearty kisses with which her bridegroom punished her simple 
stratagem. " It wasna my fault, Hobbie ; ye should kiss Jeanie and 
the rest o' them, for they hae the wyte o V 

" And so I will," said Hobbie, and embraced and kissed his sisters 
and grandmother a hundred times, while the whole party half- 
laughed, half-cried, in the extremity of their joy. "I am the 
happiest man," said Hobbie, throwing himself down on a seat, almost 
exhausted — " I am the happiest man in the world !" 

" Then, O my dear bairn," said the good old dame, who lost no 
opportunity of teaching her lessons of religion at those moments 
when the heart was best open to receive it — " then, O my son, give 
praise to Him that brings smiles out o' tears and joy out o' grief, as 
He brought light out o' darkness, and the world out o' naething. 
Was it not my word, that if ye could say His will be done, ye might 
hae cause to say His name be praised ?" 

" It was — it was your word, grannie ; and I do praise Him for His 
mercy, and for leaving me a good parent when my ain were gane," 
said honest Hobbie, taking her hand, " that puts me in mind to think 
of Him, baith in happiness and distress." 

There was a solemn pause of one or two minutes employed in the 
exercise of mental devotion, which expressed, in purity and sincerity, 
the gratitude of the affectionate family to that Providence who had 
unexpectedly restored to their embraces the friend whom they had 
lost. 
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Hobbie's first inquiries were concerning the adventures which 
Grace had undergone. They were told at length, but amounted in 
substance to this: — That she was awaked by the noise which the 
ruffians made in breaking into the house, and by the resistance made 
by one or two of the servants, which was soon overpowered ; that, 
dressing herself hastily, she ran down stairs, and having teen, in the 
scuffle, Westburnflat's vizard drop off, imprudently named him by 
his name, and besought him for mercy ; that the ruffian instantly 
stopped her mouth, dragged her from the house, and placed her on 
horseback, behind one of his associates. 

" I'll break the accursed neck of him/ 1 said Hobbie, "if there 
werena another Graeme in the land but himsell !" 

She proceeded to say, that she was carried southward along with 
the party, and the spoil which they drove before them, until they 
had crossed the Border. Suddenly a person, known to her as a kins- 
man of Westburnfiat, came riding very fast after the marauders, 
and told their leader, that his cousin had learnt from a sure hand 
that no luck would come of it, unless the lass was restored to her 
friends. After some discussion, the chief of the party seemed to 
acquiesce. Grace was placed behind her new guardian, ^ who 
pursued in silence, and with great speed, the least-frequented path 
to the Heugh-foot, and ere evening closed, set down the fatigued 
and terrified damsel within a quarter of a mile of the dwelling of 
her friends. Many and sincere were the congratulations which 
passed on all sides. 

As these emotions subsided, less pleasing considerations began to 
intrude themselves. 

" This is a miserable place for ye a'," said Hobbie, looking around 
him ; " I can sleep weel eneugh myseil outby beside the naig, as I 
hae done mony a lang night on the hills ; but how ye are to put 
yoursells up, I canna see i And what's waur, I canna mend it; and 
what's waur than a', the morn may come, and the day after that, 
without your being a bit better off." 

" It was a cowardly cruel thing," said one of the sisters, looking 
round, "to harry a puir family to the bare wa's this gate." 

" And leave us neither stirk nor stot," said the youngest brother, 
who now entered, " nor sheep nor lamb, nor aught that eats grass 
and corn." 

"If they had ony quarrel wi 1 us," said Harry, the second 

brother, "were we na ready to have fought it out? And that we 

should have been a 1 frae hame, too — ane and a 1 upon the hill— Odd, 

An we had' been at hame, Will Graeme's stamach shouldna hae wanted 

its morning; but it's biding him, \B\tTlB^ILQ\>\>WV ,, 
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" Oar neighbour! hae taen a day at the Castleton to gree wi' him 
at the sight o' men/' said Hobbie, mournfully ; " they behoved to 
have it a' their ain gate, or there was nae help to be got at their 
hands." 

"To gree wi' him 1" exclaimed both his brothers at once, "after 
siccan an act of stouthrife as hasna been heard o' in the country 
since the auld riding days !" 

" Very true, billies, and my blood was e'en boiling at it ; but 

the sight o' Grace Armstrong has settled it brawly." 

"But the stocking, Hobbie ?" said John Elliot; "we're utterly 
ruined. Harry and I hae been to gather what was on the outby 
land, and there's scarce a cloot left. I kenna how we 're to carry on 
— we maun a' gang to the wars, I think. Westburnflat hasna the 
means, e'en if he had the will, to make up our loss ; there's nae 
mends to be got out o' him, but what ye take out o' his banes. He 
hasna a four-footed creature but the vicious blood thing he rides 
on, and that 's sair trashed wi' his night wark. We are ruined stoop 
"and roop." 

Hobbie cast a mournful glance on Grace Armstrong, who returned 
it with a downcast look and a gentle sigh. 

" Dinna be cast down, bairns," said the grandmother, " we hae 
gude friends that winna forsake us in adversity. There's Sir 
Thomas Kittleloof is my third cousin by the mother's side, and he 
has come by a hantle siller, and been made a knight-baronet into the 
bargain, for being ane o' the commissioners at the Union." 

" He wadna gie a bodle to save us frae famishing," said Hobbie ; 
"and if he did, the bread that I bought wi't would stick in my 
throat, when 1 thought it was part of the price of puir auld Scot- 
land's crown and independence." 

"There '8 the Laird o' Dunder, ane o 1 the auldest families in 
Tiviotdale." 

" He 's in the tolbooth, mother — he 's in the Heart of Mid-Louden 
for a thousand merk he borrowed from Saunders Wyliecoat the 
writer/' 

" Poor man 1" exclaimed Mrs. Elliot, " can we no send him some- 
thing, Hobbie ?" 

"Ye forget, grannie, ye forget we want help oursells," said 
Hobbie, somewhat peevishly. 

"Troth did I, hinny," replied the good-natured lady, "just at the 
instant; it's sae natural to think on ane's blude relations before 
themsells. But there's young Earnscliff." 

" He has ower little o' his ain ; and siccan a name to keep up, it 
wad be a shame, 11 said Hobbie, " to burden him wi' out dia&wsa* 
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And I'll tell ye, grannie, it's needless to sit rhyming ower the style 
of a' your kith, kin, and allies, as if there was a charm in their 
braw names to do us good; the grandees hae forgotten us, and 
those of our ain degree hae just little eneugh to gang on wi' them- 
sells ; ne'er a Mend hae we that can, or will, help us to stock the 
farm again." 

" Then, Hobbie, we maun trust in Him that can raise up Mends 
and fortune out o' the bare moor, as they say. 17 

Hobbie sprung upon his feet "Ye are right, grannie r" he ex- 
claimed; "ye are right I do ken a Mend on the bare moor that 
baith can and will help us. The turns o' this day hae dung my head 
clean hirdie-girdie. I left as muckle gowd lying on Mucklestane* 
Moor this morning as would plenish the house and stock the Heugh- 
foot twice ower, and I am certain sure Elshie wadna grudge us the 
use of it" 

"Elshie!" said his grandmother in astonishment; "what Elshie 
do you mean I " 

"What Elshie should I mean but canny Elshie, the Wight o' 
Mucklestane," replied Hobbie. 

" God forfend, my bairn, you should gang to fetch water put o* 
broken cisterns, or seek for relief frae them that deal wi' the Evil 
One ! There was never luck in their gifts, nor grace in their paths. 
And the haill country kens that body Elshie 's an unco man. O, if 
there was the law, and the douce quiet administration of justice, that 
makes a kingdom nourish in righteousness, the like o' them suldna 
be suffered to live ! The wizard and the witch are the abomination 
and the evil thing in the land." 

" Troth, mother," answered Hobbie, " ye may say what ye like, 
but I am in the mind that witches and warlocks havena half the 
power they had lang syne ; at least, sure am I, that ae ill-deviser, 
like auld Ellieslaw, or ae ill-doer, like that d— d villain Westburn- 
flat, is a greater plague and abomination in a country-side than a 
haill curnie o' the warst witches that ever capered on a broomstick, 
or played cantrips on Fastern's E'en. It wad hae been lang or Elshie 
had burnt down my house and barns, and I am determined to try if 
he will do aught to build them up again. He 's weel kend a skilfa' 
man ower a' the country, as far as Brough under Stanmore." 

"Bide a wee, my bairn; mind his benefits havena thriven wi' 
a' body. Jock Howden died o' the very same disorder Elshie pre- 
tended to cure him of, about the fa' o' the leaf; and though he helped 
Lamb8ide's cow weel out o' the moor-ill, yet the louping-ill's been 
sairer amang his sheep than ony season before. And then I have 
heard he nses sic words abusing human nature, that 's like a fleeing in 
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the face of Providence ; and ye mind ye said yoursell, the first time 
ye ever saw him, that he was mair like a bogle than a living thing." 

" Hout, mother," said Hobbie, " Elshie 's no that bad a chield ; he's 
a grewsome spectacle for a crooked disciple, to be sure, and a rough 
talker, but his bark is waur than his bite ; sae, if I had anes some- 
thing to eat, for I havena had a morsel ower my throat this day, I 
wad streek mysell down for twa or three hours aside the beast, and 
be on and awa to Mucklestane wi' the first skreigh o' morning." 

" And what for no the night, Hobbie," said Harry, "and I will 
ride wi' ye ?" 

" My naig is tired," said Hobbie. 

" Te may take mine, then," said John. 

" But I am a wee thing wearied mysell." 

"You wearied?" said Harry; " shame on ye! I have kend ye 
keep the saddle four-and-twenty hours thegither, and ne'er sic a word 
as weariness in your wame." 

" The night's very dark," said Hobbie, rising and looking through 
the casement of the cottage; "and, to speak truth, and shame the 
deil, though Elshie 's a real honest fallow, yet somegate I would 
rather take daylight wi' me when I gang to visit him." 

This frank avowal put a stop to farther argument ; and Hobbie, 
having thus compromised matters between the rashness of his 
brother's counsel and the timid cautions which he received from his 
grandmother, refreshed himself with such food as the cottage afforded; 
and, after a cordial salutation all round, retired to the shed, and 
stretched himself beside his trusty palfrey. His brothers shared 
between them some trusses of clean straw, disposed in the stall 
usually occupied by old Annaple's cow ; and the females arranged 
themselves for repose as well as the accommodations of the cottage 
would permit 

With the first dawn of morning, Hobbie arose ; and, having rubbed 
down and saddled his horse, he set forth to Mucklestane-Moor. He 
avoided the company of either of his brothers, from an idea that the 
Dwarf was most propitious to those who visited him alone. 

"The creature," said he to himself as he went along, "is no 
neighbourly ; ae body at a time is fully mair than he weel can abide. 
I wonder if he 's looked out o' the crib o' him to gather up the bag o' 
siller. If he hasna done that, it will hae been a braw windfa' for 
somebody, and I '11 be finely flung. Come, Tarras," said he to his 
horse, striking him at the same time with his spur, " make mair fit, 
man ; we maun be first on the field if we can." 

He was now on the heath, which began to be illuminated by the 
beams of the rising sun ; the gentle declivity which. Vie ^aa ta^&&&% 
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presented him a distinct, though distant view of the Dwarf'* dwelling. 
The door opened, and Hobbie witnessed with his own eyes that 
phenomenon which lie had frequently heard mentioned. Two 
human figures (if that of the Dwarf could be termed each) issued 
from the solitary abode of the Beclnw, and stood aa if in convene 
together in the open air. The taller form then stooped, aa if taking 
something up which lay beside the door of the hut, then both moved 
forward a little way, and again halted, aa in deep conference. All 
Hobble's superstitious terrors revived on witnessing this spectacle. 




That the Dwarf would open bis dwelling to a mortal guest, was as 
improbable as that anyone would choose voluntarily to be hia 
nocturnal visitor ; and, under full conviction that he beheld a wizard 
holding intercourse with his familiar spirit, Hobbie pulled in at ones 
his breath and his bridle, resolved not to incur the indignation of 
either by a hasty intrusion on their conference. They were probably 
aware of hia approach, for he had not halted for a moment before the. 
Dwarf returned to his cottage ; and the taller figure who had accom- 
panied him glided round the inolosura of the garden, and seemed to 
disappear &om the ay ca of the w*" li ""g Hobbie. 
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" Saw ever mortal the like o' that!" said Elliot ; " bat my case is 
desperate, sae, if he were Beelzebub himsell, I'ae venture down the 
brae on him." 

Yet, notwithstanding his assumed courage, he slackened his pace 
when, nearly upon the very spot where he had last seen the tall figure, 
he discerned, as if lurking among the long heather, a small black, 
rough-looking object, like a terrier dog. 

" He has nae dog that ever I heard of," said Hobbie, " but mony a 
deil about his hand — Lord forgie me for saying sic a word i It keeps 
its grand, be what it like. I *m judging it 's a badger ; but whae kens 
what shapes thae bogles will take to fright a body ? it will maybe 
start up like a lion or a crocodile when I come nearer. Fse e'en drive 
a stane at it, for if it change its shape when I 'm ower near, Tarras 
will never stand it ; and it will be ower muckle to hae him and the 
deil to fight wi' baith at ance." 

He therefore cautiously threw a stone at the object, which continued 
motionless. " It 's nae living thing, after a', 9 said Hobbie, approach- 
ing, " but the very bag o* siller he flung out o' the window yesterday ! 
and that other queer lang creature has just brought it sae muckle 
farther on the way to me. He then advance^ and lifted the heavy 
fur pouch, which was quite full of gold. "Mercy on us!" said 
Hobbie, whose heart fluttered between glee at the revival of his hopes 
and prospects in life, and suspicion of the purpose for which this 
assistance was afforded him — " mercy on us ! it 's an awfu* thing to 
touch what has been sae lately in the claws of something no canny. 
I canna shake mysell loose o' the belief that there has been some 
jookery-paukery of Satan's in a' this ; but I am determined to con- 
duct mysell like an honest man and a good Christian, come o 't what 
will/' 

He advanced accordingly to the cottage door, and having knocked 
repeatedly without receiving any answer, he at length elevated his 
voice and addressed the inmate of the hut. " Elshie ! Father Elshie ! 
I ken ye 're within doors, and wauking, for I saw ye at the door- 
cheek as I cam ower the bent ; will ye come out and speak just a gliff 
to ane that has mony thanks to gie ye 1 It was a' true ye tell'd me 
about Westburnflat ; but he's sent back Grace safe and skaithless, sae 
there 's nae ill happened yet but what may be suffered or sustained. 
Wad ye but come out a gliff, man, or but say ye 're listening 1 Aweel, 
since ye winna answer, Fse e'en proceed wi' my tale. Ye see I hae 
been thinking it wad be a sair thing on twa young folk, like Grace 
and me, to put aff our marriage for mony years till I was abroad and 
came back again wi' some gear ; and they say folk maunna take booty 
in the wan as they did lang syne, and the QuAOofo ^vj S& * isnufc 
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matter ; there 'a nae gathering gear on that — and then my grandame 's 
auld — and my sisters wad sit peengin 1 at the ingle-side for want o* 
me to ding them about — and Earnscliff, or the neighbourhood, or 
maybe your ain sell, Elshie, might want some good turn that Hob 
Elliot could do ye — and it's a pity that the auld house o' the Heugh- 

foot should be wrecked a'thegither. Sae I was thinking but deil 

hae me, that I should say sae," continued he, checking himself, "if I 
can bring mysell to ask a favour of ane that winna sae muckle as ware 
a word on me to tell me if he hears me speaking till him." 

" Say what thou wilt — do what thou wilt," answered the Dwarf 
from his cabin, " but begone, and leave me at peace." 

a Weel, weel," replied Elliot, " since ye are willing to hear me, I'se 
make my tale short Since ye are sae kind as to say ye are content 
to lend me as muckle siller as will stock and plenish the Heugh-foot, 
I am content, on my part, to accept the courtesy wi' mony kind 
thanks ; and troth, I think it will be as safe in my hands as yours, 
if ye leave it flung about in that gate for the first loon body to lift, 
forbye the risk o' bad neighbours that can win through steekit doors 
and lockfast places, as I can tell to my cost. I say, since ye hae sae 
muckle consideration for me, I'se be blithe to accept your kindness ; 
and my mother and me (she's a life-renter, and I am fiar, o' the lands 
o' Wideopen) would grant you a wadset, or an heritable bond, for 
the siller, and to pay the annual-rent half-yearly; and Saunders 
Wyliecoat to draw the bond, and you to be at nae charge wi' the 
writings." 

"Cut short thy jargon, and begone," said the Dwarf; "thy loqua- 
cious, bull-headed honesty makes thee a more intolerable plague than 
the light-fingered courtier who would take a man's all without 
troubling him with either thanks, explanation, or apology. Hence, 
I say, thou art one of those tame slaves whose word is as good as 
their bond. Keep the money, principal and interest, until I demand 
it of thee." 

" But," continued the pertinacious Borderer, " we are a' life-like 
and death-like, Elshie, and there really should be some black and 
white on this transaction. Sae just make me a minute, or missive, 
in ony form ye like, and I'se write it fair ower, and subscribe it before 
famous witnesses. Only, Elshie, I wad wuss ye to pit naething in 't 
that may be prejudicial to my salvation ; for I '11 hae the minister to 
read it ower, and it wad only be exposing yoursell to nae purpose. 
And now I 'm ganging awa', for ye '11 be wearied o' my cracks, and 
I am wearied wi' cracking without an answer — and I'se bring ye a 
bit o' bride's-cake ane o' thae days, and maybe bring Grace to see you. 
Ye wad like to aee Grace, man, for as dour as ye are — Eh, Lord! I 
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wish lie may be weel, that was a Mir grane ! or maybe he thought - 
I dm speaking of heavenly grace, and no of Grace Armstrong. Poor 
man, I am very doubtfa' o' bis condition ; but I am sure he is as kind 
to me as if I were his son, and a queer-looking father I wad bae had, 
if that bad been e'en sac," 

Hobbie now relieved his benefactor of bis presence, and rode 
blithely home to display his treasure, and consult upon the means 
of repairing the damage which bis fortune had sustained through the 
n of the Red Reiver of Weetburaflat, 




CHAPTER XI. 

Three ruffians seized ma yester morn, 

Alas 1 a maiden most forlorn; 

They choked my cries with wicked might, 

And bound me on a palfrey white : 

As sun ss Heaven shall pity me, 

1 cannot tell what men they be. 

CmtlBTABBLLB. 

Thi course of our story must here revert a little, to detail the 
circumstances which had placed Miss Tere in the unpleasant situation 
from which she was unexpectedly, and indeed unintentionally 
liberated, by the appearance of Earnscliff and Elliot, with their 
friends and followers, before the Tower of Westbumfi&t. 

On tbe morning preceding the night in which Hobble's bouse was 
plundered and burnt, Hiss Vere was requested by her father to 
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accompany him in a walk through a distant part of the romantic 
grounds which lay round his cattle of Ellieslaw. " To hear was to 
obey," in the true style of Oriental despotism ; but Isabella trembled 
in silence while she followed her father through rough paths, now 
winding by the side of the river, now ascending the cliffs which 
serve for its banks. A single servant, selected perhaps for his 
stupidity, was the only person who attended them. From her 
father's silence, Isabella little doubted that he had chosen this 
distant and sequestered scene to resume the argument which they 
had so frequently maintained upon the subject of Sir Frederick's 
addresses, and that he was meditating in what manner he should 
most effectually impress upon her the necessity of receiving him as 
her suitor. But her fears seemed for some time to be unfounded. 
The only sentences which her father from time to time addressed to 
her, respected the beauties of the romantic landscape through which 
they strolled, and which varied its features at every step. To these 
observations, although they seemed to come from a heart occupied 
by more gloomy as well as more important cares, Isabella en- 
deavoured to answer in a manner as free and unconstrained as it was 
possible for her to assume, amid the involuntary apprehensions 
which crowded upon her imagination. 

Sustaining with mutual difficulty a desultory conversation, they 
at length gained the centre of a small wood, composed of large oaks, 
intermingled with birches, mountain-ashes, hazel, holly, and a variety 
of underwood. The boughs of the tall trees met closely above, and 
the underwood filled up each interval between their trunks below. 
The spot on which they stood was rather more open ; still, however, 
embowered under the natural arcade of tall trees, and darkened on 
the sides for a space around by a great and lively growth of copse- 
wood and bashes. 

"And here, Isabella," said Mr. Vere, as he pursued the conver- 
sation, so often resumed, so often dropped, " here I would erect an 
altar to Friendship." 

"To Friendship, sir !" said Miss Vere; "and why on this gloomy 
and sequestered spot, rather than elsewhere 1" 

" 0, the propriety of the locale is easily vindicated," replied her 
father, with a sneer. "You know, Miss Vere (for you, I am well 
aware, are a learned young lady), you know that the Romans were 
not satisfied with embodying, for the purpose of worship, each useful 
quality and moral virtue to which they could give a name ; but they, 
moreover, worshipped the same under each variety of titles and 
attributes which could give a distinct shade, or individual character, 
to the virtue in question. Now, for example, the Friendship to whom 
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a temple should be here dedicated, is not Masculine Friendship, 
which abhors and despises duplicity, art, and disguise ; but Female 
Friendship, which consists in little else than a mutual disposition 
on the part of the friends, as they call themselves, to abet each other 
in obscure fraud and petty intrigue." 

" You are severe, sir," said Miss Vere. 

"Only just," said her father; "a humble copier I am from nature, 
with the advantage of contemplating two such excellent studies as 
Lucy Ilderton and yourself." 

"If I have been unfortunate enough to offend, sir, I can con- 
scientiously excuse Miss Ilderton from being either my counsellor 
or confidant." 

" Indeed ! how came you, then," said Mr. Vere, " by the flippancy 
of speech, and pertness of argument, by which you have disgusted 
Sir Frederick, and given me of late such deep offence %* 

" If my manner has been so unfortunate as to displease you, sir, 
it is impossible for me to apologise too deeply, or too sincerely; 
but I cannot confess the same contrition for having answered Sir 
Frederick flippantly when he pressed me rudely. Since he forgot I 
was a lady, it was time to show him that I am at least a woman." 

"Reserve, then, your pertness for those who press you on the 
topic, Isabella," said her father coldly ; " for my part, I am weary of 
the subject, and will never speak upon it again." 

"God bless you, my dear father," said Isabella, seizing his 
reluctant hand ; " there is nothing you can impose on me, save the 
task of listening to this man's persecution, that I will call or think a 
hardship." * 

"You are very obliging, Miss Vere, when it happens to suit you 
to be dutiful," said her unrelenting father, forcing himself at the 
same time from the affectionate grasp of her hand; "but hence- 
forward, child, I shall save myself the trouble of offering you 
unpleasant advice on any topic" 

At this moment four ruffians rushed upon them. Mr. Vere and 
his servant drew their hangers, which it was the fashion of the time 
to wear, and attempted to defend themselves and protect Isabella. 
But while each of them was engaged by an antagonist, she was 
forced into the thicket by the two remaining villains, who placed 
her and themselves on horses which stood ready behind the copse- 
wood. They mounted at the same time, and, placing her between 
them, set off at a round gallop, holding the reins of her horse 
on each side. By many an obscure and winding path, over dale and 
down, through moss and moor, she was conveyed to the tower 
of Westburnflat, where she remained strictly watched, but not other- 
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wise ill-treated, under the guardianship of the old woman, to whose 
son that retreat belonged. No entreaties could prevail upon the hag 
to give Miss Yere any information on the object of her being carried 
forcibly off, and confined in this secluded place. The arrival of 
Eani8cliff, with a strong party of horsemen, before the tower, 
alarmed the robber. As he had already directed Grace Armstrong to 
be restored to her friends, it did not occur to him that this 
unwelcome visit was on her account ; and. seeing at the head of the 
party, Earnscliff, whose attachment to Miss Yere was whispered in 
the country, he doubted not that her liberation was the sole object of 
the attack upon his fastness. The dread of personal consequences 
compelled him to deliver up his prisoner in the manner we have 
already related. 

At the moment the tramp of horses was heard which carried off 
the daughter of Ellieslaw, her father fell to the earth, and his servant, 
a stout young fellow, who was gaining ground on the ruffian with 
whom he had been engaged, left the combat to come to his master's 
assistance, little doubting that he had received a mortal wound. 
Both the villains immediately desisted from farther combat, and, 
retreating into the thicket, mounted their horses, and went off at full 
speed after their companions. Meantime, Dixon had the satisfaction 
to find Mr. Yere not only alive, but unwounded. He had over- 
reached himself, and stumbled, it seemed, over the root of a tree, in 
making too eager a blow at his antagonist. The despair he felt 
at his daughter's disappearance was, in Dixon's phrase, such as 
would have melted the heart of a whin stane, and he was so much 
exhausted by his feelings, and the vain researches which he made to 
discover the track of the ravishers, that a considerable time elapsed 
ere he reached home, and communicated the alarm to his domestics. 

All his conduct and gestures were those of a desperate man. 

" Speak not to me, Sir Frederick," he said impatiently ; " you are 
no father — she was my child, an ungrateful one, I fear, but still my 
child — my only child. Where is Miss Ilderton? she must know 
something of this. It corresponds with what I was informed of her 
schemes. Go, Dixon, call Ratcliffe here — Let him come without a 
minute's delay." 

The person he had named at this moment entered the room. 

"I say, Dixon," continued Mr. Yere, in an altered tone, "let Mr. 
Ratcliffe know I beg the favour of his company on particular 
business. Ah ! my dear sir," he proceeded, as if noticing him for the 
first time, "you are the very man whose advice can be of the utmost 
service to me in this cruel extremity." 

" What has happened, Mr. Yere, to discompose you 1" said Mr. 
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Batcliffe, gravely ; and while the Laird of Ellieslaw details to him, 
with the most animated gestures of grief and indignation, the 
singular adventure of the morning, we shall take the opportunity to 
inform our readers of the relative circumstances in which these 
gentlemen stood to each other. 

In early youth, Mr. Vere of Ellieslaw had been remarkable for a 
career of dissipation, which, in advanced life, he had exchanged for 
the no less destructive career of dark and turbulent ambition. In 
both cases he had gratified the predominant passion without respect 
to the diminution of his private fortune, although, where such 
inducements were wanting, he was deemed close, avaricious, and 
grasping. His affairs being much embarrassed by his earlier extrava- 
gance, he went to England, where he was understood to have formed 
a very advantageous matrimonial connection. He was many years 
absent from his family estate. Suddenly and unexpectedly he 
returned a widower, bringing with him his daughter, then a girl 
of about ten years old. From this moment his expense seemed 
unbounded, in the eyes of the simple inhabitants of his native 
mountains. It was supposed he must necessarily have plunged him- 
self deeply in debt. Tet he continued to live in the same lavish 
expense, until some months before the commencement of our 
narrative, when the public opinion of his embarrassed circumstances 
was confirmed by the residence of Mr. Batcliffe at Ellieslaw Castle, 
who, by the tacit consent, though obviously to the great displeasure, 
of the lord of the mansion, seemed, from the moment of his arrival, 
to assume and exercise a predominant and unaccountable influence in 
the management of his private affairs. 

Mr. Batcliffe was a grave, steady, reserved man, in an advanced 
period of life. To those with whom he had occasion to speak upon 
business, he appeared uncommonly well versed in all its forms. 
With others he held little communication ; but in any casual inter- 
course or conversation, displayed the powers of an active and well- 
informed mind. For some time before taking up his final residence 
at the castle, he had been an occasional visitor there, and was at such 
times treated by Mr. Vere (contrary to his general practice towards 
those who were inferior to him in rank) with marked attention, and 
even deference. Tet his arrival always appeared to be an embarrass- 
ment to his host, and his departure a relief; so that, when he became 
a constant inmate of the family, it was impossible not to observe 
indications of the displeasure with which Mr. Vere regarded his 
presence. Indeed, their intercourse formed a singular mixture of 
confidence and constraint. Mr. Vere's most important affairs were 
regulated by Mr. Batcliffe; and although he was none of those 
r 
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indulgent men of fortune, who, too indolent to manage their own 
business, are glad to devolve it upon another, yet, in many instances, 
he was observed to give up his own judgment, and submit to the 
contrary opinions which Mr. Batcliffe did not hesitate distinctly to 
express. 

Nothing seemed to vex Mr. Yere more than when strangers indi- 
cated any observation of the state of tutelage under which he appeared 
to labour. When it was noticed by Sir Frederick, or any of his 
intimates, he sometimes repelled their remarks haughtily and 
indignantly, and sometimes endeavoured to evade them, by saying, 
with a forced laugh, " That Batcliffe knew his own importance, but 
that he was the most honest and skilful fellow in the world ; and 
that it would be impossible for him to manage his English affairs 
without his advice and assistance." Such was the person who entered 
the room at the moment Mr. Yere was summoning him to his 
presence, and who now heard with surprise, mingled with obvious 
incredulity, the hasty narrative of what had befallen Isabella. 

Her father concluded, addressing Sir Frederick, and the other 
gentlemen, who stood around in astonishment, "And now, my 
friends, you see the most unhappy father in Scotland. Lend me 
your assistance, gentlemen — give me your advice, Mr. Batcliffe. I 
am incapable of acting, or thinking, under the unexpected violence 
of such a blow." 

" Let us take our horses, call our attendants, and scour the country 
in pursuit of the villains," said Sir Frederick. 

" Is there no one whom you can suspect," said Batcliffe, gravely, 
"of having some motive for this strange crime? These are not 
the days of romance, when ladies are carried off merely for their 
beauty." 

" I fear," said Mr. Yere, " I can too well account for this strange 
incident Bead this letter, which Miss Lucy Ilderton thought fit 
to address from my house of Ellieslaw to young Mr. Earnscliff, whom, 
of all men, I have a hereditary right to call my enemy. You see she 
writes to him as the confidant of a passion which he has the assurance 
to entertain for my daughter ; tells him she serves his cause with her 
friend very ardently, but that he has a friend in the garrison who 
serves him yet more effectually. Look particularly at the pencilled 
passages, Mr. Batcliffe, where this meddling girl recommends bold 
measures, with an assurance that his suit would be successful any- 
where beyond the bounds of the barony of Ellieslaw." 

"And you argue, from this romantic letter of a very romant&e 
young lady, Mr. Yere," said Batcliffe, "that young Earnscliff has 
carried off your daughter, and committed a very great and criminal 
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act of violence, on no better advice and assurance than that of Mist 
Lucy Ilderton V 

" What else can I think ?" said Ellieslaw. 

"What else eon yon think?" said Sir Frederick; "or who else 
could have any motive for committing such a crime V 

" Were that the beet mode of fixing the guilt," said Mr. Batcliffe, 
calmly, " there might easily be pointed out persons to whom such 
actions are more congenial, and who have also sufficient motives of 
instigation. Supposing it were judged advisable to remove Miss 
Vere to some place in which constraint might be exercised upon her 
inclinations to a degree which cannot at present be attempted under 
the roof of Ellieslaw Castle. What says Sir Frederick Langley to 
that supposition ?" 

" I say/' returned Sir Frederick, " that although Mr. Vere may 
choose to endure in Mr. Batcliffe freedoms totally inconsistent with 
his situation in life, I will not permit such license of innuendo, by 
word or look, to be extended to me with impunity." 

" And I say/' said young Mareschal of Mareschal- Wells, who was 
also a guest at the castle, " that you are all stark-mad to be standing 
wrangling here, instead of going in pursuit of the ruffians." 

" I have ordered off the domestics already in the track most likely 
to overtake them/' said Mr. Vere ; " if you will favour me with your 
company, we will follow them, and assist in the search." , 

The efforts of the party were totally unsuccessful, probably 
because Ellieslaw directed the pursuit to proceed in the direction of 
Earnacliff-Tower, under the supposition that the owner would prove 
to be the author of the violence, so that they followed a direction 
diametrically opposite to that in which the ruffians had actually 
proceeded. In the evening they returned, harassed and out of 
spirits. But other guests had, in the meanwhile, arrived at the 
castle ; and, after the recent loss sustained by the owner had been 
related, wondered at, and lamented, the recollection of it was, for the 
present, drowned in the discussion of deep political intrigues, of 
which the crisis and explosion were momentarily looked for. 

Several of the gentlemen who took part in this divan were 
Catholics, and all of them staunch Jacobites, whose hopes were at 
present at the highest pitch, as an invasion in favour of the Pre- 
tender was daily expected from France, which Scotland, between the 
defenceless state of its garrisons and fortified places, and the general 
disaffection of the inhabitants, was rather prepared to welcome than 
to resist, Batcliffe, who neither sought to assist at their consultations 
on this subject, nor was invited to do so, had, in the meanwhile, 
retired to his own apartment* Miss Ilderton was leqjiQsteroi tran> 
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society in a sort of honourable confinement, " until,* said Mr. Vere, 
"she should be safely conveyed home to her father's house," an 
opportunity for which occurred on the following day. 

The domestics could not help thinking it remarkable how soon the 
loss of Miss Vere, and the strange manner in which it had happened, 
seemed to be forgotten by the other guests at the castle. They knew 
not that those the most interested in her fate were well acquainted 
with the cause of her being carried off, and the place of her retreat ; 
and that the others, in the anxious and doubtful moments which 
preceded the breaking forth of a conspiracy, were little accessible to 
any feelings but what arose immediately out of their own machina- 
tions. 



CHAPTER XIL 

Some one way, some another — Do you know 
Where we may apprehend her f 

The researches after Miss Vere were (for the sake of appearances, 
perhaps) resumed on the succeeding day, with similar bad success, 
and the party were returning towards Ellieslaw in the evening. 

" It is singular," said Mareschal to Ratcliffe, " that four horsemen 
and a female prisoner should have passed through the country 
without leaving the slightest trace of their passage. One would 
think they had traversed the air, or sunk through the ground." 

" Men may often," answered Ratcliffe, " arrive at the knowledge 
of that which is, from discovering that which is not. We have now 
scoured every road, path, and track leading from the castle, in all 
the various points of the compass, saving only that intricate and 
difficult pass which leads southward down the Westburn, and 
through the morasses." 

"And why have we not examined that?" said Mareschal, 

"0, Mr. Vere can best answer that question," replied his com- 
panion dryly. 

" Then I will ask it instantly," said Mareschal ; and, addressing 
Mr. Vere, " I am informed, sir," said he, " there is a path we have 
not examined, leading by Westburnflat" 

" 0," said Sir Frederick, laughing, " we know the owner of West- 
burnflat well — a wild lad, that knows little difference between his 
neighbour's goods and his own; but, withal, very honest to his 
principles: he would disturb nothing belonging to Ellieslaw." 

"Besides," said Mr. Vere, smiling mysteriously, "he had other 

tow on his distaff last night. Have you not heard young Elliot of 

the Heugh-foot has had his house burnt, and his cattle driven away, 
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because he refused to give up his arms to some honest men that 
think of starting for the king V 9 

The company smiled upon each other, as at hearing of an exploit 
which favoured their own views. 

" Yet, nevertheless," resumed Mareschal, " I think we ought to ride 
in this direction also, otherwise we shall certainly be blamed for our 
negligence.* 

No reasonable objection could be offered to this proposal, and the 
party turned their horses' heads towards Westburnflat. 

They had not proceeded very far in that direction when the 
trampling of horses was heard, and a small body of riders were 
perceived advancing to meet them. 

"There comes Earnscliff," said Mareschal; "I know his bright 
bay with the star in his front." 

"And there is my daughter along with him," exclaimed Vere, 
furiously. " Who shall call my suspicions false or injurious now ? 
Gentlemen — friends — lend me the assistance of your swords for the 
recovery of my child." 

He unsheathed his weapon, and was imitated by Sir Frederick 
and several of the party, who prepared to charge those that were 
advancing towards them. But the greater part hesitated. 

"They come to us in all peace and security," said Mareschal- 
Wells ; " let us first hear what account they give us of this myste- 
rious affair. If Miss Yere has sustained the slightest insult or injury 
from Earnscliff, I will be the first to revenge her ; but let us hear 
what they say." 

"You do me wrong by your suspicions, Mareschal," continued 
Vere; "you are the last I would have expected to hear express 
them." 

"You injure yourself, Ellieslaw, by your violence, though the 
cause may excuse it." 

He then advanced a little before the rest, and called out, with a 
loud voice — "Stand, Mr. Earnscliff; or do you and Miss Yere 
advance alone to meet us. You are charged with having carried 
that lady off from her father's house ; and we are here in arms to 
shed our best blood for her recovery, and for bringing to justice those 
who have injured her." 

" And who would do that more willingly than I, Mr. Mareschal 1" 
said Earnscliff, haughtily — "than I, who had the satisfaction this 
morning to liberate her from the dungeon in which I found her 
confined, and who am now escorting her back to the castle of 
Ellieslaw 1" 

" Is this so, Miss Yere I" said Mareschal. 
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' It if," answered Isabella, eagerl y — " it is so ; for Heaven's sake 
sheathe your swords. I will swear by all that is sacred that I was 
carried off by ruffians, whose persons and object were alike unknown 
to me, and am now restored to freedom by means of this gentleman's 
gallant interference." 

" By whom and wherefore could this have been done 1" pursued 
Mareschal. " Had you no knowledge of the place to which you were 
conveyed ? Earnscliff, where did you find this lady ?" 

But ere either question could be answered, Eilieslaw advanced, and, 
returning his sword to the scabbard, cut short the conference. 

"When I know," he said, "exactly how much I owe to Mr. 
Earnscliff, he may rely on suitable acknowledgments; meantime, 1 ' 
taking the bridle of Miss Vere's horse, " thus far I thank him for 
replacing my daughter in the power of her natural guardian." 

A sullen bend of the head was returned by Earnscliff with equal 
haughtiness ; and Eilieslaw, turning back with his daughter upon the 
road to his own house, appeared engaged with her in a conference 
so earnest, that the rest of the company judged it improper to intrude 
by approaching them too nearly. In the meantime, Earnscliff, as he 
took leave of the other gentlemen belonging to Ellieslaw's party, said 
aloud, " Although I am unconscious of any circumstance in my con- 
duct that can authorise such a suspicion, I cannot but observe that 
Mr. Yere seems to believe that I have had some hand in the atrocious 
violence which has been offered to his daughter. I request you, 
gentlemen, to take notice of my explicit denial of a charge so dis- 
honourable ; and that, although I can pardon the bewildering feelings 
of a father in such a moment, yet, if any other gentleman " (he looked 
hard at Sir Frederick Langley) " thinks my word and that of Miss 
Yere, with the evidence of my friends who accompany me, too slight 
for my exculpation, I will be happy — most happy — to repel the 
charge as becomes a man who counts his honour dearer than his 
life." 

"And I'll be his second/' said Simon of Hackburn, "and take up 
ony twa o* ye, gentle or semple, laird or loon ; it ; s a' ane to Simon." 

" Who is that rough-looking fellow V said Sir Frederick Langley, 
" and what has he to do with the quarrels of gentlemen V 

" I 'se be a lad frae the Hie Te'iot," said Simon, " and I 'se quarrel wi 1 
ony body I like, except the king or the laird I live under." 

" Come," said Mareschal, " let us have no brawls. Mr. Earnscliff, 

although we do not think alike in some things, I trust we may be 

opponents, even enemies, if fortune will have it so, without losing 

our respect for birth, fair-play, and each other. I believe you as 

innocent of this matter as I am myaelf •, and I will pledge myself 
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that my coturin Ellieslaw, m toon m the perplexity attending these 
sudden event* has left his judgment to iti free exercise, shall hand- 
somely acknowledge the very important service you have this day 
rendered him. 9 ' 

" To have served your cousin is a sufficient reward in itself. Good 
evening, gentlemen," continued Earnscliff, " I see most of your party 
are already on their way to Ellieslaw." 

Then saluting Mareschal with courtesy, and the rest of the party 
withl indifference, Earnscliff turned his horse and rode towards 
the Heugh-foot, to concert measures with Hobbie Elliot for farther 
researches after his bride, of whose restoration to her friends he was 
still ignorant. 

" There he goes," said Mareschal ; u he is a fine, gallant young 
fellow, upon my soul ; and yet I should like well to have a thrust 
with him on the green turf. I was reckoned at college nearly his 
equal with the foils, and I should like to try him at sharps," 

" In my opinion," answered Sir Frederick Langley, *' we have done 
very ill in having suffered him, and those men who are with him, to 
go off without taking away their arms ; for the Whigs are very likely 
to draw to a head under such a sprightly young fellow as that." 

" For shame, Sir Frederick 1" exclaimed Mareschal ; " do you think 
that Ellieslaw could, in honour, consent to any violence being offered 
to Earnscliff, when he entered his bounds only to bring back his 
daughter 1 or, if he were to be of your opinion, do you think that I, 
and the rest of these gentlemen, would disgrace ourselves by assisting 
in such a transaction ? No, no, fair play and auld Scotland for ever 1 
When the sword is drawn, I will be as ready to use it as any man ; 
but while it is in the sheath, let us behave like gentlemen and 
neighbours." 

Soon after this colloquy they reached the castle, when Ellieslaw, 
who had been arrived a few minutes before, met them in the court- 
yard. 

" How is Miss Vere 1 and have you learned the cause of her being 
carried off?" asked Mareschal hastily. 

" She is retired to her apartment greatly fatigued ; and I cannot 
expect much light upon her adventure till her spirits are somewhat 
recruited," replied her father. " She and I were not the less obliged 
to you, Mareschal, and to my other friends, for their kind inquiries. 
But I must suppress the father's feelings for a while to give my- 
self up to those of the patriot. Tou know this is the day fixed for 
our final decision** time presses— our friends are arriving, and I have 
opened house, not only for the gentry, but for the under spur-leathers 
whom we must necessarily employ. We have, thereiotfc, \\\,Wa \»\\&& 
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to prepare to meet them. Look oyer these lists, Marchie (an abbre- 
viation by which Mareschal- Wells was known among his Mends). 
Do you, Sir Frederick, read these letters from Lothian and the west 
— all is ripe for the sickle, and we have but to summon out the 
reapers." 

"With all my heart," said Mareschal; "the more mischief the 
better sport" 

Sir Frederick looked grave and disconcerted. 

"Walk aside with me, my good friend, 11 said Ellieslaw to the 
sombre baronet ; " I have something for your private ear, with which 
I know you will be gratified." 

They walked into the house, leaving Ratcliffe and Mareschal 
standing together in the court. 

"And so/' said Ratcliffe, "the gentlemen of your political per- 
suasion think the downfall of this government so certain, that they 
disdain even to throw a decent disguise over the machinations of 
their party V 9 

" Faith, Mr. Ratcliffe," answered Mareschal, "the actions and senti- 
ments of your friends may require to be veiled, but I am better 
pleased that ours can go barefaced." 

" And is it possible," continued Ratcliffe, "that you, who, notwith- 
standing your thoughtlessness and heat of temper (I beg pardon, 
Mr. Mareschal, I am a plain man) — that you, who, notwithstanding 
these constitutional defects, possess natural good sense and acquired 
information, should be infatuated enough to embroil yourself in such 
desperate proceedings 1 How does your head feel when you are 
engaged in these dangerous conferences ?" 

"Not quite so secure on my shoulders/ 1 answered Mareschal, "as 
if I were talking of hunting and hawking. I am not of so indifferent 
a mould as my cousin Ellieslaw, who speaks treason as if it were a 
child's nursery rhymes, and loses and recovers that sweet girl, his 
daughter, with a good deal less emotion on both occasions, than 
would have affected me had I lost and recovered a greyhound puppy. 
My temper is not quite so inflexible, nor my hate against govern- 
ment so inveterate, as to blind me to the full danger of the attempt" 

" Then why involve yourself in it ?" said Ratcliffe. 

" Why, I love this poor exiled king with all my heart ; and my 
father was an old KiUiecrankie-man, and I long to see some amends 
on the Unionist courtiers, that have bought and sold old Scotland, 
whose crown has been so long independent" 

"And for the sake of these shadows/ 1 said his monitor, "you are 
going to involve your country in war, and yourself in trouble 9" 

"/involve ? No ! — but, trouble for trouble, I had rather it came 
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to-morrow than a month hence. Come, I know it will ; and, as your 
country folks say, better soon than syne — it will never find me 
younger — and as for hanging, as Sir John Falstaff says, I can become 
a gallows as well as another. You know the end of the old ballad : 

"Sae dauntonly, sae wantonly, 
Sae rantingly gaed he. 
He play'd a spring, and danced a round, 
Beneath the gallows tree. " 

" Mr. Mareschal, I am sorry for you/ 1 said his grave adviser. 

"I am obliged to you, Mr. Ratcliffe; but I would not have you 
judge of our enterprise by my way of vindicating it ; there are wiser 
heads than mine at the work. 11 

"Wiser heads than yours may lie as low," said Eatcliffe, in a 
warning tone. 

" Perhaps so ; but not lighter heart shall ; and, to prevent it being 
made heavier by your remonstrances, I will bid you adieu, Mr. Rat- 
cliffe, till dinner-time, when you shall see that my apprehensions 
have not spoiled my appetite." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

To face the garment of rebellion 
With some fine colour, that may please the eye 
Of fickle changelings, and poor discontents, 
Which gape and rub the elbow at the news 
Of hurlyburly innovation. 

Henry the Fourth, Part II. 

There had been great preparations made at Ellieslaw Castle for the 
entertainment on this important day, when not only the gentlemen 
of note in the neighbourhood, attached to the Jacobite interest, were 
expected to rendezvous, but also many subordinate malcontents 
whom difficulty of circumstances, love of change, resentment against 
England, or any of the numerous causes which inflamed men's 
passions at the time, rendered apt to join in perilous enterprise. 
The men of rank and substance were not many in number; for 
almost all the large proprietors stood aloof, and most of the smaller 
gentry and yeomanry were of the Presbyterian persuasion, and, 
therefore, however displeased with the Union, unwilling to engage 
in a Jacobite conspiracy. But there were some gentlemen of pro- 
perty, who, either from early principle, from religious motives, or 
sharing the ambitious views of Ellieslaw, had given countenance to 
his scheme; and there were, also, some foty ^qutl^ tosh, \&& 
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Mareschal, desirous of signalising themselves by engaging in a 
dangerous enterprise, by which they hoped to vindicate the indepen- 
dence of their country. The other members of the party were 
persons of inferior rank and desperate fortunes, who were now ready 
to rise in that part of the country, as they did afterwards in the year 
1715, under Forster and Derwentwater, when a troop, commanded 
by a Border gentleman named Douglas, consisted almost entirely of 
freebooters, among whom the notorious Luck-in-a-bag, as he was 
called, held a distinguished command. We think it necessary to 
mention these particulars, applicable solely to the province in which 
our scene lies ; because, unquestionably, the Jacobite party, in the 
other parts of the kingdom, consisted of much more formidable, as 
well as much more respectable, materials. 

One long table extended itself down the ample hall of Ellieslaw 
Castle, which was still left much in the state in which it had been 
one hundred years before, stretching, that is, in gloomy length, along 
the whole side of the castle, vaulted with ribbed arches of freestone, 
the groins of which sprung from projecting figures, that, carved into 
all the wild forms which the fantastic imagination of a Qothic archi- 
tect could devise, grinned, frowned, and gnashed their tusks at the 
assembly below. Long narrow windows lighted the banqueting 
room on both sides, filled up with stained glass, through which the 
sun emitted a dusky and discoloured light. A banner, which 
tradition averred to have been taken from the English at the battle 
of Sark, waved over the chair in which Ellieslaw presided, as if to 
inflame the courage of the guests, by reminding them of ancient 
victories over their neighbours. He himself, a portly figure, dressed 
on this occasion with uncommon care, and with features which, 
though of a stern and sinister expression, might well be termed 
handsome, looked the old feudal baron extremely welL Sir Frederick 
Langley was placed on his right hand, and Mr. Mareschal of Mareschai- 
Wells on his left. Some gentlemen of consideration, with their sons, 
brothers, and nephews, were seated at the upper end of the table, 
and among these Mr. Ratcliffe had his place. Beneath the salt-cellar 
(a massive piece of plate which occupied the midst of the table) sat 
the 8%7ie nomine turba, men whose vanity was gratified by holding 
even this subordinate space at the social board, while the distinction 
observed in ranking them was a salvo to the pride of their superiors. 
That the lower house was not very select must be admitted, since 
Willie of We8tburnflat was one of the party. The unabashed 
audacity of this fellow, in daring to present himself in the house of a 
gentleman to whom he had just offered so flagrant an insult, can 
only be accounted for by supposing him confid.o\x& ttat hia share in 
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carrying off Miss Vere was a secret, safe in her possession and that 
of her father. 

Before this numerous and miscellaneous party was placed a dinner, 
consisting, not indeed of the delicacies of the season, as the news- 
papers express it, but of viands, ample, solid, and sumptuous, under 
which the very board groaned. But the mirth was not in proportion 
to the good cheer. The lower end of the table were, for some time, 
chilled by constraint and respect, on finding themselves members of 
so august an assembly ; and those who were placed around it had 
those feelings of awe with which P. P., clerk of the parish, describes 
himself oppressed, when he first uplifted the psalm in presence of 
those persons of high worship, the wise Mr. Justice Freeman, the 
good Lady Jones, and the great Sir Thomas Truby. This cere- 
monious frost, however, soon gave way before the incentives to 
merriment, which were liberally supplied, and as liberally consumed 
by the guests of the lower description. They became talkative, loud, 
and even clamorous in their mirth. 

But it was not in the power of wine or brandy to elevate the 
spirits of those who held the higher places at the banquet. They 
experienced the chilling revulsion of spirits which often takes place, 
when men are called upon to take a desperate resolution, after having 
placed themselves in circumstances where it is alike difficult to 
advance or to recede. The precipice looked deeper and more 
dangerous as they approached the brink, and each waited with an 
inward emotion of awe, expecting which of his confederates would 
set the example by plunging himself down. This inward sensation 
of fear and reluctance acted differently, according to the various 
habits and characters of the company. One looked grave ; another 
looked silly ; a third gazed with apprehension on the empty seats at 
the higher end of the table, designed for members of the conspiracy 
whose prudence had prevailed over their political zeal, and who had 
absented themselves from their consultations at this critical period ; 
and some seemed to be reckoning up in their minds the comparative 
rank and prospects of those who were present and absent. Sir 
Frederick Langley was reserved, moody, and discontented. Ellieslaw 
himself made such forced efforts to raise the spirits of the company, 
as plainly marked the flagging of his own. Ratcliffe watched the 
scene with the composure of a vigilant but uninterested spectator. 
Mareschal alone, true to the thoughtless vivacity of his character, ate 
and drank, laughed and jested, and seemed even to find amusement 
in the embarrassment of the company. 

"What has damped our noble courage this morning?" he exclaimed. 
"We seem to be met at a funeral, where the chiei mwxm<s?&isK2&» 
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not speak above their breath, while the mutes and the saulies 
(looking to the lower end of the table) are carousing below. Ellies- 
law, when will you lift 9 f where sleeps your spirit, man ? and what 
has quelled the high hope of the Enight of Langley-dale ?" 

" You speak like a madman/' said Ellieslaw ; " do you not see how 
many are absent V 9 

" And what of that 9" said Mareschal. u Did you not know before 
that one-half of the world are better talkers than doers ? For my 
part, I am much encouraged by seeing at least two-thirds of our 
friends true to the rendezvous, though I suspect one-half of these 
came to secure the dinner in case of the worst." 

" There is no news from the coast which can amount to certainty 
of the King's arrival," said another of the company, in that tone of 
subdued and tremulous whisper which implies a failure of resolution. 

" Not a line from the Earl of D , nor a single gentleman from 

the southern side of the Border/' said a third. 

" Who is he that wishes for more men from England/' exclaimed 
Mareschal, in a theatrical tone of affected heroism — 

"My cousin Ellieslaw ? No, my fair cousin, 
If we are doom'd to die " 

" For God's sake," said Ellieslaw," spare us your folly at present, 
Mareschal." 

" Well, then," said his kinsman, " I '11 bestow my wisdom upon 
you instead, such as it is. If we have gone forward like fools, do not 
let us go back like cowards. We have done enough to draw upon us 
both the suspicion and vengeance of the government ; do not let us 
give up before we have done something to deserve it. What, will no 
one speak 1 Then I '11 leap the ditch the first." And, starting up, 
he filled a beer-glass to the brim with claret, and waving his hand, 
commanded all to follow his example, and to rise up from their seats. 
All obeyed — the more qualified guests as if passively, the others with 
enthusiasm. " Then, my friends, I give you the pledge of the day — 
The independence of Scotland, and the health of our lawful sovereign, 
King James the Eighth, now landed in Lothian, and, as I trust and 
believe, in full possession of his ancient capital !" 

He quaffed off the wine, and threw the glass over his head. 

" It should never," he said, " be profaned by a meaner toast" 

All followed his example, and, amid the crash of glasses and the 
shouts of the company, pledged themselves to stand or fall with the 
principles and political interest which their toast expressed. 

'* You have leaped the ditch with a witness," said Ellieslaw, apart 

t To lift, meaning to lift the coffin, ii the common expression for commencing ft 
fnneral 
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to Mareschal ; " but I believe it is all for the best ; at all events, we 
cannot now retreat from our undertaking. One man alone " (looking 
at Batcliffe) " has refused the pledge ; but of that by-and-by." 

Then, rising up, he addressed the company in a style of inflamma- 
tory invective against the government and its measures, but especially 
the Union ; a treaty, by means of which, he affirmed, Scotland had 
been at once cheated of her independence, her commerce, and her 
honour, and laid as a fettered slave at the foot of the rival against 
whom, through such a length of ages, through so many dangers, and 
by so much blood, she had honourably defended her rights. This 
was touching a theme which found a responsive chord in the bosom 
of every man present. 

"Our commerce is destroyed," hollowed old John Rewcastle, a 
Jedburgh smuggler, from the lower end of the table. 

" Our agriculture is ruined," said the Laird of Broken-girthflow, a 
territory which, since the days of Adam, had borne nothing but ling 
and whortle-berries. 

" Our religion is cut up, root and branch," said the pimple-nosed 
pastor of the Episcopal meeting-house at Kirkwhistle. 

"We shall shortly neither dare shoot a deer nor kiss a wench 
without a certificate from the presbytery and kirk-treasurer/' said 
Mareschal-Wells. 

" Or make a brandy Jeroboam in a frosty morning, without license 
from a commissioner of excise/ 1 said the smuggler. 

"Or ride over the fell in a moonless night/' said Westburnflat, 
" without asking leave of young Earnscliff, or some Englified justice 
of the peace : thae were gude days on the Border when there was 
neither peace nor justice heard of." 

*' Let us remember our wrongs at Darien and Glencoe," continued 
Ellieslaw, "and take arms for the protection of our rights, our 
fortunes, our lives, and our families." 

" Think upon genuine episcopal ordination, without which there 
can be no lawful clergy/' said the divine. 

u Think of the piracies committed on our East-Indian trade by 
Green and the English thieves," said William Willieson, half-owner 
and sole skipper of a brig that made four voyages annually between 
Cockpool and Whitehaven. 

"Remember your liberties," rejoined Mareschal, who seemed to 
take a mischievous delight in precipitating the movements of the 
enthusiasm which he had excited, like a roguish boy, who, having 
lifted the sluice of a mill-dam, enjoys the clatter of the wheels which 
he has put in motion, without thinking of the mischief he may have 
occasioned. " Remember your liberties/ 1 he exc\aim&& *, " <ro&rc&&L 
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cess, press, and presbytery, and the memory of old Willie that first 
brought them upon us 1" 

"Damn the ganger!" echoed old John Bewcastle; "I'll cleave 
him wi' my ain hand." 

" And confound the country-keeper and the constable I" re-echoed 
Westburuflat ; "I'll weize a brace of balls through them before 
morning." 

"We are agreed, then," said Ellieslaw, when the shouts had some- 
what subsided, " to bear this state of things no longer ?" 

" We are agreed to a man/' answered his guests. 

" Not literally so/ 1 said Mr. Ratcliffe ; " for though I cannot hope 
to assuage the violent symptoms which seem so suddenly to have 
seized upon the company, yet I beg to observe, that so far as the 
opinion of a single member goes, I do not entirely coincide in the 
list of grievances which has been announced, and that I do utterly 
protest against the frantic measures which you seem disposed to 
adopt for removing them. I can easily suppose much of what has 
been spoken may have arisen out of the heat of the moment, or have 
been said perhaps in jest. But there are some jests of a nature very 
apt to transpire ; and you ought to remember, gentlemen, that stone- 
walls have ears." 

" Stone-walls may have ears/' returned Ellieslaw, eyeing him with 
a look of triumphant malignity, " but domestic spies, Mr. Ratcliffe, 
will soon find themselves without any, if any such dares to continue 
his abode in a family where his coming was an unauthorised 
intrusion, where his conduct has been that of a presumptuous 
meddler, and from which his exit shall be that of a baffled knave, if 
he does not know how to take a hint. 1 * 

" Mr. Vere," returned Ratcliffe, with calm contempt, " I am folly 
aware that as soon as my presence becomes useless to you, which it 
must through the rash step you are about to adopt, it will immediately 
become unsafe to myself, as it has always been hateful to you. But 
I have one protection, and it is a strong one; for you would not 
willingly hear me detail before gentlemen, and men of honour, the 
singular circumstances in which our connection took its rise. As to 
the rest, I rejoice at its conclusion ; and as I think that Mr. Mare- 
schal and some other gentlemen will guarantee the safety of my ears 
and of my throat (for which last I have more reason to be appre- 
hensive) during the course of the night, I shall not leave your castle 
till to-morrow morning." 

" Be it so, sir," replied Mr. Vere ; "you are entirely safe from my 
resentment, because you are beneath it, and not because I am afraid 
of yoriT disclosing any family secrets, although, for your own sake, I 
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warn you to beware how you do so. Your agency and intermediation 
can be of little consequence to one who will win or lose all, as lawful 
right or unjust usurpation shall succeed in the struggle that is about 
to ensue. Farewell, sir." 

Batcliffe arose, and cast upon him a look which Yere seemed to 
sustain with difficulty, and, bowing to those around him, left the room. 

This conversation made an impression on many of the company, 
which Ellieslaw hastened to dispel by entering upon the business of 
the day. Their hasty deliberations went to organise an immediate 
insurrection. Ellieslaw, Mareschal, and Sir Frederick Langley were 
chosen leaders, with powers to direct their farther measures. A place 
of rendezvous was appointed, at which all agreed to meet early on 
the ensuing day, with such followers and friends to the cause as each 
could collect around him. Several of the guests retired to make the 
necessary preparations ; and Ellieslaw made a formal apology to the 
others, who, with Westburnnat and the old smuggler, continued to 
ply the bottle staunchly, for leaving the head of the table, as he must 
necessarily hold a separate and sober conference with the coadjutors 
whom they had associated with him in the command. The apology 
was the more readily accepted, as he prayed them, at the same time, 
to continue to amuse themselves with such refreshments as the cellars 
of the castle afforded. Shouts of applause followed their retreat; 
and the names of Yere, Langley, and, above all, of Mareschal, were 
thundered forth in chorus, and bathed with copious bumpers re- 
peatedly during the remainder of the evening. 

When the principal conspirators had retired into a separate 
apartment, they gazed on each other for a minute with a sort of 
embarrassment, which, in Sir Frederick's dark features, amounted 
to an expression of discontented sullenness. Mareschal was the first 
to break the pause, saying, with a loud burst of laughter, " Well ! we 
are fairly embarked now, gentlemen — vogue la gatire /" 

" We may thank you for the plunge/' said Ellieslaw. 

" Yes ; but I don't know how far you will thank me," answered 
Mareschal, "when I show you this letter, which I received just 
before we sat down. My servant told me it was delivered by a man 
he had never seen before, who went off at the gallop after charging 
him to put it into my own hand." 

Ellieslaw impatiently opened the letter, and read aloud — 

Edinburgh, . 

Hond. Sir, 

Having obligations to your family, which shall be nameless, and 

learning that you are one of the company of adventurers doing 

business for the house of James and Company, late merchants in 
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Londoiii now in Dunkirk, I think it right to send you this early and 
private information, that the vessels you expected have been driven 
off the coast, without having been able to break bulk, or to land any 
part of their cargo ; and that the west-country partners have resolved 
to withdraw their name from the firm, as it must prove a losing 
concern. Having good hope you will avail yourself of this early 
information, to do what is needful for your own security, I rest your 
humble servant, v 

Nihil Nameless. 

For Ralph Mabhohal, q/ Mortschal-WcUs 
— These, with care and speed. 

Sir Frederick's jaw dropped, and his countenance blackened, as 
the letter was read, and Ellieslaw exclaimed — "Why, this affects the 
very mainspring of our enterprise. If the French fleet, with the 
King on board, has been chased off by the English, as this d d 
scrawl seems to intimate, where are we V 9 

" Just where we were this morning, I think," said Mareschal, still 
laughing. 

" Pardon me, and a truce to your ill-timed mirth, Mr. Mareschal; 
this morning we were not committed publicly, as we now stand com- 
mitted by your own mad act, when you had a letter in your pocket 
apprising you that our undertaking was desperate." 

"Ay, ay, I expected you would say so. But, in the first place, my 
friend Nihil Nameless and his letter may be all a flam ; and, moreover, 
I would have you know that I am tired of a party that does nothing 
but form bold resolutions over-night, and sleep them away with their 
wine before morning. The government are now unprovided of men 
and ammunition; in a few weeks they will have enough of both: 
the country is now in a flame against them ; in a few weeks, betwixt 
the effects of self-interest, of fear, and of lukewarm indifference, which 
are already so visible, this first fervour will be as cold as Christmas* 
So, as I was determined to go the vole, I have taken care you shall dip 
as deep as I ; it signifies nothing plunging. You are fairly in the bog, 
and must struggle through." 

"You are mistaken with respect to one of us, Mr. Mareschal! 9 
said Sir Frederick Langley; and applying himself to the bell, he 
desired the person who entered to order his servants and hones 
instantly. 

" You must not leave us, Sir Frederick,' 1 said Ellieslaw ; " we have 
our musters to go over." 

" I will go to-night, Mr. Vere," said Sir Frederick, " and write you 
my intentions in this matter when I am at home." 

''Ay," said Mareschal, " and send them by a troop of hone from 
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Carlisle to make us prisoners 1 Look ye, Sir Frederick, I for one will 
neither be deserted nor betrayed ; and if you leave Ellieslaw Castle 
to-night, it shall be by passing over my dead body." 

" For shame ! Mareschal," said Mr. Vere, " how can you so hastily 
misinterpret our friend's intentions ? I am sure Sir Frederick can 
only be jesting with us ; for, were he not too honourable to dream of 
deserting the cause, he cannot but remember the full proofs we have 
of his accession to it, and his eager activity in advancing it He 
cannot but be conscious, besides, that the first information will be 
readily received by government, and that if the question be, which 
can first lodge intelligence of the affair, we can easily save a few hours 
on him." 

" You should say you, and not we, when you talk of priorities in 
such a race of treachery ; for my part, I won't enter my horse for 
such a plate/' said Mareschal; and added betwixt his teeth, "A 
pretty pair of fellows to trust a man's neck with!" 

" I am not to be intimidated from doing what I think proper," said 
Sir Frederick Langley ; " and my first step shall be to leave Ellieslaw. 
I have no reason to keep faith with one " (looking at Vere) " who has 
kept none with me." 

" In what respect," said Ellieslaw, silencing, with a motion of his 
hand, his impetuous kinsman — " how have I disappointed you, Sir 
Frederick ?" 

" In the nearest and most tender point — you have trifled with me 
concerning our proposed alliance, which you well knew was the gage 
of our political undertaking. This carrying off and this bringing 
back of Miss Vere — the cold reception I have met with from her, and 
the excuses with which you cover it, I believe to be mere evasions, 
that you may yourself retain possession of the estates which are hers 
by right, and make me, in the meanwhile, a tool in your desperate 
enterprise, by holding out hopes and expectations which you are 
resolved never to realise." 

" Sir Frederick, I protest, by all that is sacred " 

" I will listen to no protestations ; I have been cheated with them 
too long," answered Sir Frederick. 

" If you leave us," said Ellieslaw, " you cannot but know both 
your ruin and ours is certain ; all depends on our adhering together." 

'* Leave me to take care of myself," returned the knight ; " but 
were what you say true, I would rather perish than be fooled any 
farther." 

•' Can nothing — no surety convince you of my sincerity V 9 said 
Ellieslaw ; " this morning I should have repelled your unjust sus- 
picions as an insult; but situated as we now ace '' 

a 
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"You feel yourself compelled to be sincere 1" retorted Sir 
Frederick. "If you would have me think so, there is but one 
way to convince me of it — let your daughter bestow her hand on me 
this evening." 

" So soon I — impossible," answered Yere ; " think of her late alarm 
—of our present undertaking." 

" I will listen to nothing but to her consent, plighted at the altar. 
You have a chapel in the castle — Doctor Hobbler is present among 
the company — this proof of your good faith to-night, and we are 
again joined in heart and hand. If you refuse me when it is so 
much for your advantage to consent, how shall I trust you to-morrow, 
when I shall stand committed in your undertaking, and unable to 
retract?" 

"And am I to understand that, if you can be made my son-in-law 
to-night, our friendship is renewed 1" said Ellieslaw. 

" Most infallibly, and most inviolably," replied Sir Frederick. 

" Then," said Yere, " though what you ask is premature, indelicate, 
and unjust towards my character, yet, Sir Frederick, give me your 
hand — my daughter shall be your wife." 

" This night %* 

"This very night," replied Ellieslaw, " before the dock strikes 
twelve." 

" With her own consent, I trust," said Mareschal ; " for I promise 
you both, gentlemen, I will not stand tamely by, and see any 
violence put on the will of my pretty kinswoman." 

"Another pest in this hot-headed fellow," muttered Ellieslaw; 
and then aloud, " With her own consent ? For what do you take 
me, Mareschal, that you should suppose your interference necessary 
to protect my daughter against her father ? Depend upon it, she has 
no repugnance to Sir Frederick Langley." 

"Or rather to be called Lady Langley? faith, like enough — there 
are many women might be of her mind ; and I beg your pardon, but 
these sudden demands and concessions alarmed me a little on her 
account." 

" It is only the suddenness of the proposal that embarrasses me, 9 
said Ellieslaw ; " but perhaps if she is found intractable, Sir Frederick 
will consider " 

"I will consider nothing, Mr. Vere — your daughter's hand to- 
night, or I depart, were it at midnight — there is my ultimatum." 

"I embrace it" said Ellieslaw, "and I will leave you to talk upon 
our military preparations, while I go to prepare my daughter for so 
sudden a change of condition." 

So Baying, he left the company. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

He brings Earl Osmond to receive my tows. 

dreadful change I for Tancred, haughty Osmond. 

Tancred and Sigiitnunda. 

Mb. Verb, whom long practice of dissimulation had enabled to 
model his very gait and footsteps to aid the purpose of deception, 
walked along the stone passage, and up the first flight of steps 
towards Miss Vere's apartment, with the alert, firm, and steady pace 
of one, who is bound indeed, upon important business, but who 
entertains no doubt he can terminate his affairs satisfactorily. But 
when out of hearing of the gentlemen whom he had left, his step 
became so slow and irresolute, as to correspond with his doubts and 
his fears. At length he. paused in an antechamber to collect his 
ideas, and form his plan of argument, before approaching his 
daughter. 

"In what more hopeless and inextricable dilemma was ever an 
unfortunate man involved !" Such was the tenor of his reflections. 
" If we now fall to pieces by disunion, there can be little doubt that 
the government will take my life as the prime agitator of the 
insurrection. Or, grant I could stoop to save myself by a hasty 
submission, am I not, even in that case, utterly ruined ? I have 
broken, irreconcilably with Ratcliffe, and can have nothing to expect 
from that quarter but insult and persecution. I must wander forth 
an impoverished and dishonoured man, without even the means of 
sustaining life, far less wealth sufficient to counterbalance the infamy 
which my countrymen, both those whom I desert and those whom I 
join, will attach to the name of the political renegade. It is not to 
be thought of. And yet, what choice remains between this lot and 
the ignominious scaffold ? Nothing can save me but reconciliation 
with these men ; and, to accomplish this, I have promised to Langley 
that Isabella shall marry him ere midnight, and to Mareschal, that 
she shall do so without compulsion. I have but one remedy betwixt 
me and ruin — her consent to take a suitor whom she dislikes, upon 
such short notice as would disgust her, even were he a favoured 
lover. But I must trust to the romantic generosity of her 
disposition ; and let me paint the necessity of her obedience ever so 
strongly, I cannot overcharge its reality." 

Having finished this sad chain of reflections upon his perilous 
condition, he entered his daughter's apartment with every nerve 
bent up to the support of the argument which he was about to 
sustain. Though a deceitful and ambitious man, ta 'nv&a tc*» v> 
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devoid of natural affection but that lie m allocked at the part he 
ma about to act, in practising on the feelings of a dutiful and 
affectionate child ; but the recollections, that, if he ancceeded, his 
daughter would only be trepanned into an advantageous match, and 
that, if he failed, he himself wae a lost man, were quite sufficient to 
drown all temples. 

He found Mian Vera seated by the window of her dressing-room, 
her head reclining on her hand, and either sunk in slumber, or so 
deeply engaged in meditation, 
that she did not hear the noise 
he made at his entrance. He 
approached with his features com- 
posed to a deep expression of 
sorrow and sympathy, and, sitting 
down beside her, solicited her 
attention by quietly talcing her 
hand, a motion which he did not 
fail to accompany with a deep sigh. 
"My father!" said Isabella, 
with a sort of Start which ex- 
pressed at least as much fear as 
joy or affection. 

" Yes, Isabella," said Vera, 
"your unhappy father, who comes 
now as a penitent to crave forgive- 
ness of his daughter for an injury 
done to her in the excess of hu 
affection, and then to take leave 
of her for ever." 

"Sir? Offence to me! Take leave for ever! What does all this 
mean 1" said Miss Yere. 

" Yes, Isabella, I am serious. But first let me ask you, have you 
no suspicions that I may have been privy to the strange chance 
which befell you yesterday morning 7" 

"You, sir?" answered Isabella, stammering between a consciousness 
that he had guessed her thoughts justly, and the shame as well at 
fear which forbade her to acknowledge a suspicion so degrading and 
so unnatural. 

"Yes!" he continued, "your hesitation confesses that you enter- 
tain such an opinion, and I have now the painful task of acknow- 
ledging that your suspicions have done me no injustice. But listen 
to my motives. In an evil hour I countenanced the addresses of Sir 
Frederick Langley, conceiving it impossible that you could have any 
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permanent objections to a match where the advantages were, in most 
respects, on your side. In a worse, I entered with him into measures 
calculated to restore our banished monarch and the independence of 
my country. He has taken advantage of my unguarded confidence, 
and now has my life at his disposal." 

" Your life, sir !" said Isabella, faintly. 

" Yes, Isabella, 19 continued her father, " the life of him who gave 
life to you. So soon as I foresaw the excesses in which his headlong 
passion (for, to do him justice, I believe his unreasonable conduct 
arises from excess of attachment to you) was likely to hurry him, 
I endeavoured, by finding a plausible pretext for your absence for 
some weeks, to extricate myself from the dilemma in which I am 
placed. For this purpose, I wished, in case your objections to the 
match continued insurmountable, to have sent you privately for a few 
months to the convent of your maternal aunt at Paris. By a series 
of mistakes you have been brought from the place of secrecy and 
security which I had destined for your temporary abode. Fate has 
baffled my last chance of escape, and I have only to give you my 
blessing, and send you from the castle with Mr. Ratcliffe, who now 
leaves it; my own fate will soon be decided." 

"Good Heaven, sir 1 can this be possible? 9 exclaimed Isabella. 
" 0, why was I freed from the restraint in which you placed me 1 or 
why did you not impart your pleasure to me V 

" Think an instant, Isabella. Would you have had me prejudice, 
in your opinion, the friend I was most desirous of serving, by com- 
municating to you the injurious eagerness with which he pursued 
his object ? Could I do so honourably, having promised to assist his 
suit ? But it is all over. I and Mareschal have made up our minds 
to die like men ; it only remains to send you from hence under a safe 
escort. 1 ' 

" Great powers ! and is there no remedy V said the terrified young 
woman. 

" None, my child," answered Vere, gently, " unless one which you 
would not advise your father to adopt — to be the first to betray his 
friends." 

" 0, no ! no !" she answered, abhorrently yet hastily, as if to reject 
the temptation which the alternative presented to her. " But is 
there no other hope — through flight — through, mediation — through 
supplication ? I will bend my knee to Sir Frederick !" 

"It would be a fruitless degradation; he is determined on his 
course, and I am equally resolved to stand the hazard of my fate. 
On one condition only he will turn aside from his purpose, and that 
condition my lips shall never utter to you." 
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" Name it, I conjure yon, my dear lather !" exelaimed Isabella. 
"What can he aak that we ought not to grant, to prevent the hideous 
catastrophe with which you are threatened 1" 

"That, Isabella," said Vere, solemnly, u you shall never know 
until your father's head has rolled on the bloody scaffold; then, 
indeed, yon will learn there was one sacrifice by which he might 
have been saved." 

"And why not speak it now? 9 said Isabella; "do you fear I 
would flinch from the sacrifice of fortune for your preservation ? 
or would you bequeath me the bitter legacy of life-long remorse, 
so oft as I shall think that you perished, while there remained one 
mode of preventing the dreadful misfortune that overhangs you 1" 

" Then, my child," said Vere, " since yon press me to name what 
I would a thousand times rather leave in silence, I must inform you 
that he will accept for ransom nothing but your hand in marriage, 
and that conferred before midnight this very evening !" 

"This evening, sir!" said the young lady, struck with horror at 
the proposal — " and to such a man ! A man 1— a monster, who could 
wish to win the daughter by threatening the life of the father — it is 
indeed impossible.' 1 

"You say right, my child/ 1 answered her father, "it is indeed 
impossible ; nor have I either the right or the wish to exact such a 
sacrifice. It is the course of nature that the old should die and be 
forgot, and the young should live and be happy." . 

" My father die, and his child can save him ! — but no— no — my 
dear father, pardon me, it is impossible ; you only wish to guide me 
to your wishes. I know your object is what you think my happiness, 
and this dreadful tale is only told to influence my conduct and subdue 
my scruples." 

"My daughter," replied Ellieslaw, in a tone where offended 
authority seemed to struggle with parental affection, "my child 
suspects me of inventing a false tale to work upon her feelings 1 
Even this I must bear, and even from this unworthy suspicion I 
must descend to vindicate myself. You know the stainless honour 
of your cousin Mareschal — mark what I shall write to him, and 
judge from his answer, if the danger in which we stand is not real, 
and whether I have not used every means to avert it." 

He sat down, wrote a few lines hastily, and handed them to 
Isabella, who, after repeated and painful efforts, cleared her eyes 
and head sufficiently to discern their purport. 

"Dear cousin," said the billet, "I find my daughter, as I expected, 
in despair at the untimely and premature urgency of Sir Frederick 
L&ngley. She cannot even comprehend the peril in which we stand, 
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or how much we are in his power. Use your influence with him, 
for Heaven's sake, to modify proposals, to the acceptance of which I 
cannot, and will not, urge my child against all her own feelings, as 
well as those of delicacy and propriety, and oblige your loving 
cousin, — B. V." 

In the agitation of the moment, when her swimming eyes and 
dizzy brain could hardly comprehend the sense of what she looked 
upon, it is not surprising that Miss Yere should have omitted to 
remark that this letter seemed to rest her scruples rather upon the 
form and time of the proposed union, than on a rooted dislike to the 
suitor proposed to her. Mr. Yere rang the bell, and gave the letter 
to a servant to be delivered to Mr. Mareschal, and, rising from his 
chair, continued to traverse the apartment in silence and in great 
agitation until the answer was returned. He glanced it over, and 
wrung the hand of his daughter as he gave it to her. The tenor 
was as follows : — 

" My dear kinsman, I have already urged the knight on the point 
you mention, and I find him as fixed as Cheviot. I am truly sorry 
my fair cousin should be pressed to give up any of her maidenly 
rights. Sir Frederick consents, however, to leave the castle with me 
the instant the ceremony is performed, and we will raise our fol- 
lowers and begin the fray. Thus there is great hope the bridegroom 
may be knocked on the head before he and the bride can meet again, 
so Bell has a fair chance to be Lady Langley & trfo bon marck& 
For the rest, I can only say, that if she can make up her mind 
to the alliance at all — it is no time for mere maiden ceremony — my 
pretty cousin must needs consent to marry in haste, or we shall 
all repent at leisure, or rather have very little leisure to repent; 
which is all at present from him who rests your affectionate kins- 
man, — R. M. 

<< P.S.— Tell Isabella that I would rather cut the knight's throat 
after all, and end the dilemma that way, than see her constrained to 
marry him against her will." 

When Isabella had read this letter, it dropped from her hand, and 
she would, at the same time, have fallen from her chair, had she not 
been supported by her father. 

"My God, my child will die!" exclaimed Yere, the feelings of 
nature overcoming, even in his breast, the sentiments of selfish 
policy; "look up, Isabella — look up, my child— come what will, 
you shall not be the sacrifice — I will fall myself, with the con- 
sciousness I leave you happy. My child may weep on my grave, 
but she shall not — not in this instance — reproach my memory. He 
called a servant. " Go, bid Ratcliffe come hither directly," 
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Daring this interval, Miss Yere became deadly pale, clenched her 
hands, pressing the palms strongly together, closed her eyes and drew 
her lips with strong compression, as if the severe constraint which 
she put upon her internal feelings extended even to her muscular 
organisation. Then raising her head, and drawing in her breath 
strongly ere she spoke, she said with firmness — " Father, I consent 
to the marriage." 

"You shall not — you shall not — my child — my dear child — 
you shall not embrace certain misery to free me from uncertain 
danger." 

So exclaimed Ellieslaw ; and, strange and inconsistent beings that 
we are 1 he expressed the real, though momentary feelings of his 
heart. 

" Father/' repeated Isabella, " I will consent to this marriage." 

" No, my child, no — not now at least — we will humble ourselves 
to obtain delay from him ; and yet, Isabella, could you overcome a 
dislike which has no real foundation, think, in other respects, what 
a match ! — wealth — rank — importance." 

" Father," reiterated Isabella, " I have consented." 

It seemed as if she had lost the power of saying anything else, or 
even of varying the phrase which, with some effort, she had com- 
pelled herself to utter. 

" Heaven bless thee, my child ! — Heaven bless thee ! And it will 
bless thee with riches, with pleasure, with power." 

Miss Yere faintly entreated to be left by herself for the rest of the 
evening. 

"But will you not receive Sir Frederick 1 ?" said her father, 
anxiously. 

" I will meet him," she replied, " I will meet him — when I must, 
and where I must ; but spare me now." 

" Be it so, my dearest ; you shall know no restraint that I can save 
you from. Do not think too hardly of Sir Frederick for this — it is 
an excess of passion." 

Isabella waved her hand impatiently. 

" Forgive me, my child — I go — Heaven bless thee. At eleven — if 
you call me not before — at eleven I come to seek you." 

When he left Isabella she dropt upon her knees — " Heaven aid me 
to support the resolution I have taken — Heaven only can — 0, poor 
Earn8cliff! who shall comfort him? and with what contempt will 
he pronounce her name, who listened to him to-day and gave herself 
to another at night ! But let him despise me — better so than he 
should know the truth. Let him despise me ; if it will but lessen 
his grief, I should feel comfort in the loss of his esteem." 
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She wept bitterly ; attempting in vain, from time to time, to com- 
mence the prayer for which she had sunk on her knees, bat unable 
to calm her spirits sufficiently for the exercise of devotion. As she 
remained in this agony of mind, the door of her apartment was 
slowly opened. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The darksome cave they enter, where they found 
The wofdl man, low sitting on the ground, 
Musing full sadly in his sullen mind. 

Fairy Queen. 

The intruder on Miss Yere's sorrows was Ratcliffe. Ellieslaw had, 
in the agitation of his mind, forgotten to countermand the order he 
had given to call him thither, so that he opened the door with the 
words, " You sent for me, Mr. Yere.* Then looking around — " Miss 
Yere, alone ! on the ground ! and in tears ! " 

"Leave me — leave me, Mr. Ratcliife," said the unhappy young 
lady. 

" I must not leave you," said Ratcliffe ; " I have been repeatedly 
requesting admittance to take my leave of you, and have been 
refused, until your father himself sent for me. Blame me not, if 
I am bold and intrusive ; I have a duty to discharge which makes 
me so." 

" I cannot listen to you — I cannot speak to you, Mr. Ratcliffe ; take 
my best wishes, and for God's sake leave me." 

"Tell me only," said Ratcliffe, "is it true that this monstrous 
match is to go forward, and this very night ? I heard the servants 
proclaim it as I was on the great staircase — I heard the directions 
given to clear out the chapel." 

"Spare me, Mr. Ratcliffe," replied the luckless bride; "and 
from the state in which you see me, judge of the cruelty of these 
questions." 

"Married! to Sir Frederick Langley! and this night! It must 
not— cannot — shall not be." 

" It must be, Mr. Ratcliffe, or my father is ruined." 

" Ah ! I understand," answered Ratcliffe ; " and you have sacrificed 
yourself to save him who But let the virtue of the child atone 
for the faults of the father — it is no time to rake them up. What 
can be done? Time presses — I know but one remedy — with four- 
and-twenty hours I might find many. Miss Yere, you must implore 
the protection of the only human being who has it in his \Kwret 
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to control the coarse of events which threatens to hurry yon 
before it." 

"And what human being/' answered Miss Yere, "has such 
power V* 

"Start not when I name him/ 1 said Ratcliffe, coming near her, 
and speaking in a low but distinct voice. " It is he who is called 
Elshender the Recluse of Mucklestane-Moor." 

" You are mad, Mr. Ratcliffe, or you mean to insult my misery by 
an ill-timed jest!" 

" I am as much in my senses, young lady," answered her adviser, 
" as you are ; and I am no idle jester, far less with misery, least of 
all with your misery. I swear to you that this being (who is other 
far than what he seems) actually possesses the means of redeeming 
you from this hateful union." 

" And of ensuring my father's safety ?" 

" Yes ! even that," said Ratcliffe, "if you plead his cause with him 
—-yet how to obtain admittance to the Recluse." 

"Fear not that," said Miss Yere, suddenly recollecting the 
incident of the rose; "I remember he desired me to call upon 
him for aid in my extremity, and gave me this flower as a token. 
Ere it faded away entirely, I would need, he said, his assistance: 
is it possible his words can have been aught but the ravings of 
insanity V 9 

" Doubt it not — fear it not — but above all," said Ratcliffe, " let us 
lose no time. Are you at liberty, and un watched ?" 

"I believe so," said Isabella; "but what would you have me 
to do V 

" Leave the castle instantly," said Ratcliffe, " and throw yourself at 
the feet of this extraordinary man, who, in circumstances that seem 
to argue the extremity of the most contemptible poverty, possesses 
yet an almost absolute influence over your fate. Guests and servants 
are deep in their carouse — the leaders sitting in conclave on their 
treasonable schemes — my horse stands ready in the stable— I will 
saddle one for you, and meet you at the little garden-gate. Oh, let 
no doubt of my prudence or fidelity prevent your taking the only 
step in your power to escape the dreadful fate which must attend the 
wife of Sir Frederick Langley." 

" Mr. Ratcliffe," said Miss Yere, " you have always been esteemed 
a man of honour and probity, and a drowning wretch will always 
catch at the feeblest twig — I will trust you — I will follow your 
advice— I will meet you at the garden-gate." 

She bolted the outer-door of her apartment as soon as Mr. Ratcliffe 
left her, and descended to the garden by a separate stair of communi- 
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cation which opened to her dressing-room. On the way she felt 
inclined to retreat the consent she had so hastily given to a plan so 
hopeless and extravagant. Sat as she passed in hei descent a private 
door which entered into the chapel from the bach stair, aha heard 
the voice of the female servants as they were employed in the basic 
of cleaning it. 

" Married ! and to sae bad a man. Ewhow, aira 1 onything rather 
than that," 

"They are right— they are right," said Mies Tere, "anything 
rather than that" 

She hurried to the garden. Mr. Ratcliffe was trae to Ms appoint- 
ment — the horses stood (addled 
at the garden-gate, and in a few 
minutes they were advancing 
rapidly towards the hnt of the 
Solitary. 

While the ground was favour- 
able, the speed of their jonraey 
was such aa to prevent much 
communication ; but when a 
steep ascent compelled them to 
slacken tbeir pace, a new cause 
of apprehension occurred to Miss 
Tere'a mind. 

" Mr. Ratcliffe," she said, pull- 
ing up her horse's bridle, " let us 
prosecute no farther a journey 
which nothing but the extreme 
agitation of my mind can vindi- 
cate my having undertaken — I 
am well aware that this man 
passes among the vulgar as being 
possessed of supernatural powers, and carrying on an intercourse with 
beings of another world ; hnt I would have you aware I am neither 
to be imposed on by such follies, nor, were I to believe in their 
existence, durst I, with my feelings of religion, apply to this being in 
my distress," 

"I should have thought. Miss Vere," replied Ratcliffe, "my 
character and habits of thinking were so well known to yon, that 
yon might have held me exculpated from believing in such 
absurdity," 

"Bat in what other mode," said Isabella, "can a being, so 
miserable himself in appearance, possess the power of easvutm^ m&V 
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" Miss Vere," said Ratcliffe, after a momentary pause, "I am bound 
by a solemn oath of secrecy. You must, without farther explanation, 
be satisfied with my pledged assurance that he does possess the 
power, if you can inspire him with the will ; and that, I doubt not, 
you will be able to do." 

"Mr. Ratcliffe/' said Miss Vere, "you may yourself be mistaken; 
you ask an unlimited degree of confidence from me." 

" Recollect, Miss Vere," he replied, " that when, in your humanity, 
you asked me to interfere with your father in favour of Haswell and 
his ruined family — when you requested me to prevail on him to do 
a thing most abhorrent to his nature — to forgive an injury and remit 
a penalty — I stipulated that you should ask me no questions con- 
cerning the sources of my influence. You found no reason to distrust 
me then, do not mistrust me now." 

"But the extraordinary mode of life of this man," said Miss 
Vere; "his seclusion — his figure — the deepness of misanthropy 
which he is said to express in his language — Mr. Ratcliffe, what 
can I think of him if he really possesses the powers you ascribe 
to him V 1 

" This man, young lady, was bred a Catholic, a sect which affords 
a thousand instances of those who have retired from power and 
affluence to voluntary privations more strict even than his." 

" But he avows no religious motive/' replied Miss Vere. 

"No," replied Ratcliffe; " disgust with the world has caused his 
retreat from it without assuming the veil of superstition. Thus far 
I may tell you — he was born to great wealth, which his parents 
designed should become greater by his union with a kinswoman, 
whom for that purpose they bred up in their own house. You have 
seen his figure ; judge what the young lady must have thought of the 
lot to which she was destined. Yet, habituated to his appearance, 
she showed no reluctance, and the friends of— of the person 
whom I speak of, doubted not that the excess of his attachment, 
the various acquisitions of his mind, his many and amiable qualities, 
had overcome the natural horror which his destined bride must 
have entertained at an exterior so dreadfully inauspicious/' 

" And did they judge truly ?" said Isabella. 

"You shall hear. He, at least, was fully aware of his own 
deficiency; the sense of it haunted him like a phantom. 'I am/ 
was his own expression to me — I mean to a man whom he trusted — 
'I am, in spite of what you would say, a poor miserable outcast, 
fitter to have been smothered in the cradle than to have been 
brought up to scare the world in which I crawl.' The person whom 
he addressed in vain endeavoured to imptwaa him with the indifference 
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to external form which is the natural result of philosophy, or entreat 
him to recall the superiority of mental talents to the more attractive 
attributes that are merely personal. ' I hear you,' he would reply ; 
'but you speak the voice of cold-blooded stoicism, or, at least, of 
friendly partiality. But look at every book which we have read, 
those excepted of that abstract philosophy which feels no responsive 
voice in our natural feelings. Is not personal form, such as at least 
can be tolerated without horror and disgust, always represented as 
essential to our ideas of a friend, far more a lover 1 Is not such a 
misshapen monster as I am excluded, by the very fiat of Nature, from 
her fairest enjoyments ? What but my wealth prevents all — perhaps 
even Letitia, or you — from shunning me as something foreign to 
your nature, and more odious, by bearing that distorted resemblance 
to humanity which we observe in the animal tribes that are more 
hateful to man because they seem his caricature V" 

" You repeat the sentiments of a madman," said Miss Vere. 

"No," replied her conductor, K unless a morbid and excessive 
sensibility on such a subject can be termed insanity. Yet I will not 
deny that this governing feeling and apprehension carried the person 
who entertained it to lengths which indicated a deranged imagination. 
He appeared to think that it was necessary for him, by exuberant 
and not always well-chosen instances of liberality, and even pro- 
fusion, to unite himself to the human race, from which he conceived 
himself naturally dissevered. The benefits which he bestowed, from 
a disposition naturally philanthropical in an uncommon degree, were 
exaggerated by the influence of the goading reflection, that more was 
necessary from him than from others — lavishing his treasures as if 
to bribe mankind to receive him into their class. It is scarcely 
necessary to say, that the bounty which flowed from a source so 
capricious was often abused, and his confidence frequently betrayed. 
These disappointments, which occur to all, more or less, and most to 
such as confer benefits without just discrimination, his diseased fancy 
set down to the hatred and contempt excited by his personal de- 
formity. But I fatigue you, Miss Yere V 

"No, by no means; I — I could not prevent my attention from 
wandering an instant ; pray proceed." 

" He became at length," continued Ratcliffe, u the most ingenious 
self-tormentor of whom I have ever heard ; the scoff of the rabble, 
and the sneer of the yet more brutal vulgar of his own rank, was to 
him agony and breaking on the wheel. He regarded the laugh of 
the common people whom he passed on the street, and the suppressed 
titter, or yet more offensive terror of the young girls to whom he was 
introduced in company, as proofs of the true aenafe ^\&&\i\\i&hi<s£& 
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entertained of him, as a prodigy unfit to be received among them on 
the usual terms of society, and as vindicating the wisdom of his 
purpose in withdrawing himself from among them. On the faith 
and sincerity of two persons alone he seemed to rely implicitly— on 
that of his betrothed bride, and of a friend eminently gifted in 
personal accomplishments, who seemed, and indeed probably was, 
sincerely attached to him. He ought to have been so at least, for he 
was literally loaded with benefits by him whom you are now about 
to see. The parents of the subject of my story died within a short 
space of each other. Their death postponed the marriage, for which 
the day had been fixed. The lady did not seem greatly to mourn 
this delay — perhaps that was not to have been expected; but she 
intimated no change of intention, when, after a decent interval, a 
second day was named for their union. The friend of whom I spoke 
was -then a constant resident at the Hall. In an evil hour, at the 
earnest request and entreaty of this friend, they joined a general 
party, where men of different political opinions were mingled, and 
where they drank deep. A quarrel ensued ; the friend of the Recluse 
drew his sword with others, and was thrown down and disarmed by 
a more powerful antagonist They fell in the struggle at the feet of 
the Recluse, who, maimed and truncated as his form appears, 
possesses, nevertheless, great strength, as well as violent passions. 
He caught up a sword, pierced the heart of his friend's antagonist, 
was tried, and his life with difficulty redeemed from justice at the 
expense of a year's close imprisonment, the punishment of man- 
slaughter. The incident affected him most deeply, the more that the 
deceased was a man of excellent character, and had sustained gross 
insult and injury ere he drew his sword. I think, from that moment, 
I observed — I beg pardon — the fits of morbid sensibility which had 
tormented this unfortunate gentleman were rendered henceforth 
more acute by remorse, which he, of all men, was least capable of 
having incurred, or of sustaining when it became his unhappy lot 
His paroxysms of agony could not be concealed from the lady to 
whom he was betrothed ; and it must be confessed they were of an 
alarming and fearful nature. He comforted himself, that, at the 
expiry of his imprisonment, he could form with his wife and friend 
a society, encircled by which he might dispense with more extensive 
communication with the world. He was deceived ; before that term 
elapsed, his friend and his betrothed bride were man and wife. The 
effects of a shock so dreadful on an ardent temperament, a disposition 
already soured by bitter remorse, and loosened by the indulgence of 
a gloomy imagination from the rest of mankind, I cannot describe to 
you ; it waa as if the last cable at which, tta 'veu&l rode had suddenly 
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parted, and left her abandoned to all the wild fury of the tempest 
He was placed under medical restraint As a temporary measure 
this might have been justifiable ; but his hard-hearted friend, who, 
in consequence of his marriage, was now his nearest ally, prolonged 
bis confinement, in order to enjoy the management of his immense 
estates. There was one who owed his all to the sufferer, an humble 
friend, but grateful and faithful. By unceasing exertion and repeated 
invocation of justice, he at length succeeded in obtaining his patron's 
freedom, and reinstatement in the management of his own property, 
to which was soon added that of his intended bride, who, having died 
without male issue, her estates reverted to him, as heir of entail. 
But freedom and wealth were unable to restore the equipoise of his 
mind ; to the former his grief made him indifferent — the latter only 
served him as far as it afforded him the means of indulging his 
strange and wayward fancy. He had renounced the Catholic religion, 
but perhaps some of its doctrines continued to influence a mind, over 
which remorse and misanthropy now assumed, in appearance, an 
unbounded authority. His life has since been that alternately of a 
pilgrim and a hermit, suffering the most severe privations, not indeed 
in ascetic devotion, but in abhorrence of mankind. Yet no man's 
words and actions have been at such a wide difference, nor has any 
hypocritical wretch ever been more ingenious in assigning good 
motives for his vile actions, than this unfortunate in reconciling to 
his abstract principles of misanthropy a conduct which flows from his 
natural generosity and kindness of feeling." 

" Still, Mr. Batcliffe — still you describe the inconsistencies of a 
madman. 

" By no means," replied Batcliffe. " That the imagination of this 
gentleman is disordered, I will not pretend to dispute ; I have already 
told you that it has sometimes broken out into paroxysms approaching 
to real mental alienation. But it is of his common state of mind that 
I speak ; it is irregular, but not deranged ; the shades are as gradual 
as those that divide the light of noon-day from midnight. The 
courtier who ruins his fortune for the attainment of a title which can 
do him no good, or power of which he can make no suitable or 
creditable use, the miser who hoards his useless wealth, and the 
prodigal who squanders it, are all marked with a certain shade of 
insanity. To criminals who are guilty of enormities, when the 
temptation, to a sober mind, bears no proportion to the horror of the 
act, or the probability of detection and punishment, the same obser- 
vation applies ; and every violent passion, as well as anger, may be 
termed a short madness." 

" This may be all good philosophy, Mr. B&tolvf!fe," ttMNt«tft&. lfca& 
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Vere ; " bat excuse me, it by no means emboldens me to visit, at this 
late hour, a person whose extravagance of imagination you yourself 
can only palliate." 

" Bather, then," said Batcliffe, "receive my solemn assurances 
that you do not incur the slightest danger. But what I have been 
hitherto afraid to mention, for fear of alarming you, is, that now 
when we are within sight of his retreat, for I can discover it through 
the twilight, I must go no farther with you; you must proceed 
alone." 

" Alone ?— I dare not." 

" You must, 9 continued Batcliffe ; " I will remain here and wait for 
you." 

"You will not, then, stir from this place," said Miss Vere ; "yet 
the distance is so great, you could not hear me were I to cry for 
assistance." 

" Fear nothing," said her guide ; " or observe, at least, the utmost 
caution in stifling every expression of timidity. Remember that his 
predominant and most harassing apprehension arises from a con- 
sciousness of the hideousne8s of his appearance. Your path lies 
straight beside yon half-fallen willow ; keep the left side of it ; the 
marsh lies on the right. Farewell for a time. Remember the evil 
you are threatened with, and let it overcome at once your fears and 
scruples." 

" Mr. Batcliffe," said Isabella, " farewell ; if you have deceived one 
so unfortunate as myself, you have for ever forfeited the fair charac- 
ter for probity and honour to which I have trusted." 

" On my life — on my soul," continued Batcliffe, raising his voice 
as the distance between them increased, "you are safe — perfectly 
safe." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



-'T was time and griefs 



That framed him thus : Time, with his fairer hand, 
Offering the fortunes of his former days, 
The former man may make him. — Bring us to him, 
And chance it as it may. 

Old Play. 

The sounds of Batcliffe's voice had died on Isabella's ear ; but as she 
frequently looked back, it was some encouragement to her to discern 
his form now darkening in the gloom. Ere, however, she went much 
farther, she lost the object in the increasing shade. The last glimmer 
of the twilight placed her before the hut of the Solitary. She twice 
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extended her hand to the door, and twice she withdrew it ; and when 
■he did at length make the effort, the knock did not equal in violence 
the throb of her own bosom. Her next effort was louder ; her third 
was reiterated, for the fear of not obtaining the protection from which 
Batcliffe promised so much, began to overpower the tenon of his 
presence from whom she was to request it. At length, as she 
still received no answer, she repeatedly called upon tbe Dwarf 
by his assumed name, and requested him to answer and open to 

"What miserable being is reduced,'' said the appalling voice 
of the Solitary, "to seek refuge here? Go hence; when the 
heath-fowl need shelter, they seek it not in the nest of the night- 

" I come to yon, father, 1 ' said Isabella, " in my hoar of adversity, 




even as you yourself commanded, when you promiaed your heart and 
your door should be open to my distress; bat I fear " 

" Ha I" said the Solitary, " then thou art Isabella Vere 1 Give me 
a token that thou art aha." 

"I have brought you hack the rose which you gave me; it has 
not had time to fade ere the hard fate you foretold has come 
upon me !" 

"And if thou hast thus redeemed thy pledge," Baid the Dwarf, "I 
will not forfeit mine. The heart and the door that are shut 
against every other earthly being shall be open to thee and to thy 



She heard him move in his hat, and presently afterwards strike a 
light. One by one, bolt and bar were then withdrawn, the heart of 
Isabella throbbing higher as those obstacles to tht& msa&no.min 
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•accMciTaly removed. The door opened, and the Solitary stood 
before her, his uncouth form and, features illuminated by the iron 
lamp which he held in hi* hand. 

"Eater, daughter of affliction," lie taid, "enter the home of 
misery." 

She entered, and observed, with a, precaution whioh increased ho 
trepidation, that the Reclusefa first act, after letting the lamp upon 
the table, waa to replace the numerous bolU whioh secured the door 
of his hilt. She shrank as she 
heard the noise which accom- 
panied thia ominous operation, 
jet remembered Bat cliff b'i 
caution, and endeavoured to 
suppress all appearance of ap- 
prehension. The light of the 
lamp Was weak and uncertain; 
but the Solitary, without taking 
immediate notice of Isabella, 
otherwise than by motioning 
her to lit down on a small settle 
beside the fire-place, made haste 
to kindle some dry fane, whioh 
presently oast a blare through 
the cottage. Wooden shelves, 
which bora a few books, some 
bandies of dried herbs, and 
one or two wooden cups and 
platters, were on one side of 
the fire; on the other were 
placed some ordinary tools of 
field- labour, mingled with those 
used by mechanics. Where the 
bed should have been, there was 
a wooden frame, strewed with 
withered moss and rushes, the 
coach of the ascetic The whole space of the cottage did not exceed 
ten feet by six within the walls ; and its only furniture, besides what 
we have mentioned, was a table and two stools formed of rough 

Within these narrow precincts Isabella now found herself enclosed 
with a being whose history had nothing to reassure her, and the 
fearful conformation of whose hideous countenance inspired an almost 
superstitions terror. He occupied the seat opposite to her, and, 
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dropping his huge and shaggy eyebrows over his piercing black eyes, 
gazed at her in silence, as if agitated by a variety of contending 
feelings. On the other side sat Isabella, pale as death, her long hair 
uncurled by the evening damps, and falling over her shoulders and 
breast as the wet streamers droop from the mast when the storm has 
passed away, and left the vessel stranded on the beach. The Dwarf 
first broke the silence with the sudden, abrupt, and alarming question 
— " Woman, what evil fate has brought thee hither V* 

" My father's danger, and your own command," she replied faintly, 
but firmly. 

" And you hope for aid from me ?" 

" If you can bestow it," she replied, still in the same tone of mild 
submission. 

"And how should I possess that power?" continued the Dwarf, 
with a bitter sneer ; " is mine the form of a redreaser of wrongs ? Is 
this the castle in which one* powerful enough to be sued to by a fair 
suppliant is likely to hold his residence ? I but mocked thee, girl, 
when I said I would relieve thee.' 1 

" Then must I depart, and face my fate as I best may ! " 

" No 1" said the Dwarf, rising and interposing between her and the 
door, and motioning to her sternly to resume her seat — " no 1 you 
leave me not in this way ; we must have farther conference. Why 
should one being desire aid of another ? Why should not each be 
sufficient to itself 1 Look round you. I, the most despised and most 
decrepit on Nature's common, have required sympathy and help from 
no one. These stones are of my own piling ; these utensils I framed 
with my own hands ; and with this" — and he laid his hand with 
a fierce smile on the long dagger which he always wore beneath his 
garment, and unsheathed it so far that the blade glimmered clear in 
the fire-light — "with this," he pursued, as he thrust the weapon 
back into the scabbard, " I can, if necessary, defend the vital spark 
enclosed in this poor trunk, against the fairest and strongest that 
shall threaten me with injury." 

It was with difficulty Isabella refrained from screaming out aloud ; 
but she did refrain. 

"This," continued the Recluse, "u the life of nature, solitary, 
self-sufficing, and independent. The wolf calls not the wolf to aid 
him in forming his den ; and the vulture invites not another to assist 
her in striking down her prey." 

"And when they are unable to procure themselves support," said 
Isabella, judiciously thinking that he would be most accessible to 
argument couched in his own metaphorical style, " what then is to 
befall them ?" 
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" Let them starve, die, and be forgotten : it is the common lot of 
humanity." 

" It is the lot of the wild tribes of nature," said Isabella, " but 
chiefly of those who are destined to support themselves by rapine, 
which brooks no partner ; but it is not the law of nature in general ; 
even the lower orders have confederacies for mutual defence. But 
mankind — the race would perish did they cease to aid each other. 
From the time that the mother binds the child's head, till the 
moment that some kind assistant wipes the death-damp from the 
brow of the dying, we cannot exist without mutual help. All, 
therefore, that need aid, have right to ask it of their fellow-mortals; 
no one who has the power of granting can refuse it without guilt." 

" And in this simple hope, poor maiden,* said the Solitary, " thou 
hast come into the desert, to seek one whose wish it were that the 
league thou hast spoken of were broken for ever, and that, in very 
truth, the whole race should perish ? Wert thou not frightened ?" 

" Misery/' said Isabella, firmly, " is superior to fear." 

" Hast thou not heard it said in thy mortal world, that I have 
leagued myself with other powers, deformed to the eye and male- 
volent to the human race as myself? Hast thou not heard this? 
And dost thou seek my cell at midnight ?" 

" The Being I worship supports me against such idle fears/' said 
Isabella ; but the increasing agitation of her bosom belied the affected 
courage which her words expressed. 

" Ho ! ho !" said the Dwarf, " thou vauntest thyself a philosopher. 
Yet, shouldst thou not have thought of the danger of entrusting 
thyself, young and beautiful, in the power of one so spited against 
humanity, as to place his chief pleasure in defacing, destroying, and 
degrading her fairest works ?" 

Isabella, much alarmed, continued to answer with firmness, "What- 
ever injuries you may have sustained in the world, you are incapable 
of revenging them on one who never wronged you, nor, wilfully, any 
other." 

" Ay, but, maiden," he continued, his dark eyes flashing with an 
expression of malignity which communicated itself to his wild and 
distorted features, " revenge is the hungry wolf, which asks only to 
tear flesh and lap blood. Think you the lamb's plea of innocence 
would be listened to by him ?" 

"Man!" said Isabella, rising, and expressing herself with much 

dignity, " I fear not the horrible ideas with which you would impress 

me. I cast them from me with disdain. Be you mortal or fiend, you 

would not offer injury to one who sought you as a suppliant in her 

utmost need. You. would not — you doxat uot." 
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" Thou say'st truly, maiden/' rejoined the Solitary ; " I dare not 
— I would not Begone to thy dwelling. Fear nothing with which 
they threaten thee. Thon hast asked my protection — thou shalt find 
it effectual." 

" But, father, this very night I have consented to wed the man that 
I abhor, or I must put the seal to my father's ruin." 

" This night 1— at what hour V 

"Ere midnight." 

" And twilight," said the Dwarf, " has already passed away. But 
fear nothing, there is ample time to protect thee/' 

"And my father?" continued Isabella, in a suppliant tone. 

"Thy father," replied the Dwarf, "has been, and is, my most 
bitter enemy. But fear not ; thy virtue shall save him. And now, 
begone ; were I to keep thee longer by me, I might again fall into 
the stupid dreams concerning human worth from which I have been 
so fearfully awakened. But fear nothing — at the very foot of the 
altar I will redeem thee. Adieu, time presses, and I must 
act!" 

He led her to the door of the hut, which he opened for her 
departure. She remounted her horse, which had been feeding in 
the outer enclosure, and pressed him forward by the light of the 
moon, which was now rising, to the spot where she had left Batcliffe. 

" Have you succeeded ?" was his first eager question. 

" I have obtained promises from him to whom you sent me ; but 
how can he possibly accomplish them V 

" Thank God !" said Batcliffe ; " doubt not his power to fulfil his 
promise." 

At this moment a shrill whistle was heard to resound along the 
heath. 

"Hark !" said Batcliffe, "he calls me. Miss Yere, return home, 
and leave unbolted the postern-door of the garden ; to that which 
opens on the back-stairs I have a private key." 

A second whistle was heard, yet more shrill and prolonged than 
the first. 

" I come, T come," said Batcliffe ; and setting spurs to his horse, 
rode over the heath in the direction of the Becluse's hut. Miss 
Yere returned to the castle, the mettle of the animal on which 
she rode, and her own anxiety of mind, combining to accelerate her 
journey. 

She obeyed Batcliffe's directions, though without well apprehend- 
ing their purpose, and leaving her horse at large in a paddock near 
the garden, hurried to her own apartment, which she reached without 
observation. She now unbolted her door, and ron% ta& Vk&l W 
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lights. Her father appeared along with the servant who answered 
her summons, 

" He had been twice, 11 he said, " listening at her door daring the 
two hoars that had elapsed since he left her, and, not hearing her 
speak, had become apprehensive that she was taken ill." 

"And now, my dear father, 9 she said, " permit me to claim the 
promise 70a so kindly gave ; let the last moments of freedom which 
I am to enjoy be mine without interruption ; and protract to the last 
moment the respite which is allowed me." 

"I will/' said her father; "nor shall you be again interrupted. 
But this disordered dress — this dishevelled hair — do not let me find 
you thns when I call on yoa again ; the sacrifice, to be beneficial, 
must be voluntary." 

"Must it be so?" she replied; "then fear not, my father! the 
victim shall be adorned," 



CHAPTER XVII. 

This looks not like a nuptial 

Much Ado about Nothing. 

The chapel in the castle of Ellieslaw, destined to be the scene of this 
ill-omened union, was a building of much older date than the castle 
itself, though that claimed considerable antiquity. Before the wars 
between England and Scotland had become so common and of such 
long duration that the buildings along both sides tf the Border were 
chiefly dedicated to warlike purposes, there had been a small settle- 
ment of monks at Ellieslaw, a dependency, it is believed by anti- 
quaries, on the rich Abbey of Jedburgh. Their possessions had long 
passed away under the changes introduced by war and mutual ravage. 
A feudal castle had arisen on the ruin of their cells, and their chapel 
was included in its precincts. 

The edifice, in its round arches and massive pillars, the simplicity 
of which referred their date to what has been called the Saxon archi- 
ture, presented at all times a dark and sombre appearance, and had 
been frequently used as the cemetery of the family of the feudal 
lords, as well as formerly of the monastic brethren. But it looked 
doubly gloomy by the effect of the few and smoky torches which were 
used to enlighten it on the present occasion, and which, spreading a 
glare of yellow light in their immediate vicinity, were surrounded 
beyond by a red and purple halo reflected from their own smoke, and 
beyond that again by a zone of darkness which magnified the extent of 
the chapel, while it rendered it iurooaaibla tor the eye to ascertain its 
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limiti. Some injudicious ornaments, adopted in haste for the oc- 
casion, rather added to the dreariness of the scene. Old fragments of 
tapestry, torn from the walls of other apartments, had been hastily 
and partially disposed around those of the chapel, and mingled 
inconsistently with scutcheons and funeral emblems of the dead, 
which they elsewhere exhibited. On each side of the stone altar 
was a monument, the appearance of which formed an equally strange 
contrast On the one was the figure, in stone, of some grim hermit, 
or monk, who had died in the odour of sanctity ; he was represented 
as recumbent, in his cowl and scapulaire, with his face turned up- 
ward, as in the act of devotion, and his hands folded, from which his 
string of beads was dependent. On the other side was a tomb, in the 
Italian taste, composed of the most beautiful statuary marble, and 
accounted a model of modern art. It was erected to the memory of 
Isabella's mother, the late Mrs. Vere of Ellieslaw, who was repre- 
sented as in a dying posture, while a weeping cherub, with eyes 
averted, seemed in the act of extinguishing a dying lamp as emblematic 
of her speedy dissolution. It was, indeed, a masterpiece of art, but 
misplaced in the rude vault to which it had been consigned. Many 
were surprised, and even scandalised, that Ellieslaw, not remarkable 
for attention to his lady while alive, should erect, after her death, 
such a costly mausoleum in affected sorrow; others cleared him 
from the imputation of hypocrisy, and averred that the monument 
had been constructed under the direction, and at the sole expense, of 
Mr. Batcliffe. 

Before these monuments the wedding guests were assembled. 
They were few in number ; for many had left the castle to prepare 
for the ensuing political explosion, and Ellieslaw was, in the circum- 
stances of the case, far from being desirous to extend invitations 
farther than to those near relations whose presence the custom of the 
country rendered indispensable. Next to the altar stood Sir Frederick 
Langley, dark, moody, and thoughtful, even beyond his wont, and 
near him, Mareschal, who was to play the part of bridesman, as it 
was called. The thoughtless humour of this young gentleman, on 
which he never deigned to place the least restraint, added to the 
cloud which overhung the brow of the bridegroom. 

" The bride is not yet come out of her chamber," he whispered 
to Sir Frederick; "I trust that we must not have recourse to 
the violent expedients of the Romans which I read of at college. 
It would be hard upon my pretty cousin to be run away with 
twice in two days, though I know no one better worth such a violent 
compliment." 

Sir Frederick attempted to turn a deaf ear to \»\a& &s&&\xh& > 
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humming a tone, and looking another way, but Mareschal proceeded 
in the same wild manner. 

"This delay is hard npon Dr. Hobbler, who was disturbed to 
accelerate preparations for this joyful event when he had success- 
fully extracted the cork of his third bottle. I hope you will keep 
him free of the censure of his superiors, for I take it this is 
beyond canonical hours. But here come Ellieslaw and my pretty 
cousin — prettier than ever, I think, were it not she seems so faint, 
and so deadly pale. Hark ye, Sir Knight, if she says not tbs with 
right good-will, it shall be no wedding, for all that has come and 
gone yet." 

"No wedding, sir?" returned Sir Frederick, in a loud whisper, 
the tone of which indicated that his angry feelings were suppressed 
with difficulty. 

"No— no marriage, 1 ' replied Mareschal, "there's my hand and 
glove on't." 

Sir Frederick Langley took his hand, and as he wrung it hard, 
said in a lower whisper, " Mareschal, you shall answer this," and then 
flung his hand from him. 

"That I will readily do," said Mareschal, "for never word escaped 
my lips that my hand was not ready to guarantee. So, speak up, 
my pretty cousin, and tell me if it be your free-will and unbiassed 
resolution to accept of this gallant knight for your lord and husband ; 
for if you have the tenth part of a scruple upon the subject, fall back, 
fall edge, he shall not have you." 

"Are you mad, Mr. Mareschal?" said Ellieslaw, who, having 
been this young man's guardian during his minority, often 
employed a tone of authority to him. " Do you suppose I would 
drag my daughter to the foot of the altar, were it not her own 
choice ?" 

"Tut, Ellieslaw/' retorted the young gentleman, "never tell me 
of the contrary ; her eyes are full of tears, and her cheeks are whiter 
than her white dress. I must insist, in the name of common 
humanity, that the ceremony be adjourned till to-morrow." 

" She shall tell you herself, thou incorrigible intermeddler in what 
concerns thee not, that it is her wish the ceremony should go on. 
Is it not, Isabella, my dear V 

" It is," said Isabella, half fainting — " since there is no help either 
in God or man." 

The first word alone was distinctly audible. Mareschal shrugged 
up his shoulders and stepped back. Ellieslaw led, or rather sup- 
ported, his daughter to the altar. Sir Frederick moved forward 
and placed himself by her side. Tne d^tuuv. wgeoed hie prayer- 
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book, and looked to Mr. Vere for the signal to commence the service. 
" Proceed," said the latter. 

But a voice, as if issuing from the tomb of his deceased wife, called, 
in such load and harsh accents as awakened every echo in the vaulted 
chapel, " Forbear 1" 

All were mute and motionless, till a distant rustle, and the clash 
of swords, or something resembling it, was heard from the remote 
apartments. It ceased almost instantly. 

" What new device is this ?" said Sir Frederick, fiercely, eyeing 
Ellieslaw and Mareschal with a glance of malignant suspicion. 

" It can be but the frolic of some intemperate guest," said Ellies- 
law, though greatly confounded ; " we must make large allowances 
for the excess of this evening's festivity. Proceed with the service." 

Before the clergyman could obey, the same prohibition which they 
had before heard was repeated from the same spot. The female 
attendants screamed, and fled from the chapel ; the gentlemen laid 
their hands on their swords. Ere the first moment of surprise had 
passed by, the Dwarf stepped from behind the monument, and placed 
himself full in front of Mr. Vere. The effect of so strange and hideous 
an apparition in such a place and in such circumstances appalled 
all present, but seemed to annihilate the Laird of Ellieslaw, who, 
dropping his daughter's arm, staggered against the nearest pillar, 
and, clasping it with his hands as if for support, laid his brow against 
the column. 

"Who is this fellow?" said Sir Frederick; "and what does he 
mean by this intrusion 1" 

" It is one who comes to tell you," said the Dwarf, with the peculiar 
acrimony which usually marked his manner, " that, in marrying that 
young lady, you wed neither the heiress of Ellieslaw, nor of Mauley- 
Hall, nor of Polverton, nor of one furrow of land, unless she marries 
with my consent; and to thee that consent shall never be given. 
Down— down on thy knees, and thank Heaven that thou art pre- 
vented from wedding qualities with which thou hast no concern — 
portionless truth, virtue, and innocence. And thou, base ingrate," 
he continued, addressing himself to Ellieslaw, " what is thy wretched 
subterfuge now ? Thou, who wouldst sell thy daughter to relieve 
thee from danger, as in famine thou wouldst have slain and devoured 
her to preserve thy own vile life ! Ay, hide thy face with thy hands ; 
well mayst thou blush to look on him whose body thou didst consign 
to chains, his hand to guilt, and his soul to misery. Saved once more 
by the virtue of her who calls you father, go hence, and may the 
pardon and benefits I confer on thee prove literal coals of fire till thy 
brain is seared and scorched like mine 1" 
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Ellieslaw left the chapel with a gesture of mute despair. 

" Follow him, Hubert Ratcliffe," said the Dwarf, " and inform him 
of his destiny. He will rejoice — for to breathe air and to handle gold 
is to him happiness. 1 ' 

" I understand nothing of aU this, 19 said Sir Frederick Langley ; 
" but we are here a body of gentlemen in arms and authority for 
King James ; and whether you really, sir, be that Sir Edward Mauley 
who has been so long supposed dead in confinement, or whether you 
be an impostor assuming his name and title, we will use the freedom 
of detaining you, till your appearance here at this moment is better 
accounted for ; we will have no spies among us. Seize on him, my 
friends." 

But the domestics shrunk back in doubt and alarm. Sir Frederick 
himself stepped forward towards the Recluse, as if to lay hands on 
his person, when his progress was suddenly stopped by the glittering 
point of a partisan, which the sturdy hand of Hobbie Elliot presented 
against his bosom. 

"Ill gar daylight shine through ye, if you offer to steer him 1" 
said the stout Borderer; "stand back, or I'll strike ye through! 
Naebody shall lay a finger on Elshie; he's a canny, neighbourly 
man, aye ready to make a friend help; and, though ye may think 
him a lamiter, yet grippie for grippie, friend, I'll wad a wether hell 
make the bluid spin frae under your nails. He's a teugh carle, 
Elshie ! he grips like a smith's vice." 

"What has brought you here, Elliot?" said Mareschal; "who 
called on you for interference ?" 

" Troth, Mareschal- Wells," answered Hobbie, " I am just come 
here, wi' twenty or thretty mair o' us, in my ain name and the King's 
— or Queen's, ca' they her ? — and Canny Elshie's into the bargain, to 
keep the peace, and pay back some ill usage EUieslaw has gien me. 
A bonny breakfast the loons gae me the ither morning, and him at 
the bottom on 't ; and trow ye I wasna ready to supper him up ? Ye 
needna lay your hands on your swords, gentlemen, the house is ours 
wi' little din ; for the doors were open, and there had been ower 
muckle punch amang your folk ; we took their swords and pistols as 
easily as ye wad shiel peacods." 

Mareschal rushed out, and immediately re-entered the chapel. 

" By Heaven 1 it is true, Sir Frederick ; the house is filled with 
armed men, and our drunken beasts are all disarmed. Draw, and 
let us fight our way." 

"Binna rash— binna rash," exclaimed Hobbie; "hear me a bit, 

hear me a bit. We mean ye nae harm ; but, as ye are in arms for 

King James, as ye ca' him, and tne ipr*\%to*, -W* \.Yttro^hfc it right to 
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keep up the auld neighbour war, and stand np for the t'other ane 
and the Kirk; bat well no hart a hair o' your heads, if ye like to 
gang hame quietly. And it will be your best way, for there's sure 
news come frae Loudoun that him they ca' Bang, or Byng, or what 
ist, has bangtt the French ships and the new king aff the coast 
however; aae ye had best bide content wi' auld Nanse for want of a 
better Queen," 

Ratclifle,who at this moment entered, confirmed these accounts so 
unfavourable to the Jacobite interest Sir Frederick, almost instantly, 
and without taking leave of any one, left the castle, with such of his 
attendants as were able to follow him. 

"And what will you do, Mr. Mareschal ? " said Ratcliffe. 

u Why, faith," answered he, smiling, " I hardly know ; my spirit is 
too great, and my fortune too small, for me to follow the example of 
the doughty bridegroom. It is not in my nature, and it is hardly 
worth my while." 

M Welly then, disperse your men, and remain quiet, and this will 
be overlooked, as there has been no overt act." 

"Hout, ay," said Elliot, "just let byganes be byganes, and a' 
friends again ; deil ane I bear malice at but Westburnfl at, and I hae 
gien him baith a het skin and a cauld ane. I hadna changed three 
blows of the broadsword wi' him before he lap the window into the 
castle-moat, and swattered through it like a wild duck. He's a 
clever fallow, indeed! maun kilt awa wi' ae bonny lass in the 
morning, and another at night, less wadna serve him! but if he 
fliwiA kilt himself out o' the country, I'se kilt him wi' a tow, for the 
Castleton meeting's clean blawn ower; his friends will no coun- 
tenance him." 

Daring the general confusion, Isabella had thrown herself at the 
feet of her kinsman, Sir Edward Mauley, for so we must now call 
the Solitary, to express at once her gratitude, and to beseech forgive- 
ness for her father. The eyes of all began to be fixed on them, as 
soon as their own agitation and the bustle of the attendants had 
somewhat abated. Miss Vere kneeled beside the tomb of her mother, 
to whose statue her features exhibited a marked resemblance. She 
held the hand of the Dwarf, which she kissed repeatedly and bathed 
with tears. He stood fixed and motionless, excepting that his eyes 
glanced alternately on the marble figure and the living suppliant. 
At length the large drops which gathered on his eyelashes compelled 
him to draw his hand across them. 

" I thought," he said, " that tears and I had done ; but we shed 
them at our birth, and the spring dries not until we are in our graves. 
But no melting of the heart shall dissolve my t^o\\\X\cki, \^uft» 
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here, at once, and for ever, with all of which the memory " (looking 
to the tomb) " or the presence " (he pressed Isabella's hand) " is dear 
to me. Speak not to me ! attempt not to thwart my determination ! 
it will avail nothing; you will hear of and see this lamp of 
deformity no more. To you I shall be dead ere I am actually in my 
grave, and you will think of me as of a friend disencumbered from 
the toils and crimes of existence." 

He kissed Isabella on the forehead, impressed another kiss on the 
brow of the statue by which she knelt, and left the chapel, followed 
by Ratcliffe. Isabella, almost exhausted by the emotions of the day, 
was carried to her apartment by her women. Most of the other 
guests dispersed, after having separately endeavoured to impress on 
all who would listen to them their disapprobation of the plots formed 
against the government, or their regret for having engaged in them. 
Hobbie Elliot assumed the command of the castle for the night, and 
mounted a regular guard. He boasted not a little of the alacrity with 
which his friends and he had obeyed a hasty summons received from 
Elshie through the faithful Ratcliffe. And it was a lucky chance, he 
said, that on that very day they had got notice that Westburnflat did 
not intend to keep his tryste at Castleton, but to hold them at 
defiance ; so that a considerable party had assembled at the Heugh- 
foot, with the intention of paying a visit to the robber's tower on the 
ensuing morning, and their course was easily directed to Ellieslaw 
Castle. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



-Last scene of all. 



To close this strange, eventful history. 

As You, Like it. 

On the next morning, Mr. Ratcliffe presented Miss Vere with a letter 
from her father, of which the following is the tenor : — 

"My dearest Child, 

" The malice of a persecuting government will compel me, 
for my own safety, to retreat abroad, and to remain for some time in 
foreign parts. I do not ask you to accompany or follow me ; you will 
attend to my interest and your own more effectually by remaining 
where you are. It is unnecessary to enter into a minute detail con- 
cerning the causes of the strange events which yesterday took place. 
I think I have reason to complain of the usage I have received from 
Sir Edward Mauley, who is your neaxeafc ^xat&ko. bj the mother's 
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side; but as he has declared 70a his heir, and is to put 70a in 
immediate possession of a large part of his fortune, I account it a full 
atonement. I am aware he has never forgiven the preference which 
your mother gave to my addresses, instead of complying with the 
terms of a sort of family compact which absurdly and tyrannically 
destined her to wed her deformed relative. The shock was even 
sufficient to unsettle his wits (which, indeed, were never over- well 
arranged) ; and I had, as the husband of his nearest kinswoman and 
heir, the delicate task of taking care of his person and property, 
until he was reinstated in the management of the latter by those who, 
no doubt, thought they were doing him justice ; although, if some 
parts of his subsequent conduct be examined, it will appear that he 
ought, for his own sake, to have been left under the influence of a 
mild and salutary restraint. 

"In one particular, however, he showed a sense of the ties of 
blood, as well as of his own frailty ; for while he sequestered himself 
closely from the world, under various names and disguises, and 
insisted on spreading a report of his own death (in which, to gratify 
him, I willingly acquiesced), he left at my disposal the rents of a great 
proportion of his estates, and especially all those which, having 
belonged to your mother, reverted to him as a male fief. In this he 
may have thought that he was acting with extreme generosity, while, 
in the opinion of all impartial men, he will only be considered as 
having fulfilled a natural obligation, seeing that, in justice, if not in 
strict law, you must be considered as the heir of your mother, and I 
as your legal administrator. Instead, therefore, of considering myself 
as loaded with obligations to Sir Edward on this account, I think I 
had reason to complain that these remittances were only doled out to 
me at the pleasure of Mr. Ratcliffe, who, moreover, exacted from me 
mortgages over my paternal estate of EUieslaw for any sums which I 
required as an extra advance; and thus may be said to have in- 
sinuated himself into the absolute management and control of 
my property. Or, if all this seeming friendship was employed by 
Sir Edward for the purpose of obtaining a complete command of my 
affairs, and acquiring the power of ruining me at his pleasure, I feel 
myself, I must repeat, still less bound by the alleged obligation. 

"About the autumn of last year, as I understand, either his own 
crazed imagination, or the accomplishment of some such scheme as I 
have hinted, brought him down to this country. His alleged motive, 
it seems, was a desire of seeing a monument which he had directed 
to be raised in the chapel over the tomb of your mother. Mr. 
Ratcliffe, who at this time had done me the honour to make my 
house his own, had the complaisance to introduce Taim raro&s Vcta 
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the chapel The consequence, as he informs me, was a frenzy of 
several hours, during which he fled into the neighbouring moon, in 
one of the wildest spots of which he chose, when he was somewhat 
recovered, to fix his mansion, and set up for a sort of country empiric, 
a character which, even in his best days, he was fond of assuming. It 
is remarkable that, instead of informing me of these circumstances, 
that I might have had the relative of my late wife taken such can 
of as his calamitous condition required, Mr. Ratcliffe seems to have 
had such culpable indulgence for his irregular plans as to promiss 
and even swear secrecy concerning them. He visited Sir Edward 
often, and assisted in the fantastic task he had taken upon him of 
constructing a hermitage. Nothing they appear to hare dreaded 
more than a discovery of their intercourse. 

" The ground was open in every direction around, and a small 
subterranean cave, probably sepulchral, which their researches had 
detected near the great granite pillar, served to conceal Batcliffs 
when any one approached his master. I think you will be of 
opinion, my love, that this secrecy must have had some strong 
motive. It is also remarkable, that while I thought my unhappy 
friend was residing among the Monks of La Trappe, he should have 
been actually living, for many months, in this bizarre disguise, 
within five miles of my house, and obtaining regular information of 
my most private movements, either by Ratcliffe, or through West- 
burnflat or others, whom he had the means to bribe to any extent 
He makes it a crime against me that I endeavoured to establish 
your marriage with Sir Frederick. I acted for the best; but if Sir 
Edward Mauley thought otherwise, why did he not step manfully 
forward, express his own purpose of becoming a party to the settle- 
ments, and take that interest which he is entitled to claim in you as 
heir to his great property ? 

" Even now, though your rash and eccentric relation is somewhat 
tardy in announcing his purpose, I am far from opposing my authority 
against his wishes, although the person he desires you to regard as 
your future husband be young Earnscliff, the very last whom I 
should have thought likely to be acceptable to him, considering a 
certain fatal event. But I give my free and hearty consent, providing 
the settlements are drawn in such an irrevocable form as may secure 
my child from suffering by that state of dependence, and that sudden 
and causeless revocation of allowances, of which I have so much 
reason to complain. Of Sir Frederick Langley, I augur, you will 
hear no more. He is not likely to claim the hand of a dowerlesa 
maiden. I therefore commit you, my dear Isabella, to the wisdom 
of Providence, and to your own pruienA*, Vwg&vn% you to lose no 
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time in securing those advantages which the fickleness of your kins- 
man has withdrawn from me to shower upon you. 

"Mr. Batcliffe mentioned Sir Edward's intention to settle a 
considerable sum upon me yearly, for my maintenance in foreign 
parts ; but this my heart is too proud to accept from him. I told 
him I had a dear child, who, while in affluence herself, would never 
suffer me to be in poverty. I thought it right to intimate this to 
him pretty roundly, that whatever increase be settled upon you, it 
may be calculated so as to cover this necessary and natural encum- 
brance. I shall willingly settle upon you the castle and manor of 
EUieslaw, to show my parental affection and disinterested zeal for 
promoting your settlement in life. The annual interest of debts 
charged on the estate somewhat exceeds the income, even after a 
reasonable rent has been put upon the mansion and mains. But as 
all the debts are in the person of Mr. Batcliffe, as your kinsman's 
trustee, he will not be a troublesome creditor. And here I must 
make you aware, that, though I have to complain of Mr. Ratcliffe's 
conduct to me personally, I, nevertheless, believe him a just and 
upright man, with whom you may safely consult on your affairs, not 
to mention that to cherish his good opinion will be the best way to 
retain that of your kinsman. Remember me to Marchie — I hope 
he will not be troubled on account of late matters. I will write 
more fully from the Continent. Meanwhile, I rest your loving 
father, "Richard Verb." 

The above letter throws the only additional light which we have 
been able to procure upon the earlier part of our story. It was 
Hobbie's opinion, and may be that of most of our readers, that the 
Recluse of Mucklestane-Moor had but a kind of gloaming, or twilight 
understanding ; and that he had neither very clear views as to what 
he himself wanted, nor was apt to pursue his ends by the clearest 
and most direct means : so that to seek the clew of his conduct was 
likened, by Hobbie, to looking for a Btraight path through a 
common, over which are a hundred devious tracks, but not one 
distinct line of road. 

When Isabella had perused the letter, her first inquiry was after 
her father. He had left the castle, Bhe was informed, early in the 
morning, after a long interview with Mr. Ratcliffe, and was already 
far on his way to the next port, where he might expect to find 
shipping for the Continent. 

« Where was Sir Edward Mauley ?" 

No one had seen the Dwarf since the eventful scene of the pre- 
ceding evening. 
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" Odd, if ony thing has befa'en puir Elshie," said Hobbie Elliot, 
" I wad rather I were harried ower again. 11 

He immediately rode to his dwelling, and the remaining she-goat 
came bleating to meet him, for her milking-time was long past. The 
Solitary was nowhere to be seen ; his door, contrary to wont, was 
open, his fire extinguished, and the whole hat was left in the state 
which it exhibited on Isabella's visit to him. It was pretty clear 
that the means of conveyance which had brought the Dwarf to 
Ellie8law on the preceding evening had removed him from it to some 
other place of abode. Hobbie returned disconsolate to the castle. 

" I am doubting we hae lost Canny Elaine for gude an 1 a'." 

" You have indeed," said Ratcliffe, producing a paper, which he 
put into Hobble's hands ; " but read that, and you will perceive you 
have been no loser by having known him." 

It was a short deed of gift, by which " Sir Edward Mauley, other- 
wise called Elshender the Recluse, endowed Halbert or Hobbie 
Elliot, and Grace Armstrong, in full property, with a considerable 
sum borrowed by Elliot from him." 

Hobbie's joy was mingled with feelings which brought tears down 
his rough cheeks. 

" It '8 a queer thing," he said ; " but I canna joy in the gear, unless 
I kend the puir body was happy that gave it me." 

"Next to enjoying happiness ourselves," said Ratcliffe, "is the 
consciousness of having bestowed it on others. Had all my master's 
benefits been conferred like the present, what a different return 
would they have produced ! Bat the indiscriminate profusion that 
would glut avarice, or supply prodigality, neither does good, nor is 
rewarded by gratitude. It is sowing the wind to reap the whirl- 
wind." 

"And that wad be a light har'st," said Hobbie; "but, wi' my 
young leddie's leave, I wad fain take down Elshie's skeps o' bees, and 
set them in Grace's bit flower yard at the Heugh-foot — they shall 
ne'er be smeekit by ony o' huz. And the puir goat, she would be 
negleckit about a great toun like this ; and she could feed bonnily on 
our lily lea by the burn side, and the hounds wad ken her in a day's 
time, and never fash her, and Grace wad milk her ilka morning wi' 
her ain hand, for Elshie's sake; for though he was thrawn and 
cankered in his converse, he likeit dumb creatures weel." 

Hobble's requests were readily granted, not without some wonder 
at the natural delicacy of feeling which pointed out to him this mode 
of displaying his gratitude. He was delighted when Ratcliffe 
informed him that his benefactor should not remain ignorant of the 
care which he took of his favourite. 
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"And mind be sore and tell him that grannie and the titties, and, 
abnne a', Grace and mysell, are weel and thriving, and that it 's a 1 
his doing — that canna but please him, ane wad think. 1 ' 

And Elliot and the family at Heugh-foot were, and continued to 
be, as fortunate and happy as his undaunted honesty, tenderness, and 
gallantry so well merited. 

All bar between the marriage of Earnscliff and Isabella was now 
removed, and the settlements which Ratcliffe produced on the part 
of Sir Edward Mauley might have satisfied the cupidity of Ellies- 
law himself. But Miss Vere and Ratcliffe thought it unnecessary to 
mention to Earnscliff that one great motive of Sir Edward, in thus 
loading the young pair with benefits, was to expiate his having, 
many years before, shed the blood of his father in a hasty brawl. If 
it be true, as Ratcliffe asserted, that the Dwarfs extreme misanthropy 
seemed to relax somewhat under the consciousness of having diffused 
happiness among so many, the recollection of this circumstance 
might probably be one of his chief motives for refusing obstinately 
ever to witness their state of contentment. 

Mareschal hunted, shot, and drank claret — tired of the country, 
went abroad, served three campaigns, came home, and married Lucy 
Ildertoil. 

Tears fled over the heads of Earnscliff and his wife, and found 
and left them contented and happy. The scheming ambition of Sir 
Frederick Langley engaged him in the unfortunate insurrection of 
1715. He was made prisoner at Preston, in Lancashire, with the 
Earl of Derwentwater and others. His defence, and the dying 
speech which he made at his execution, may be found in the State 
Trials. Mr. Vere, supplied by his daughter with an ample income, 
continued to reside abroad, engaged deeply in the affair of Law's bank 
during the regency of the Duke of Orleans, and was at one time 
supposed to be immensely rich. But, on the bursting of that famous 
bubble, he was so much chagrined at being again reduced to a 
moderate annuity (although he saw thousands of his companions in 
misfortune absolutely starving), that vexation of mind brought on a 
paralytic stroke, of which he died, after lingering under its effects a 
few weeks. 

Willie of Westburnflat fled from the wrath of Hobbie Elliot, as 
his betters did from the pursuit of the law. His patriotism urged 
him to serve his country abroad, while his reluctance to leave his 
native soil pressed him rather to remain in the beloved island, and 
collect purses, watches, and rings on the high roads at home. Fortu- 
nately for him, the first impulse prevailed, and he joined the army 
under Marlborough; obtained a commission, to which he was reconi- 
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mended by his services in collecting cattle for the commissariat; 
returned home after many years, with some money (how come by, 
Heaven only knows)— demolished the peel-house at Westburnflat, and 
built, in its stead, a high narrow onttead of three stories, with a 
chimney at each end — drank brandy with the neighbours, whom, in 
his younger days, he had plundered — died in his bed, and is recorded 
upon his tombstone at Kirkwhistle (still extant) as having played 
all the parts of a brave soldier, a discreet neighbour, and a sincere 
Christian. 

Mr. Ratcliffe resided usually with the family at Ellieslaw, but 
regularly every spring and autumn he absented himself for about a 
month. On the direction and purpose of his periodical journey he 
remained steadily silent; but it was well understood that he was 
then in attendance on his unfortunate patron. At length, on his 
return from one of these visits, his grave countenance and deep 
mourning dress announced to the Ellieslaw family that their bene- 
factor was no more. Sir Edward's death made no addition to their 
fortune, for he had divested himself of his property during his life- 
time, and chiefly in their favour. Ratcliffe, his sole confidant, died 
at a good old age, but without ever naming the place to which his 
master had finally retired, or the manner of his death, or the place of 
his burial. It was supposed that on all these particulars his patron 
had enjoined him strict secrecy. 

The sudden disappearance of Elshie from his extraordinary her- 
mitage corroborated the reports which the common people had spread 
concerning him. Many believed that, having ventured to enter a 
consecrated building, contrary to his paetion with the Evil One, he 
had been bodily carried off while on his return to his cottage ; but 
most are of opinion that he only disappeared for a season, and con- 
tinues to be seen from time to time among the hills. And retaining, 
according to custom, a more vivid recollection of his wild and 
desperate language than of the benevolent tendency of most of his 
actions, he is usually identified with the malignant demon called the 
Man of the Moors, whose feats were quoted by Mrs. Elliot to her 
grandsons ; and, accordingly, is generally represented as bewitching 
the sheep, causing the ewes to keb, that is, to cast their lambs, or seen 
loosening the impending wreath of snow to precipitate its weight on 
such as take shelter during the storm beneath the bank of a torrent, 
or under the shelter of a deep glen. In short, the evils most dreaded 
and deprecated by the inhabitants of that pastoral country are ascribed 
to the agency of the Black Dwarf. 
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Beadsb ! Thk Tales or my Landlord + are now finally closed, 
and it was my purpose to have addressed thee in the vein of Jededish 
Cleishbotham ; bat, like Horam the Son of Asmar, and all other 
imaginary story-tellers, Jedediah has melted into thin air. 

Mr. Cleishbotham bore the same resemblance to Ariel as he at 
whose voice he rose doth to the sage Prospero ; and yet, so fond are 
we of the fictions of our own fancy, that I part with him, and all his 
imaginary localities, with idle reluctance. I am aware this is a 
feeling in which the reader will little sympathise; but he cannot be 
more sensible than I am that sufficient varieties have now been 
exhibited of the Scottish character to exhaust one individual's powers 
of observation, and that to persist would be useless and tedious. I 
have the vanity to suppose that the popularity of these Novels has 
shown my countrymen and their peculiarities in lights which were 
new to the Southern reader; and that many, hitherto indifferent 
upon the subject, have been induced to read Scottish history, from 
the allusions to it in these works of fiction. 

I retire from the field, conscious that there remains behind not 
only a large harvest, but labourers capable of gathering it in. More 
than one writer has of late displayed talents of this description ; and 
if the present author, himself a phantom, may be permitted to dis- 
tinguish a brother, or perhaps a sister shadow, he would mention, 
in particular, the author of the very lively work entitled " Marriage." 
i MoMTunsic, The Buck 
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HE preceding volume of this Collection f concluded the last of 
the pieces originally published under the nominis umbra of 
The Author of Wavebley; and the circumstances which 
rendered it impossible for the writer to continue longer in the 
possession of his incognito, were communicated in 1827, in the Intro- 
duction to the first series of Chronicles of the Canongate — con- 
sisting (besides a biographical sketch of the imaginary chronicler) of 
three tales, entitled " The Highland Widow," " The Two Drovers," 
and " The Surgeon's Daughter." In the present volume the two first- 
named of these pieces are included, together with three detached 
stories, which appeared the year after in the elegant compilation 
called " The Keepsake.* The " Surgeon's Daughter" it is thought 
better to defer until a succeeding volume, than to 

" Begin and break off in the middle." t 

1 have, perhaps, said enough on former occasions of the misfor- 
tunes which led to the dropping of that mask under which I had, for 
a long series of years, enjoyed so large a portion of public favour. 
Through the success of those literary efforts, I had been enabled to 
indulge most of the tastes which a retired person of my station might 
be supposed to entertain. In the pen of this nameless romancer, I 

t Namely, "Woodstock"— which forms Vol. XVIII. of the present Edition. 

t This paragraph has reference to the arrangement adopted for the former Edition of 
the Waverley Novels in forty-eight volumes. To salt that of the present Edition, 
" Hie Two Drovers," with the three stories from the Keepsake, are given in this 
Volume, and "The Surgeon's Daughter" in the twenty-fifth Volume. 
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seemed to possess something like the secret fountain of coined gold 
and pearls vouchsafed to the traveller of the Eastern Tale ; and no 
doubt believed that I might venture, without silly imprudence, to 
extend my personal expenditure considerably beyond what I should 
have thought of, had my means been limited to the competence 
which I derived from inheritance, with the moderate income of a 
professional situation. I bought, and built, and planted, and was 
considered by myself, as by the rest of the world, in the safe posses- 
sion of an easy fortune. My riches, however, like the other riches of 
this world, were liable to accidents, under which they were ulti- 
mately destined to make unto themselves wings and fly away. The 
year 1825, so disastrous to many branches of industry and commerce, 
did not spare the market of literature ; and the sudden ruin that fell 
on so many of the booksellers could scarcely have been expected to 
leave unscathed one whose career had of necessity connected him 
deeply and extensively with the pecuniary transactions of that pro- 
fession. In a word, almost without one note of premonition, I found 
myself involved in the sweeping catastrophe of the unhappy time, 
and called on to meet the demands of creditors upon commercial 
establishments with which my fortune had long been bound up, to 
the extent of no less a sum than one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds. 

The author having, however rashly, committed his pledges thus 
largely to the hazards of trading companies, it behoved him, of 
course, to abide the consequences of his conduct, and, with whatever 
feelings, he surrendered on the instant every shred of property which 
he had been accustomed to call his own. It became vested in the 
hands of gentlemen whose integrity, prudence, and intelligence 
were combined with all possible liberality and kindness of disposi- 
sion, and who readily afforded every assistance towards the execution 
of plans, in the success of which the author contemplated the 
possibility of his ultimate extrication, and which were of such a 
nature, that, had assistance of this sort been withheld, he could have 
had little prospect of carrying them into effect. Among other resources 
which occurred, was the project of that complete and corrected 
edition of his Novels and Romances (whose real parentage had of 
necessity been disclosed at the moment of the commercial convul- 
sions alluded to) which has now advanced with unprecedented 
favour nearly to its close ; but as he purposed also to continue, for 
the behoof of those to whom he was indebted, the exercise of his pen 
in the same path of literature, so long as the taste of his countrymen 
should seem to approve of his efforts, it appeared to him that it 
would have been an idle piece of affectation, to attemot getting up a 
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new incognito, after his original visor had been thus dashed from his 
brow. Hence the personal narrative prefixed to the first work of 
fiction which he put forth after the paternity of the "Waverley 
Novels" had come to be publicly ascertained : and though many of 
the particulars originally avowed in that Notice have been unavoid- 
ably adverted to in the prefaces and notes to some of the preceding 
volumes of the present collection, it is now reprinted as it stood at 
the time, because some interest is generally attached to a coin or 
medal struck on a special occasion, as expressing, perhaps, more 
faithfully than the same artist could have afterwards conveyed, the 
feelings of the moment that gave it birth. The Introduction to the 
first series of Chronicles of the Canongate ran, then, in these 
words: 

INTRODUCTION. 

All who are acquainted with the early history of the Italian stage 
are aware that Arlechino is not, in his original conception, a mere 
worker of marvels with his wooden sword, a jumper in and out of 
windows, as upon our theatre, but, as his party-coloured jacket 
implies, a buffoon or clown, whose mouth, far from being eternally 
closed, as amongst us, is filled, like that of Touchstone, with quips, 
and cranks, and witty devices, very often delivered extempore. It 
is not easy to trace how he became possessed of his black vizard, 
which was anciently made in the resemblance of the face of a cat; 
but it seems that the mask was essential to the performance of the 
character, as will appear from the following theatrical anecdote : — 

An actor on the Italian stage permitted at the Foire du St. Ger- 
main, in Paris, was renowned for the wild, venturous, and extrava- 
gant wit, the brilliant sallies and fortunate repartees, with which he 
prodigally seasoned the character of the party-coloured jester. Some 
critics, whose good-will towards a favourite performer was stronger 
than their judgment, took occasion to remonstrate with the successful 
actor on the subject of the grotesque vizard. They went wilily to 
their purpose, observing that his classical and attic wit, his delicate 
vein of humour, his happy turn for dialogue, were rendered burlesque 
and ludicrous by this unmeaning and bizarre disguise, and that those 
attributes would become far more impressive, if aided by the spirit 
of his eye and the expression of his natural features. The actor's 
vanity was easily so far engaged as to induce him to make the 
experiment. He played Harlequin barefaced, but was considered on 
all hands as having made a total failure. He had lost the audacity 
which a sense of incognito bestowed, and with it all the reckless play 
of raillery which gave vivacity to his original acting H& <ncr^\&& 
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advisers, and resumed his grotesque vizard ; but, it is said, without 
ever being able to regain the careless and successful levity which the 
consciousness of the disguise had formerly bestowed. 

Perhaps the author of Waveblhy is now about to incur a risk of the 
same kind, and endanger his popularity by having laid aside his in- 
cognito. It is certainly not a voluntary experiment, like that of 
Harlequin ; for it was my original intention never to have avowed 
these works during my lifetime, and the original manuscripts were 
carefully preserved (though by the care of others rather than mine), 
with the purpose of supplying the necessary evidence of the truth 
when the period of announcing it should arrive. f But the affairs of 
my publishers having, unfortunately, passed into a management 
different from their own, I had no right any longer to rely upon 
secrecy in that quarter ; and thus my mask, like my Aunt Dinah's in 
" Tristram Shandy," having begun to wax a little threadbare about 
the chin, it became time to lay it aside with a good grace, unless 
I desired it should fall in pieces from my face, which was now become 
likely. 

Yet I had not the slightest intention of selecting the time and 
place in which the disclosure was finally made ; nor was there any 
concert betwixt my learned and respected friend, Lord Mkadowbanx, 
and myself upon that occasion. It was, as the reader is probably 
aware, upon the 23rd February last, at a public meeting, called for 
establishing a Professional Theatrical Fund in Edinburgh, that the 
communication took place. Just before we sat down to table, Lord 
Meadow bankj asked me privately, whether I was still anxious to 
preserve my incognito on the subject of what were called the Waverley 
Novels ? I did not immediately see the purpose of his lordship's 
question, although I certainly might have been led to infer it, and 
replied, that the secret had now of necessity become known to so many 
people that I was indifferent on the subject Lord Meadowbank was 
thus induced, while doing me the great honour of proposing my health 
to the meeting, to say something on the subject of these novels, so 
strongly connecting them with me as the author, that by remaining 
silent, I must have stood convicted, either of the actual paternity, or 
of the still greater crime of being supposed willing to receive indirectly 
praise to which I had no just title. I thus found myself suddenly 
and unexpectedly placed in the confessional, and had only time to 
recollect that I had been guided thither by a most friendly hand, 
and could not, perhaps, find a better public opportunity to lay 

t These manuscripts are at present (August, 1881) advertised for public sale, wfeieh if 
an addition, though a small one, to other annoyances, 

/ One of the Supreme Judges of Scotland, ton&ft&lotta <&<taQ&flfllaod 
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down a disguise, which began to resemble that of a detected 
masquerader. 

I had, therefore, the task of avowing myself to the numerous and 
respectable company assembled, as the sole and unaided author of 
these Novels of Waverley, the paternity of which was likely at one 
time to have formed a controversy of some celebrity, for the ingenuity 
with which some instructors of the public gave their assurance on 
the subject was extremely persevering. I now think it further neces- 
sary to say that, while I take on myself all the merits and demerits 
attending these compositions, I am bound to acknowledge, with 
gratitude, hints of subjects and legends which I have received from 
various quarters, and have occasionally used as a foundation for my 
fictitious compositions, or woven up with them in the shape of 
episodes. I am bound, in particular, to acknowledge the unremit- 
ting kindness of Mr. Joseph Train, supervisor of excise at Dumfries, 
to whose unwearied industry I have been indebted for many curious 
traditions and points of antiquarian interest. It was Mr. Train who 
brought to my recollection the history of Old Mortality, although I 
myself had had a personal interview with that celebrated wanderer so 
far back as about 1792, when I found him on his usual task. He was 
then engaged in repairing the gravestones of the Covenanters who 
had died while imprisoned in the Castle of Dunnottar, to which many 
of them were committed prisoners at the period of Argyle's rising ; 
their place of confinement is still called the Whig's Vault. Mr. Train, 
however, procured for me far more extensive information concerning 
this singular person, whose name was Patterson, than I had been 
able to acquire during my own short conversation with him.f He was 
(as I think I have somewhere already stated) a native of the parish of 
Closeburn, in Dumfriesshire, and it is believed that domestic affliction, 
as well as devotional feeling, induced him to commence the wandering 
mode of life which he pursued for a very long period. It is more 
than twenty years since Robert Patterson's death, which took place 
on the high road near Lockerby, where he was found exhausted 
and expiring. The white pony, the companion of his pilgrimage, 
was standing by the side of its dying master ; the whole furnishing 
a scene not unfitted for the pencil* These particulars I had from 
Mr. Train. 

Another debt, which I pay most willingly, I owe to an unknown 
correspondent (a lady),}; who favoured me with the history of the 
upright and high-principled female, whom, in the Heart of Mid- 
Lothian, I have termed Jeanie Deans. The circumstance of her 

t Bee, for some farther particular!, the notes to Old Mortality, in the present edition. 
$ The late Mrs. Goldie. 
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refusing to save her sister's life by an act of perjury, and undertaking 
a pilgrimage to London to obtain her pardon, are both represented 
as true by my fair and obliging correspondent ; and they led me to 
consider the possibility of rendering a fictitious personage interesting 
by mere dignity of mind and rectitude of principle, assisted by 
unpretending good sense and temper, without any of the beauty, 
grace, talent, accomplishment, and wit, to which a heroine of 
romance is supposed to have a prescriptive right. If the portrait 
was received with interest by the public, I am conscious how much 
it was owing to the truth and force of the original sketch, which I 
regret that I am unable to present to the public, as it was written 
with much feeling and spirit. 

Old and odd books, and a considerable collection of family legends, 
formed another quarry, so ample, that it was much more likely 
that the strength of the labourer should be exhausted, than that 
materials should fail. I may mention, for example's sake, that the 
terrible catastrophe of the Bride of Lammermoor actually occurred 
in a Scottish family of rank. The female relative, by whom the 
melancholy tale was communicated to me many years since, was a 
near connection of the family in which the event had happened, and 
always told it with an appearance of melancholy mystery which 
enhanced the interest. She had known, in her youth, the brother 
who rode before the unhappy victim to the fatal altar, who, 
though then a mere boy, and occupied almost entirely with the 
gaiety of his own appearance in the bridal procession, could not but 
remark that the hand of his sister was moist, and cold as that of a 
statue. It is unnecessary further to withdraw the veil from this 
scene of family distress, nor, although it occurred more than a 
hundred years since, might it be altogether agreeable to the repre- 
sentatives of the families concerned in the narrative. It may be 
proper to say, that the events alone are imitated ; but I had neither 
the means nor intention of copying the manners, or tracing the 
characters, of the persons concerned in the real story. 

Indeed, I may here state generally, that although I have deemed 
historical personages free subjects of delineation, I have never, on 
any occasion, violated the respect due to private life. It was, indeed, 
impossible that traits proper to persons, both living and dead, with 
whom I have had intercourse in society, should not have risen to my 
pen in such works as Waverley, and those which followed it. But 
I have always studied to generalise the portraits, so that they should 
still seem, on the whole, the productions of fancy, though possessing 
some resemblance to real individuals. Yet I must own my attempts 
have not, in this last particular, been uniformly successful. There 
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are men whose characters are so peculiarly marked, that the de- 
lineation of some leading and principal feature inevitably places 
the whole person before you in his individuality. Thus, the 
character of Jonathan Oldbuck, in the Antiquaky, was partly founded 
on that of an old friend of my youth, to whom I am indebted for 
introducing me to Shakspere, and other invaluable favours ; but I 
thought I had so completely disguised the likeness, that his features 
could not be recognised by any one now alive. I was mistaken, 
however, and indeed had endangered what I desired should be con- 
sidered as a secret ; for I afterwards learned that a highly respectable 
gentleman, one of the few surviving friends of my father,f and an 
acute critic, had said, upon the appearance of the work, that he was 
now convinced who was the author of it, as he recognised, in the 
Antiquary of Monkbarns, traces of the character of a very intimate 
friend of my father's family. 

I may here also notice, that the sort of exchange of gallantry, 
which is represented as taking place betwixt Waverley and Colonel 
Talbot, is a literal fact. The real circumstances of the anecdote, 
alike honourable to Whig and Tory, are these : — 

Alexander Stewart of Invernahyle — a name which I cannot write 
without the warmest recollections of gratitude to the friend of my 
childhood, who first introduced me to the Highlands, their traditions, 
and their manners — had been engaged actively in the troubles of 
1745. As he charged at the battle of Preston with his clan, the 
Stewarts of Appine, he saw an officer of the opposite army standing 
alone by a battery of four cannon, of which he discharged three on 
the advancing Highlanders, and then drew his sword. Invernahyle 
rushed on him, and required him to surrender. " Never to rebels ! w 
was the undaunted reply, accompanied with a lunge, which the 
Highlander received on his target ; but instead of using his sword in 
cutting down his now defenceless antagonist, he employed it in 
parrying the blow of a Lochaber axe, aimed at the officer by the 
Miller, one of his own followers, a grim-looking old Highlander, 
whom I remember to have seen. Thus overpowered, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Allan Whitefoord, a gentleman of rank and consequence, as 
well as a brave officer, gave up his sword, and with it his purse and 
watch, which Invernahyle accepted, to save them from his followers. 
After the affair was over, Mr. Stewart sought out his prisoner, and 
they were introduced to each other by the celebrated John Roy 
Stewart, who acquainted Colonel Whitefoord with the quality of his 
captor, and made him aware of the necessity of receiving back his 

t James Chalmers, Esq., solicitor-at-law, London, who died daring the publication of 
the present edition of these Novels. (Aug. 1881 . ) 
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property, which he was inclined to leave in the hands to which it 
- had fallen. So great became the confidence established betwixt 
them, that Invernahyle obtained from the Chevalier his prisoner's 
freedom upon parole ; and soon afterwards, having been sent back to 
the Highlands to raise men, he visited Colonel Whitefoord at his own 
house, and spent two happy days with him and his Whig friends, with- 
out thinking, on either side, of the civil war which was then raging. 
When the battle of Culloden put an end to the hopes of Charles 
Edward, Invernahyle, wounded and unable to move, was borne from 
the field by the faithful zeal of his retainers. But as he had been a 
distinguished Jacobite, his family and property were exposed to the 
system of vindictive destruction, too generally carried into execution 
through the country of the insurgents. It was now Colonel White- 
foord's turn to exert himself, and he wearied all the authorities, civil 
and military, with his solicitations for pardon to the saver of his life, 
or at least for a protection for his wife and family. His applications 
were for a long time unsuccessful : " I was found with the mark of 
the Beast upon me in every list," was Invernahyle's expression. At 
length Colonel Whitefoord applied to the Duke of Cumberland, and 
urged his suit with every argument which he could think of. Being 
still repulsed, he took his commission from his bosom, and, having 
said something of his own and his family's exertions in the cause of 
the House of Hanover, begged to resign his situation in their service, 
since he could not be permitted to show his gratitude to the person 
to whom he owed his life. The Duke, struck with his earnestness, 
desired him to take up his commission, and granted the protection 
required for the family of Invernahyle. 

The chieftain himself lay concealed in a cave near his own house, 
before which a small body of regular soldiers were encamped. He 
could hear their muster-roll called every morning, and their drums 
beat to quarter at nights, and not a change of the sentinels escaped 
him. As it was suspected that he was lurking somewhere on the 
property, his family were closely watched, and compelled to use the 
utmost precaution in supplying him with food. One of his daughters, 
a child of eight or ten years old, was employed as the agent least 
likely to be suspected. She was an instance among others, that a 
time of danger and difficulty creates a premature sharpness of intellect 
She made herself acquainted among the soldiers, till she became so 
familiar to them, that her motions escaped their notice; and her 
practice was, to stroll away in the neighbourhood of the cave, and 
leave what slender supply of food she carried for that purpose under 
some remarkable stone, or the root of some tree, where her father 
might End it as he crept by night fioxn.h\& lurking-place. Times 
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became milder, and my excellent friend was relieved from proscrip- 
tion by the Act of Indemnity. Such is the interesting story which I 
have rather injured than improved by the manner in which it is 
told in Waveblbt. 

This incident, with several other circumstances illustrating the 
Tales in question, was communicated to me by my late lamented 
friend, William Erskine (a Scottish Judge, by the title of Lord 
Kinedder), who afterwards reviewed with far too much partiality the 
Tales of my Landlord, for the Quarterly Review of January, 1817. f 
In the same article are contained other illustrations of the Novels, 
with which I supplied my accomplished friend, who took the trouble 
to write the review. The reader who is desirous of such information, 
will find the original of Meg Merrilies, and I believe of one or two 
other personages of the same cast of character, in the article 
referred to. 

I may also mention, that the tragic and savage circumstances 
which are represented as preceding the birth of Allan MacAulay, in 
the Legend of Montrose, really happened in the family of Stewart 
of Ardvoirlich. The wager about the candlesticks, whose place was 
supplied by Highland torch-bearers, was laid and won by one of the 
MacDonalds of Eeppoch. 

There can be but little amusement in winnowing out the few 
grains of truth which are contained in this mass of empty fiction. 
I may, however, before dismissing the subject, allude to the various 
localities which have been affixed to some of the scenery introduced 
into these Novels, by which, for example, Wolf's-Hope is identified 
with Fast-Castle in Berwickshire — Tillietudlem with Draphane in 
Clydesdale — and the valley in the Monastery, called Glendearg, with 
the dale of the River Allan, above Lord Somerville's villa, near 
Melrose. I can only say that, in these and other instances, I had no 
purpose of describing any particular local spot ; and the resemblance 
must therefore be of that general kind which necessarily exists 
between scenes of the same character. The iron-bound coast of 
Scotland affords upon its headlands and promontories fifty such 
castles as Wolf's-Hope ; every county has a valley more or less 
resembling Glendearg ; and if castles like Tillietudlem, or mansions 
like the Baron of Bradwardine's, are now less frequently to be met 
with, it is owing to the range of indiscriminate destruction, which 
has removed or ruined so many monuments of antiquity, when they 
were not protected by their inaccessible situation.!)! 

t Lord Kinedder died in August, 1822. Eheu t (Aug. 1831.) 

X I would particularly intimate the Kaim of Uric, on the eastern coast of Scotland, 
as having suggested an idea for the tower called Wolf's-Crag, which the public more 
generally Identified with the ancient tower of Fast-Castle. 
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The scraps of poetry which have been in most cases tacked to the 
beginning of chapters in these Novels, are sometimes quoted either 
from reading or from memory, but, in the general case, are pare 
invention. I found it too troublesome to turn to the collection of 
the British Poets to discover apposite mottoes, and, in the situation 
of the theatrical mechanist, who, when the white paper which repre- 
sented his shower of snow was exhausted, continued the storm by 
snowing brown, I drew on my memory as long as I could, and, when 
that failed, eked it out with invention. I believe that in some cases 
where actual names are affixed to the supposed quotations, it would be 
to little purpose to seek them in the works of the authors referred to. 
In some cases, I have been entertained when Dr. Watts and other 
graver authors have been ransacked in vain for stanzas for which the 
novelist alone was responsible. 

And now the reader may expect me, while in the confessional, to 
explain the motives why I have so long persisted in disclaiming the 
works of which I am now writing. To this it would be difficult to 
give any other reply, save that of Corporal Nym — It was the author's 
humour or caprice for the time. I hope it will not be construed into 
ingratitude to the public, to whose indulgence I have owed my sang 
froid much more than to any merit of my own, if I confess that I am, 
and have been, more indifferent to success, or to failure, as an author, 
than may be the case with others, who feel more strongly the passion 
for literary fame, probably because they are justly conscious of a 
better title to it. It was not until I had attained the age of thirty 
years that I made any serious attempt at distinguishing myself as an 
author; and at that period, men's hopes, desires, and wishes have 
usually acquired something of a decisive character, and are not eagerly 
and easily diverted into a new channel. When I made the discovery 
— for to me it was one — that by amusing myself with composition, 
which I felt a delightful occupation, I could also give pleasure to 
others, and became aware that literary pursuits were likely to engage 
in future a considerable portion of my time, I felt some alarm that 
I might acquire those habits of jealousy and fretfulness which have 
lessened and degraded the character even of great authors, and 
rendered them, by their petty squabbles and mutual irritability, 
the laughing-stock of the people of the world. I resolved, therefore, 
in this respect to guard my breast, perhaps an unfriendly critic may 
add, my brow, with triple brass,t and as much as possible to avoid 
resting my thoughts and wishes upon literary success, lest I should 
endanger my own peace of mind and tranquillity by literary failure. 

t Not altogether impossible, when it is considered that I have been at the tar since 
179% (Aug., 1881.) 
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It would argue either stupid apathy, or ridiculous affectation, to say 
that I have been insensible to the public applause, when I have been 
honoured with its testimonies ; and still more highly do I prize the 
invaluable friendships which some temporary popularity has enabled 
me to form among those of my contemporaries most distinguished by 
talents and genius, and which I venture to hope now rest upon a 
basis more firm than the circumstances which gave rise to them. 
Yet feeling all these advantages as a man ought to do, and must do, 
I may say, with truth and confidence, that I have, I think, tasted of 
the intoxicating cup with moderation, and that I have never, either 
in conversation or correspondence, encouraged discussions respecting 
my own literary pursuits. On the contrary, 1 have usually found 
such topics, even when introduced from motives most flattering to 
myself, rather embarrassing and disagreeable. 

I have now frankly told my motives for concealment, so far as 1 
am conscious of having any, and the public will forgive the egotism 
of the detail as what is necessarily connected with it. The author, 
so long and loudly called for, has appeared on the stage, and made 
his obeisance to the audience. Thus far his conduct is a mark of 
respect. To linger in their presence would be intrusion. 

I have only to repeat that I avow myself in print, as formerly in 
words, the sole and unassisted author of all the Novels published as 
works of the "Author of Waverley." I do this without shame, for I 
am unconscious that there is anything in their composition which 
deserves reproach, either on the score of religion or morality ; and 
without any feeling of exultation, because, whatever may have been 
their temporary success, I am well aware how much their reputation 
depends upon the caprice of fashion ; and I have already mentioned 
the precarious tenure by which it is held as a reason for displaying 
no great avidity in grasping at the possession. 

I ought to mention, before concluding, that twenty persons, at 
least, were, either from intimacy or from the confidence which cir- 
cumstances rendered necessary, participant of this secret; and as 
there was no instance, to my knowledge, of any one of the number 
breaking faith, I am the more obliged to them, because the slight 
and trivial character of the mystery was not qualified to inspire 
much respect in those entrusted with it. Nevertheless, like Jack 
the Giant-Killer, I was fully confident in the advantage of my 
"Coat of Darkness/' and had it not been from compulsory cir- 
cumstances, I would indeed have been very cautious how I parted 
with it 

As for the work which follows, it was meditated, and in part 
printed, long before the avowal of the novels. tooV ^\&&&, «s& n**» 

K 
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originally commenced with a declaration that it was neither to have 
introduction nor preface of any kind. This long proem, prefixed to 
a work intended not to have any, may, however, serve to show how 
human purposes, in the most trifling as well as the most important 
affairs, are liable to be controlled by the course of events. Thus, we 
begin to cross a strong river with our eyes and our resolution fixed 
on that point of the opposite shore on which we purpose to land ; 
but, gradually giving way to the torrent, are glad, by the aid perhaps 
of branch or bush, to extricate ourselves at some distant and perhaps 
dangerous landing-place, much farther down the stream than that on 
which we had fixed our attentions. 

Hoping that the Courteous Reader will afford to a known and 
familiar acquaintance some portion of the favour which he extended 
to a disguised candidate for his applause, I beg leave to subscribe 
myself his obliged humble servant, 

WALTER SCOTT. 

Abbotstord, October l t 18S7. 



Such was the little narrative that I thought proper to put forth in 
October, 1827 : nor have I much to add to it now. About to appear 
for the first time in my own name in this department of letters, it 
occurred to me that something in the shape of a periodical pub- 
lication might carry with it a certain air of novelty, and I was 
willing to break, if I may so express it, the abruptness of my 
personal forthcoming, by investing an imaginary coadjutor with at 
least as much distinctness of individual existence as I had ever 
previously thought it worth while to bestow on shadows of the same 
convenient tribe. Of course, it had never been in my contemplation 
to invite the assistance of any real person in the sustaining of my 
quasi-editorial character and labours. It had long been my opinion, 
that anything like a literary picnic is likely to end in suggesting 
comparisons, justly termed odious, and therefore to be avoided : and, 
indeed, I had also had some occasion to know that promises of 
assistance, in efforts of that order, are apt to be more magnificent 
than the subsequent performance. I therefore planned a Miscellany, 
to be dependent, after the old fashion, on my own resources alone, 
and although conscious enough that the moment which assigned to 
the Author of Waveblet "a local habitation and a name" had 
seriously endangered his spell, I felt inclined to adopt the sentiment 
of my old hero, Montrose, and to say tp myself, that in literature, as 
in WAT, 
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44 He either fears hie fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small. 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all." 

To the particulars explanatory of the plan of these Chronicles, 
which the reader is presented with in Chapter II. by the imaginary 
Editor, Mr. Croftangry, I have now to add that the lady, termed in 
his narrative Mrs. Bethune Baliol, was designed to shadow out in 
its leading points the interesting character of a dear friend of mine, 
Mrs. Murray Keith,* whose death occurring shortly before had 
saddened a wide circle much attached to her, as well for her genuine 
virtue and amiable qualities of disposition, as for the extent of 
information which she possessed, and the delightful manner in which 
she was used to communicate it. In truth, the author had, on 
many occasions, been indebted to her vivid memory for the sub- 
stratum of his Scottish fictions — and she accordingly had been, from 
an early period, at no loss to fix the Waverley Novels on the right 
culprit 

In the sketch of Chrystal Croftangry's own history, the author has 
been accused of introducing some not polite allusions to respectable 
living individuals ; but he may safely, he presumes, pass over such 
an insinuation. The first of the narratives which Mr. Croftangry 
proceeds to lay before the public, "The Highland Widow," was 
derived from Mrs. Murray Keith, and is given, with the exception 
of a few additional circumstances — the introduction of which I am 
rather inclined to regret — very much as the excellent old lady used 
to tell the story. Neither the Highland cicerone MacLeish, nor the 
demure waiting-woman, were drawn from imagination ; and on re- 
reading my tale, after the lapse of a few years, and comparing its 
effect with my remembrance of my worthy friend's oral narration, 
which was certainly extremely affecting, I cannot but suspect myself 
of having marred its simplicity by some of those interpolations 
which, at the time when I penned them, no doubt passed with 
myself lor embellishments. 

The next tale, entitled " The Two Drovers," I learned from another 
old friend, the late George Constable, Esq. of Wallace-Craigie, near 
Dundee, whom I have already introduced to my reader as the 
original Antiquary of Monkbarns, He had been present, I think, at 
the trial at Carlisle, and seldom mentioned the venerable Judge's 
charge to the jury without shedding tears — which had peculiar 

* An asterisk in these pages signifies that a note upon the passage is to be found at 
the end of the voluma 
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pathos, as flowing down features, carrying rather a sarcastic, or almost 
a cynical expression. 

This worthy gentleman's reputation for shrewd Scottish sense, 
knowledge of our national antiquities, and a racy humour, peculiar 
to himself, must he still remembered. For myself I have pride in 
recording, that for many years we were, in Wordsworth's language, 

" a pair of friends, though I was young, 

And 'George' was seventy two." 

w. a 

Abbotsjobd, Aug. 15, 18SL 
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[It has been suggested to the Author, that it might be well to reprint 
here a detailed account of the public dinner alluded to in the foregoing 
Introduction, as given in the newspapers of the time ; and the reader is 
accordingly presented with the following extract from the Edinburgh 
Weekly Joubnal for Wednesday, 28th February, 1827.] 



THEATRICAL FUND DINNER 

Before proceeding with our account of this very interesting festival 
— for so it may be termed — it is our duty to present to our readers 
the following letter, which we have received from the President : 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE EDINBURGH WEEKLY JOURNAL. 

Sir, — I am extremely sorry I have not leisure to correct the copy 
you sent me of what I am stated to have said at the Dinner for the 
Theatrical Fund. I am no orator ; and upon such occasions as are 
alluded to, I say as well as I can what the time requires. 

However, I hope your reporter has been more accurate in other 

instances than in mine. I have corrected one passage, in which I 

am made to speak with great impropriety and petulance respecting 

the opinions of those who do not approve of dramatic entertainments. 

I have restored what I said, which was meant to be respectful, as 

every objection founded in conscience is, in my opinion, entitled to 

be so treated. Other errors I left as I found them, it being of little 

consequence whether I spoke sense or nonsense, in what was merely 

intended for the purpose of the hour. 

I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Walter Soon. 
Edinburgh, Monday. 
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The Theatrical Fund Dinner, which took place on Friday, in the 
Assembly Rooms, was conducted with admirable spirit. The Chair- 
man, Sir Walter Soott, among his other great qualifications, is 
well fitted to enliven such an entertainment. His manners are 
extremely easy, and his style of speaking simple and natural, yet full 
of vivacity and point ; and he has the art, if it be art, of relaxing 
into a certain homeliness of manner, without losing one particle of 
his dignity. He thus takes off some of that solemn formality which 
belongs to such meetings, and, by his easy and graceful familiarity, 
imparts to them somewhat of the pleasing character of a private 
entertainment. Near Sir W. Scott sat the Earl of Fife, Lord 
Meadowbank, Sir John Hope of Pinkie, Bart., Admiral Adam, Baron 
Clerk Rattray, Gilbert Innes, Esq., James Walker, Esq., Robert 
Dundas, Esq., Alexander Smith, Esq., &c. 

The cloth being removed, "Non Nobis Domine" was sung by 
Messrs. Thome, Swift, Collier, and Hartley, after which the follow- 
ing toasts were given from the chair : — 

" The King "— all the honours. 

'• The Duke of Clarence and the Royal Family." 

The Chairman, in proposing the next toast, which he wished to 
be drunk in solemn silence, said it was to the memory of a regretted 
prince, whom we had lately lost. Every individual would at once 
conjecture to whom he alluded. He had no intention to dwell on 
his military merits. They had been told in the senate ; they had 
been repeated in the cottage ; and whenever a soldier was the theme, 
his name was never far distant. But it was chiefly in connection 
with the business of this meeting, which his late Royal T Iighness 
had condescended in a particular manner to patronise, that they were 
called on to drink to his memory. To that charity he had often 
sacrificed his time, and had given up the little leisure which he had 
from important business. He was always ready to attend on every 
occasion of this kind ; and it was in that view that he proposed to 
drink to the memory of his late Royal Highness the Duke of York. 
Drunk in solemn silence. 

The Chairman then requested that gentlemen would fill a 
bumper as full as it would hold, while he would say only a few 
words. He was in the habit of hearing speeches, and he knew the 
feeling with which long ones were regarded. He was sure that it 
was perfectly unnecessary for him to enter into any vindication of 
the dramatic art, which they had come here to support. This, how- 
ever, he considered to be the proper time and proper occasion for him 
to say a few words on that love of representation which was an 
innate feeling in human nature. It was the firat &ms&*\&fe\& <ta& 
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the child had — it grew greater m ha grew up; And* even in the 
decline of life, nothing amused so much as when a common tale is 
told with appropriate personification* The first thing a child does 
is to ape his schoolmaster, by flogging a chair. The assnming a 
character ourselves, or the seeing others assume an imaginary 
character, is an enjoyment natural to humanity. It was implanted 
in our very nature, to take pleasure from such representations, at 
proper times and on proper occasions. In all ages the theatrical art 
had kept pace with the improvement of mankind, and with the 
progress of letters and the fine arts. As man has advanced from the 
ruder stages of society, the love of dramatic representations has 
increased, and all works of this nature have been improved, in 
character and in structure. They had only to turn their eyes to the 
history of ancient Qreece, although he did not pretend to be very 
deeply versed in its ancient drama. Its first tragic poet commanded 
a body of troops at the battle of Marathon. Sophocles and Euripides 
were men of rank in Athens, when Athens was in its highest 
renown. They shook Athens with their discourses, as their theatrical 
works shook the theatre itself. If they turned to France in the time 
of Louis the Fourteenth, that era which is the classical history of 
that country, they would find that it was referred to by all French- 
men as the golden age of the drama there. And also in England, in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, the drama was at its highest pitch, 
when the nation began to mingle deeply and wisely in the general 
politics of Europe, not only not receiving laws from others, but giving 
laws to the world, and vindicating the rights of mankind. (Cheers.) 
There have been various times when the dramatic art subsequently 
fell into disrepute. Its professors have been stigmatised ; and laws 
have been passed against them, less dishonourable to them than to 
the statesman by whom they were proposed, and to the legislators by 
whom they were adopted. What were the times in which these 
laws were passed 1 Was it not when virtue was seldom inculcated as 
a moral duty that we were required to relinquish the most rational 
of all our amusements, when the clergy were enjoined celibacy, and 
when the laity were denied the right to read their Bibles 1 He 
thought that it must have been from a notion of penance that they 
erected the drama into an ideal place of profaneness, and spoke of 
the theatre as of the tents of sin. He did not mean to dispute that 
there were many excellent persons who thought differently from him, 
and he disclaimed the slightest idea of charging them with bigotry 
or hypocrisy on that account. He gave them full credit for their 
tender consciences in making these objections, although they did 
not appear relevant to him. But to ttasa persons, being, as he 
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believed them, men of worth and piety, he was sure the purpose of 
this meeting would famish some apology for an error, if there be 
any, in the opinions of those who attend. They would approve the 
gift, although they might differ in other points. Such might not 
approve of going to the Theatre, but at least oould not deny that 
they might give away from their superfluity what was required for 
the relief of the sick, the support of the aged, and the comfort of the 
afflicted. These were duties enjoined by our religion itself. (Loud 
cheers.) 

The performers are in a particular manner entitled to the support 
or regard, when in old age or distress, of those who had partaken of 
the amusements of those places which they render an ornament to 
society. Their art was of a peculiarly delicate and precarious nature. 
They had to serve a long apprenticeship. It was very long before 
even the first-rate geniuses could acquire the mechanical knowledge 
of the stage business. They must languish long in obscurity before 
they can avail themselves of their natural talents ; and after that, 
they have but a short space of time, during which they are fortunate 
if they can provide the means of comfort in the decline of life. That 
comes late, and lasts but a short time; after which they are left 
dependent. Their limbs fail — their teeth are loesened — their voice 
is lost — and they are left, after giving happiness to others, in a most 
disconsolate state. The public were liberal and generous to those 
deserving their protection. It was a sad thing to be dependent on 
the favour, or, he might say in plain terms, on the caprice of the 
public; and this more particularly for a class of persons of whom 
extreme prudence is not the character. There might be instances of 
opportunities being neglected ; but let each gentleman tax himself, 
and consider the opportunities they had neglected, and the sums of 
money they had wasted; let every gentleman look into his own 
bosom, and say whether these were circumstances which would soften 
his own feelings were he to be plunged into distress. He put it to 
every generouB bosom — to every better feeling — to say what consola- 
tion was it to old age to be told that you might have made provision 
at a time which had been neglected — (loud cheers) — and to find it 
objected, that if you had pleased you might have been wealthy. He 
had hitherto been speaking of what, in theatrical language, were 
called start, but they were sometimes falling ones. There were 
another class of sufferers naturally and necessarily connected with 
the theatre, without whom it was impossible to go on. The sailors 
have a saying, every man cannot be a boatswain. If there must be a 
great actor to act Hamlet, there must also be people to act Laertes, 
the King, Rosenorantz, and Guildenstern, otherwise a, drama cannot 
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go on. If even Garrick himself were to rifle from the dead, he could 
not act Hamlet alone. There moat be generals, colonels, command- 
ing-officers, subalterns, But what are the private soldiers to do? 
Many have mistaken their own talents, and have been driven in 
early youth to try the stage, to which they are not competent He 
would know what to say to the indifferent poet and to the bad artist. 
He would say that it was foolish ; and he would recommend to the 
poet to become a scribe, and the artist to paint sign-posts — (loud 
laughter). But you could not send the player adrift, for if he cannot 
play Hamlet, he must play Guildenstern. Where there are many 
labourers, wages must be low, and no man in such a situation can 
decently support a wife and family, and save something of his income 
for old age. What is this man to do in later life ? Are you to cast 
him off like an old hinge, or a piece of useless machinery, which has 
done its work 1 To a person who had contributed to our amusement, 
this would be unkind, ungrateful, and unchristian. His wants are 
not of his own making, but arise from the natural sources of sickness 
and old age. It cannot be denied that there is one class of sufferers 
to whom no imprudence can be ascribed, except on first entering on 
the profession. After putting his hand to the dramatic plough, he 
cannot draw back; but must continue at it, and toil, till death 
release him from want ; or charity, by its milder influence, steps in 
to render that want more tolerable. He had little more to say, 
except that he sincerely hoped that the collection to-day, from the 
number of respectable gentlemen present, would meet the views 
entertained by the patrons. He hoped it would do so. They should 
not be disheartened. Though they could not do a great deal, they 
might do something. They had this consolation, that everything 
they parted with from their superfluity would do some good. They 
would sleep the better themselves when they have been the means of 
giving sleep to others. It was ungrateful and unkind, that those 
who had sacrificed their youth to our amusement should not receive 
the reward due to them, but should be reduced to hard fare in their 
old age. We cannot think of poor Falstaff going to bed without his 
cup of sack, or Macbeth fed on bones as marrowless as those of 
Banquo. (Loud cheers and laughter.) As he believed that they 
were all as fond of the dramatic art as he was in his younger days, 
he would propose that they should drink " The Theatrical Fund" 
with three times three. 

Mr. Magray rose, on behalf of his brethren, to return their thanks 
for the toast just drunk. Many of the gentlemen present, he said, 
were perhaps not fully acquainted with the nature and intention of 
the institution, and it might not be amiss to enter into some explana- 
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tion on the subject. With whomsoever the idea of a Theatrical 
Fund might have originated (and it had been disputed by the 
surviving relatives of two or three individuals), certain it was, that 
the first legally constituted Theatrical Fund owed its origin to one 
of the brightest ornaments of the profession, the late David Garrick. 
That eminent actor conceived that, by a weekly subscription in the 
Theatre, a fund might be raised among its members, from which a 
portion might be given to those of his less fortunate brethren, and 
thus an opportunity would be offered for prudence to provide what 
fortune had denied — a comfortable provision for the winter of life. 
With the welfare of his profession constantly at heart, the zeal with 
which he laboured to uphold its respectability, and to impress upon 
the minds of his brethren, not only the necessity, but the blessing of 
independence, the Fund became his peculiar care. He drew up a 
form of laws for its government, procured, at his own expense, the 
passing of an Act of Parliament for its confirmation, bequeathed to 
it a handsome legacy, and thus became the Father of the Drury-Lane 
Fund. So constant was his attachment to this infant establishment, 
that he chose to grace the close of the brightest theatrical life on 
record, by the last display of his transcendent talent, on the occasion 
of a benefit for this child of his adoption, which ever since has gone 
by the name of the Garrick Fund. In imitation of his noble 
example, Funds had been established in several provincial theatres 
in England; but it remained for Mrs. Henry Siddons and Mr. 
William Murray to become the founders of the first Theatrical Fund 
in Scotland. (Cheers.) This Fund commenced under the most 
favourable auspices; it was liberally supported by the management, 
and highly patronised by the public. Notwithstanding, it fell short 
in the accomplishment of its intentions. What those intentions 
were, he (Mr. Mackay) need not recapitulate, but they failed ; and 
he did not hesitate to confess that a want of energy on the part of 
the performers was the probable cause. A new set of Rules and 
Regulations were lately drawn up, submitted to and approved of at a 
general meeting of the members of the Theatre ; and accordingly the 
Fund was re-modelled on the 1st of January last. And here he 
thought he did but echo the feelings of his brethren, by publicly 
acknowledging the obligations they were under to the management, 
for the aid given, and the warm interest they had all along taken in 
the welfare of the Fund. (Cheers.) The nature and object of the 
profession had been so well treated of by the President, that he 
would say nothing ; but of the numerous offspring of science and 
genius that court precarious fame, the Actor boasts the slenderest 
claim of all ; the sport of fortune, the cieatuxoa of fB&Y&rcLt «&&>>&& 
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victims of caprice— they are seen! heard, and admired, bat to be 
forgot — they leave no trace, no memorial of their existence — they 
"come like shadows, so depart." (Cheers.) Yet humble though 
their pretensions be, there was no profession, trade, or calling, where 
such a combination of requisites, mental and bodily, were indispen- 
sable. In all others the principal may practise after he has been 
visited by the afflicting hand of Providence — some by the loss of 
limb— some of voice — and many, when the faculty of the mind is on 
the wane, may be assisted by dutiful children or devoted servants. 
Not so the Actor — he must retain all he ever did possess, or sink 
dejected to a mournful home. (Applause.) Yet while they are 
toiling for ephemeral theatric fame, how very few ever possess the 
means of hoarding in their youth that which would give bread in 
old age? But now a brighter prospect dawned upon them, and to 
the success of this their infant establishment they looked with hope, 
as to a comfortable and peaceful home in their declining years. He 
concluded by tendering to the meeting, in the name of his brethren 
and sisters, their unfeigned thanks for their liberal support, and 
begged to propose the health of the Patrons of the Edinburgh 
Theatrical Fund. (Cheers.) 

Lord Meadowbank said that, by desire of his Hon. Friend in the 
chair, and of his noble friend at his right hand, he begged leave to 
return thanks for the honour which had been conferred on the Pat- 
rons of this excellent Institution. He could answer for himself — he 
could answer for them all — that they were deeply impressed with the 
meritorious objects which it has in view, and of their anxious wish 
to promote its interests. For himself, he hoped he might be permitted 
to say that he was rather surprised at finding his own name as one of 
the Patrons, associated with so many individuals of high rank and 
powerful influence. But it was an excuse for those who had placed 
him in a situation so honourable and so distinguished, that, when 
this charity was instituted, he happened to hold a high and respon- 
sible station under the Crown, when he might have been of use 
in assisting and promoting its objects. His Lordship much feared 
that he could have little expectation, situated as he now was, of doing 
either; but he could confidently assert that few things would give 
him greater gratification than being able to contribute to its prosperity 
and support ; and, indeed, when one recollects the pleasure which at 
all periods of life he has received from exhibitions of the stage, and 
the exertions of the meritorious individuals for whose aid this fund 
has been established, he must be divested both of gratitude and 
feeling who would not give his best endeavours to promote its wel- 
fate. And now, that he might in torn* me&Aut* reuay the gratification 
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which had been afforded himself, he would beg leave to propose a 
toast, the health of one of the Patrons — a great and distinguished 
individual, whose name must always stand by itself, and which, in 
an assembly such as this, or in any other assembly of Scotsmen, 
can never be received, he would say, with ordinary feelings of 
pleasure or of delight, but with those of rapture and enthusiasm. In 
doing so he felt that he stood in a somewhat new situation. Whoever 
had been called upon to propose the health of his Honourable Friend 
to whom he alluded, some time ago, would have found himself 
enabled, from the mystery in which certain matters were involved, to 
gratify himself and his auditors by allusions which found a responding 
chord in their own feelings, and to deal in the language, the sincere 
language, of panegyric, without intruding on the modesty of the great 
individual to whom he referred. But it was no longer possible, con- 
sistently with respect to one's auditors, to use upon this subject terms 
either of mystification or of obscure or indirect allusion. The clouds 
have been dispelled — the darkness visible has been cleared away — and 
the Great Unknown — the minstrel of our native land — the mighty 
magician who has rolled back the current of time, and conjured up be- 
fore our living senses the men and the manners of days which have long 
passed away, stands revealed to the hearts and the eyes of his affection- 
ate and admiring countrymen. If he himself were capable of imagining 
all that belonged to this mighty subject — were he even able to give 
utterance to ail that, as a friend, as a man, and as a Scotsman, he 
must feel regarding it ; yet knowing, as he well did, that this illustrious 
individual was not more distinguished for his towering talents than 
for those feelings which rendered such allusions ungrateful to himself, 
however sparingly introduced, he would, on that account, still refrain 
from doing that which would otherwise be no less pleasing to him 
than to his audience. But this, his Lordship hoped, he would be 
allowed to say (his auditors would not pardon him were he to say 
less), we owe to him, as a people, a large and heavy debt of gratitude. 
He it is who has opened to foreigners the grand and characteristic 
beauties of our country. It is to him that we owe that our gallant 
ancestors, and the struggles of our illustrious patriots — who fought 
and bled in order to obtain and secure that independence and that 
liberty we now enjoy — have obtained a fame no longer confined to 
the boundaries of a remote and comparatively obscure nation, and 
who has called down upon their struggles for glory and freedom 
the admiration of foreign countries. He it is who has conferred a 
new reputation on our national character, and bestowed on Scotland 
an imperishable name, were it only by her having given birth 
to himself. (Loud and rapturous applause.) 
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" Sir Walteb Scott certainly did not think that, in coming here 
to-day, he would have the task of acknowledging, before three 
hundred gentlemen, a secret which, considering that it was com- 
municated to more than twenty people, had been remarkably well 
kept. He was now before the bar of his country, and might be 
understood to be on trial before Lord Meadowbank as an offender ; 
yet he was sure that every impartial jury would bring in a verdict of 
Not Proven. He did not now think it necessary to enter into the 
reasons of his long silence. Perhaps caprice might have a consider- 
able share in it He had now to say, however, that the merits of 
these works, if they had any, and their faults, were entirely imput- 
able to himself. (Loud and long cheering.) He was afraid to think 
on what he had done. " Look on 't again I dare not." He had thus 
far unbosomed himself, and he knew that it would be reported to the 
public. He meant, then, seriously to state, that when he said he 
was the author, he was the total and undivided author. With the 
exception of quotations, there was not a single word that was not 
derived from himself, or suggested in the course of his reading. The 
wand was now broken, and the book buried. He may be allowed 
further to say, with Prospero, it is your breath that has filled his 
sails, and to crave one single toast in the capacity of the author of 
these novels; and he would dedicate a bumper to the health of one who 
has represented some of those characters, of which he had endeavoured 
to give the skeleton, with a degree of liveliness which rendered him 
grateful.. He would propose the health of his friend Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie — (loud applause) — and he was sure that, when the author of 
Waveblet and Bob Roy drinks to Nicol Jarvie, it would be received 
with that degree of applause to which that gentleman has always been 
accustomed, and that they would take care that on the present 
occasion it should be prodigious ! (Long and vehement applause.) 

Mr. Mackat, who here spoke with great humour in the character 
of Bailie Jarvie — My conscience! My worthy father the deacon 
could not have believed that his son could hae had sic a compliment 
paid to him by the Great Unknown ! 

Sir Walteb Scott — The Small Known now, Mr. Bailie. 

Mr. Mackat — He had been long identified with the Bailie, and he 
was vain of the cognomen which he had now worn for eight years ; 
and he questioned if any of his brethren in the Council had given 
such universal satisfaction. (Loud laughter and applause.) Before 
he sat down, he begged to propose " The Lord Provost, and the City 
of Edinburgh." 

Sir Walteb Scott apologised for the absence of the Lord Provost, 
who had gone to London on public business. 
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Tune—" Within a mile o' Edinburgh toun." 

Sir Waltbb Scott gave "The Duke of Wellington and the 
Army." 

Glee — " How merrily we live." 

" Lord Melville and the Navy, that fought till they left nobody to 
fight with, like an arch sportsman who clears all and goes after the 
game." 

Mr. Pat. Robebtson — They had heard this evening a toast, which 
had been received with intense delight, which will be published in 
every newspaper, and will be hailed with joy by all Europe. He 
had one toast assigned him which he had great pleasure in giving. 
He was sure that the stage had in all ages a great effect on the morals 
and manners of the people. It was very desirable that the stage 
should be well regulated ; ard there was no criterion by which its 
regulation could be better determined than by the moral character 
and personal respectability of the performers. He was not one of 
those stern moralists who objected to the theatre. The most fastidious 
moralist could not possibly apprehend any injury from the stage of 
Edinburgh as it was presently managed, and so long as it was 
adorned by that illustrious individual, Mrs. Henry Siddons, whose 
public exhibitions were not more remarkable for feminine grace and 
delicacy, than was her private character for every virtue which could 
be admired in domestic life. He would conclude with reciting a few 
words from Shakspere, in a spirit not of contradiction to those stern 
moralists who disliked the theatre, but of meekness — "Good my 
lord, will you see the players well bestowed ? do you hear, let them 
be well used, for they are the abstract and brief chronicles of the 
time." He then gave "Mrs. Henry Siddons, and success to the 
Theatre Royal of Edinburgh." 

Mr. Murbay — Gentlemen, I rise to return thanks for the honour 
you have done Mrs. Siddons, in doing which I am somewhat diffi- 
culted, from the extreme delicacy which attends a brother's expatiating 
upon a sister's claims to honours publicly paid — (hear, hear)— yet, 
gentlemen, your kindness emboldens me to say, that were I to give 
utterance to all a brother's feelings, I should not exaggerate those 
claims. (Loud applause.) I therefore, gentlemen, thank you most 
cordially for the honour you have done her, and shall now request 
permission to make an observation on the establishment of the 
Edinburgh Theatrical Fund. Mr. Mackay has done Mrs. Henry 
Siddons and myself the honour to ascribe the establishment to us ; 
but no, gentlemen, it owes its origin to a higher source — the publi- 
cation of the novel of Rob Roy — the unprecedented success of the 
opera adapted from that popular production. (Jiaax^ Ymhc^ \\. 
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was that success which relieved the Edinburgh Theatre from its 
difficulties, and enabled Mrs. Siddons to carry into effect the establish- 
ment of a fund she had long desired, but was prevented from 
effecting, from the unsettled state of her theatrical concerns. I 
therefore hope that, in future years, when the aged and infirm actor 
derives relief from this fund, he will, in the language of the gallant 
Highlander, " Cast his eye to good old Scotland, and not forget Bob 
Boy." (Loud applause.) 

Sir Walter Scott here stated, that Mrs. Siddons wanted the 
means but not the will of beginning the Theatrical Fund. He here 
alluded to the great merits of Mr. Murray's management, and to his 
merits as an actor, which were of the first order, and of which every 
person who attends the Theatre must be sensible ; and after alluding 
to the embarrassments with which the Theatre had been at one 
period threatened, he concluded by giving the health of Mr. Murray, 
which was drunk with three times three. 

Mr. Murray — Gentlemen, I wish I could believe that, in any 
degree, I merited the compliments with which it has pleased Sir 
Walter Scott to preface the proposal of my health, or the very 
flattering manner in which you have done me the honour to receive 
it. The approbation of such an assembly is most gratifying to me, 
and might encourage feelings of vanity, were not such feelings 
crushed by my conviction, that no man holding the situation I have 
so long held in Edinburgh, could have failed, placed in the peculiar 
circumstances in which I have been placed. Gentlemen, I shall not 
insult your good taste by eulogiums upon your judgment or kindly 
feeling; though to the first I owe any improvement I may have 
made as an actor, and certainly my success as a manager to the 
second. (Applause.) When, upon the death of my dear brother, 
the late Mr. Siddons, it was proposed that I should undertake the 
management of the Edinburgh Theatre, I confess I drew back, 
doubting my capability to free it from the load of debt and difficulty 
with which it was surrounded. In this state of anxiety I solicited 
the advice of one who had ever honoured me with his kindest regard, 
and whose name no member of my profession can pronounce without 
feelings of the deepest respect and gratitude — I allude to the late 
Mr. John Kemble. (Great applause.) To him I applied ; and with 
the repetition of his advice I shall cease to trespass upon your time. 
(Hear, hear.) " My dear William, fear not ; integrity and assiduity 
must prove an overmatch for all difficulty ; and though I approve 
your not indulging a vain confidence of your own ability, and 
viewing with respectful apprehension the judgment of the audience 
yon have to act before, yet be asauxeA that judgment will ever be 
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tempered by the feeling that you are acting for the widow and the 
fatherless.* (Loud applause.) Gentlemen, those words have never 
passed from my mind ; and I feel convinced that you have pardoned 
my many errors, from the feeling that I was striving for the widow 
and the fatherless. (Long and enthusiastic applause followed Mr. 
Murray's address.) 

Sir Walter Scott gave the health of the Stewards. 

Mr. Vandrnhoff — Mr. President and Gentlemen, the honour 
conferred upon the •Stewards, in the very flattering compliment you 
have just paid us, calls forth our warmest acknowledgments. In 
tendering you our thanks for the approbation you have been pleased 
to express of our humble exertions, I would beg leave to advert to 
the cause in which we have been engaged. Tet, surrounded as I am 
by the genius — the eloquence of this enlightened city, I cannot but 
feel the presumption which ventures to address you on so interesting 
a subject Accustomed to speak in the language of others, I feel 
quite at a loss for terms wherein to clothe the sentiments excited by 
the present occasion. (Applause.) The nature of the institution 
which has sought your fostering patronage, and the objects which 
it contemplates, have been fully explained to you. But, gentlemen, 
the relief which it proposes is not a gratuitous relief — but to be pur- 
chased by the individual contribution of its members towards the 
general good. This fund lends no encouragement to idleness or 
improvidence; but it offers an opportunity to prudence, in vigour 
and youth, to make provision against the evening of life and its 
attendant infirmity. A period is fixed at which we admit the plea 
of age as an exemption from professional labour. It is painful to 
behold the veteran on the stage (compelled by necessity) contending 
against physical decay, mocking the joyousness of mirth with the 
feebleness of age, when the energies decline, when the memory fails, 
and the "big manly voice, turning again towards childish treble, 
pipes and whistles in the sound." We would remove him from the 
mimic scene, where fiction constitutes the charm; we would not 
view old age caricaturing itself. (Applause.) But as our means 
may be found, in time of need, inadequate to the fulfilment of our 
wishes — fearful of raising expectations which we may be unable to 
gratify — desirous not "to keep the word of promise to the ear, and 
break it to the hope' 1 — we have presumed to court the assistance of 
the friends of the drama to strengthen our infant institution. Oar 
appeal has been successful beyond our most sanguine expectations. 
The distinguished patronage conferred on us by your presence on 
this occasion, and the substantial support which your benevolence 
has so liberally afforded to our institution, mvxaX, \m\ms& *n«ci 
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member of the fund with the most grateful sentiments — sentiments 
which no language can express, no time obliterate. (Applause.) I 
will not trespass longer on your attention. I would the task of 
acknowledging our obligation had fallen into abler hands. (Hear, 
hear.) In the name of the Stewards, I most respectfully and cordially 
thank you for the honour you have done us, which greatly overpays 
our poor endeavours. (Applause.) 

[This speech, though rather inadequately reported, was one of the 
best delivered on this occasion. That it was creditable to Mr. Van- 
dendoff's taste and feelings, the preceding sketch will show ; but how 
much it was so, it does not show.] 

Mr. J. Oat gave Professor Wilson and the University of Edinburgh, 
of which he was one of the brightest ornaments. 

Lord Meadowbank, after a suitable eulogium, gave the Earl of 
Fife, which was drunk with three times three. 

The Eabl of Fife expressed his high gratification at the honour 
conferred on him. He intimated his approbation of the institution, 
and his readiness to promote its success by every means in his 
power. He concluded with giving the health of the Company of 
Edinburgh. 

Mr. Jones, on rising to return thanks, being received with con- 
siderable applause, said he was truly grateful for the kind encourage- 
ment he had experienced, but the novelty of the situation in which 
he now was, renewed all the feelings he experienced when he first 
saw himself announced in the bills as a young gentleman, being his 
first appearance on any stage. (Laughter and applause.) Although 
in the presence of those whose indulgence had, in another sphere, so 
often shielded him from the penalities of inability, he was unable to 
execute the task which had so unexpectedly devolved upon him in 
behalf of his brethren and himself. He therefore begged the company 
to imagine all that grateful hearts could prompt the most eloquent to 
utter, and that would be a copy of their feelings. (Applause.) He 
begged to trespass another moment on their attention, for the purpose 
of expressing the thanks of the members of the Fund to the gentlemen 
of the Edinburgh Professional Society of Musicians, who, finding that 
this meeting was appointed to take place on the same evening with 
their concert, had in the handsomest manner agreed to postpone it 
Although it was his duty thus to preface the toast he had to propose, 
he was certain the meeting required no farther inducement than the 
recollection of the pleasure the exertions of those gentlemen had often 
afforded them within those walls, to join heartily in drinking " Health 
and prosperity to the Edinburgh Professional Society of Musicians." 
(Applause.) 
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Mr. Pa*. Robertson proposed " The health of Mr. Jeffrey," whose 
absence was owing to indisposition. The public was well aware that 
he was the most distinguished advocate at the bar ; he was likewise 
distinguished for the kindness, frankness, and cordial manner in 
which he communicated with the junior members of the profession, 
to the esteem of whom his splendid talents would always entitle 
him. * 

Mr. J. Maoonoohib gave " The health of Mrs. Siddons, senior — the 
most distinguished ornament of the stage." 

Sir Walter Scott said that, if anything could reconcile him to 
old age, it was the reflection that he had seen the rising as well as 
the setting sun of Mrs. Siddons. He remembered well their break- 
fasting near to the theatre — waiting the whole day — the crushing at 
the doors at six o'clock — and their going in and counting their fingers 
till seven o'clock. But the very first step— the very first word which 
she uttered, was sufficient to overpay him for all his labours. The 
house was literally electrified ; and it was only from witnessing the 
effects of her genius that he could guess to what a pitch theatrical 
excellence could be carried. Those young gentlemen who have only 
seen the setting sun of this distinguished performer, beautiful and 
serene as that was, must give us old fellows, who have seen its rise 
and its meridian, leave to hold our heads a little higher. 

Mr. Dundas gave " The memory of Home, the author of Douglas." 

Mr. Maokay here announced that the subscription for the night 
amounted to £280 ; and he expressed gratitude for this substantial 
proof of their kindness. [We are happy to state that subscriptions 
have since flowed in very liberally.] 

Mr. Maokay here entertained the company with a pathetic song. 

Sir Walter Scott apologised for having so long forgotten their 
native land. He would now give Scotland, the Land of Cakes. He 
would give every river, every loch, every hill, from Tweed to 
John o' Groat's house — every lass in her cottage, and countess in her 
castle ; and may her sons stand by her, as their fathers did before 
them, and he who would not drink a bumper to his toast, may he 
never drink whisky more ! 

Sir Walter Scott here gave Lord Meadowbank, who returned 
thanks. 

Mr. H. G. Bell said that he should not have ventured to intrude 
himself upon the attention of the assembly, did he not feel confident 
that the toast he begged to have the honour to propose would make 
amends for the very imperfect manner in which he might express his 
sentiments regarding it. It had been said, notwithstanding the 
mental supremacy of the present age — notwithstanding that the nagp 
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of our history was studded with names destined also for the page of 
immortality — that the genius of Shakspere was extinct, and the 
fountain of his inspiration dried up. It might be that these obser- 
vations were unfortunately correct, or it might be that we were 
bewildered with a name, not disappointed of the reality — for though 
Shakspere had brought a Hamlet, an Othello, and a Macbeth, an 
Ariel, a Juliet, and a Rosalind, upon the stage, were there not 
authors living who had brought as varied, as exquisitely painted, 
and as undying a range of characters into our hearts? The shape of 
the mere mould into which genius poured its golden treasures was 
surely a matter of little moment — let it be called a Tragedy, a 
Comedy, or a Waverley Novel. But even among the dramatic 
authors of the present day, he was unwilling to allow that there was 
a great and palpable decline from the glory of preceding ages, and 
his toast alone would bear him out in denying the truth of the 
proposition. After eulogising the names of Baillie, Byron, Coleridge, 
Maturin, and others, he begged to have the honour of proposing th« 
health of James Sheridan Knowles. 

Sir Walter Scott — Gentlemen, I crave a bumper all over. The 
last toast reminds me of a neglect of duty. Unaccustomed to a public 
duty of this kind, errors in conducting the ceremonial of it may be 
excused, and omissions pardoned. Perhaps I have made one or two 
omissions in the course of the evening, for which I trust you will 
grant me your pardon and indulgence. One thing in particular I 
have omitted, and I would now wish to make amends for it, by a 
libation of reverence and respect to the memory of Shakspere. He 
was a man of universal genius, and, from a period soon after his own 
era to the present day, he has been universally idolised. When I 
come to his honoured name, I am like the sick man who hung up 
his crutches at the shrine, and was obliged to confess that he did not 
walk better than before. It is indeed difficult, gentlemen, to com- 
pare him to any other individual. The only one to whom I can at 
all compare him, is the wonderful Arabian dervise, who dived into 
the body of each, and in this way became familiar with the thoughts 
and secrets of their hearts. He was a man of obscure origin, and, as 
a player, limited in his acquirements, but he was born evidently with 
a universal genius. His eyes glanced at all the varied aspects of life, 
and his fancy portrayed with equal talents the king on the throne 
and the clown who crackles his chestnuts at a Christmas fire. What- 
ever note he takes, he strikes it just and true, and awakens a corres- 
ponding chord in our own bosoms. Gentlemen, I propose "The 
memory of William Shakspere." 

Qlee — "Lightly tread, 'tis hallowed ground.* 
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After the glee, Sir Walter rose, and begged to propose as a toast 
the health of a lady whose living merit is not a little honourable to 
Scotland. The toast (he said) is also flattering to the national vanity 
of a Scotchman, as the lady whom I intend to propose is a native of 
this country. From the public her works have met with the most 
favourable reception. One piece of hers in particular was often acted 
here of late years, and gave pleasure of no mean kind to many 
brilliant and fashionable audiences. In her private character she (he 
begged leave to say) is as remarkable as in a public sense she is 
for her genius. In short, he would in one word name — "Joanna 
Baillie." 

This health being drunk, Mr. Thome was called on for a song, and 
sung, with great taste and feeling, " The Anchor 's weighed." 

W. Mbnzibs, Esq., Advocate, rose to propose the health of a 
gentleman for many years connected at intervals with the dramatic 
art in Scotland. Whether we look at the range of characters he 
performs, or at the capacity which he evinces in executing those 
which he undertakes, he is equally to be admired. In all his parts 
he is unrivalled. The individual to whom he alluded is (said he) 
well known to the gentlemen present in the characters of Malvolio, 
Lord Ogleby, and the Green Man; and, in addition to his other 
qualities, he merits, for his perfection in these characters, the grateful 
sense of this meeting. He would wish, in the first place, to drink 
his health as an actor ; but he was not less estimable in domestic life, 
and as a private gentleman; and when he announced him as one 
whom the chairman had honoured with his friendship, he was sure 
that all present would cordially join him in drinking " The health 
of Mr. Terry." 

Mr. William Allan, banker, said that he did not rise with the 
intention of making a speech. He merely wished to contribute 
in a few words to the mirth of the evening — an evening which 
certainly had not passed off without some blunders. It had 
been understood — at least he had learnt or supposed, from the 
expressions of Mr. Pritchard — that it would be sufficient to put a 
paper, with the name of the contributor, into the box, and that the 
gentleman thus contributing would be called on for the money next 
morning. He, for his part, had committed a blunder, but it might 
serve as a caution to those who may be present at the dinner of next 
year. He had merely put in his name, written on a slip of paper, 
without the money. But he would recommend that, as some of the 
gentlemen might be in the same situation, the box should be again 
sent round, and he was confident that they, as well as he, would 
redeem their error. 
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Sir Walter Scott said that the meeting was somewhat in the 
situation of Mrs. Anne Page, who had ,£300 and possibilities. We 
have already got, he said, .£280, but I should like, I confess, to 
have the £300. He would gratify himself by proposing the health 
of an honourable person, the Lord Chief Baron, whom England 
had sent to us, and connecting with it that of his " yokefellow on 
the bench/' as Shakspere says, Mr. Baron Clerk — The Court of 
Exchequer. 

Mr. Baron Clerk regretted the absence of his learned brother. 
None, he was sure, could be more generous in his nature, or more 
ready to help a Scottish purpose. 

Sir Walter Scott — There is one who ought to be remembered on 
this occasion. He is, indeed, well entitled to our grateful recol- 
lection — one, in short, to whom the drama in this city owes much, 
He succeeded, not without trouble, and perhaps at some considerable 
sacrifice, in establishing a theatre. The younger part of the company 
may not recollect the theatre to which I allude ; but there are some 
with me who may remember, by name, a place called Carrubber's 
Close. There Allan Ramsay established his little theatre. His own 
pastoral was not fit for the stage, but it has its admirers in those 
who love the Doric language in which it is written ; and it is not 
without merits of a very peculiar kind. But, laying aside all con- 
siderations of his literary merit, Allan was a good, jovial, honest 
fellow, who could crack a bottle with the best. The memory of 
Allan Ramsay. 

Mr. Murray, on being requested, sung, "Twas merry in the 
hall, 11 and at the conclusion was greeted with repeated rounds of 
applause. 

Mr. Jones — One omission I conceive has been made. The cause 
of the fund has been ably advocated, but it is still susceptible, in my 
opinon, of an additional charm — 

Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
Oh, what were man ? — a world without a sun J 

And there would not be a darker spot in poetry than would be the 
corner in Shakspere Square, if, like its fellow, the Register Office, 
the theatre were deserted by the ladies. They are, in fact, our most 
attractive stars. "The Patronesses of the Theatre — the Ladies of the 
City of Edinburgh." This toast I ask leave to drink with all the 
honours which conviviality can confer. 

Mr. Patrick Robertson would be the last man willingly to 

introduce any topic calculated to interrupt the harmony of the 

evening; yet he felt himself treading wpon ticklish ground when he 
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approached the region of the Nor* Loch. He assured the company, 
however, that he was not about to enter on the subject of the 
Improvement Bill. They all knew that if the public were unani- 
mous — if the consent of all parties were obtained — if the rights and 
interests of everybody were therein attended to, saved, reserved, 
respected, and excepted — if everybody agreed to it — and finally, a 
most essential point — if nobody opposed it — then, and in that case, 
and provided also that due intimation were given — the bill in 
question might pass — would pass— or might, could, would, or should 
pass — all expenses being defrayed. (Laughter.) He was the advocate 
of neither champion, and would neither avail himself of the absence 
of the Bight Hon. the Lord Provost, nor take advantage of the 
non-appearance of his friend, Mr. Cockburn. (Laughter.) But in 
midst of these civic broils there had been elicited a ray of hope that, 
at some future period, in Bereford Park, or some other place, if all 
parties were consulted and satisfied, and if intimation were duly 
made at the Kirk doors of all the parishes in Scotland, in terms of 
the statute in that behalf provided, the people of Edinburgh might 
by possibility get a new theatre. (Cheers and laughter.) But 
wherever the belligerent powers might be pleased to set down this 
new theatre, he was sure they all hoped to meet the Old Company in 
it. He should, therefore, propose — "Better accommodation to the 
Old Company in the new theatre, site unknown/' Mr. Robertson's 
speech was most humorously given, and he sat down amidst loud 
cheers and laughter. 

Sir Waltbb Scott — Wherever the new theatre is built, I hope it 
will not be large. There are two errors which we commonly commit 
— the one arising from our pride, the other from our poverty. If 
there are twelve plans, it is odds but the largest, without any regard 
to comfort, or an eye to the probable expense, is adopted. There was 
the college projected on this scale, and undertaken in the same 
manner, and who shall see the end of it ? It has been building ail 
my life, and may probably last during the lives of my children, and 
my children's children. Let not the same prophetic hymn be sung 
when we commence a new theatre, which was performed on the 
occasion of laying the foundation stone of a certain edifice, " Behold 
the endless work begun." Play-going folks should attend somewhat 
to convenience. The new theatre should, in the first place, be such 
as may be finished in eighteen months, or two years ; and, in the 
second place, it should be one in which we can hear our old 
friends with comfort. It is better that a moderate-sized house 
should be crowded now and then, than to have a large theatre 
with benches continually empty, to the discouragemenXi ol \taa «&\kr& 
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and the discomfort of the spectator* (Applause.) He then com- 
mented in flattering terms on the genius of Mackenzie and his 
private worth, and concluded by proposing "The health of Henry 
Mackenzie, Esq. 9 

Immediately afterwards he said: Gentlemen — It is now wearing 
late, and I shall request permission to retire. Like Partridge I may 
say, "non twin quodis awn." At my time of day, I can agree with 
Lord Ogleby as to his rheumatism, and say, "There's a twinge." 
I hope, therefore, you will excuse me for leaving the chair. (The 
worthy Baronet then retired amidst loud, long, and rapturous 
cheering.) 

Mr. Patrick Robertson was then called to the chair by common 
acclamation. 

Gentlemen, said Mr. Robertson, I take the liberty of asking you 
to fill a bumper to the very brim. There is not one of us who will 
not remember, while he lives, being present at this day's festival, 
and the declaration made this night by the gentleman who has just 
left the chair. That declaration has rent the veil from the features 
of the Great Unknown — a name which must now merge in the name 
of the Great Known. It will be henceforth coupled with the name 
of Scott, which will become familiar like a household word. .We 
have heard this confession from his own immortal lips — (cheering) — 
and we cannot dwell with too much or too fervent praise on the 
merits of the greatest man whom Scotland has produced. 

After which, several other toasts were given, and Mr. Robertson 
left the room about half-past eleven. A few choice spirits, however, 
rallied round Captain Broadhead of the 7th Hussars, who was called 
to the chair, and the festivity was prolonged till an early hour on 
Saturday morning. 

The band of the theatre occupied the gallery, and that of the 7th 
Hussars the end of the room, opposite the chair, whose performances 
were greatly admired. It is but justice to Mr. Gibb to state, that 
the dinner was very handsome (though slowly served in) and the 
wines good. The attention of the stewards was exemplary. Mr. 
Murray and Mr. YandenhofT, with great good taste, attended on Sir 
Walter Scott's right and left, and we know that he has expressed 
himself much gratified by their anxious politeness and sedulity. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MB. CHRYSTAL OBOFTANGRY'S ACCOUNT OF HIHSBLF. 



Sic itur ad astra. 



u This is the path to heaven." Such is the ancient motto attached 
to the armorial bearings of the Canongate, and which is inscribed, 
with greater or less propriety, upon all the public buildings, from the 
church to the pillory, in the ancient quarter of Edinburgh, which 
bears, or rather once bore, the same relation to the Good Town that 
Westminster does to London, being still possessed of the palace of the 
sovereign, as it formerly was dignified by the residence of the prin- 
cipal nobility and gentry. I may, therefore, with some propriety, 
put the same motto at the head of the literary undertaking by which 
I hope to illustrate the hitherto undistinguished name of Ohrystal 
Croftangry. 

The public may desire to know something of an author who pitches 
at such height his ambitious expectations. The gentle reader, there- 
fore — for I am much of Captain BobadiTs humour, and could to no 
other extend myself so far — the gentle reader, then, will be pleased to 
understand that I am a Scottish gentleman of the old school, with a 
fortune, temper, and person rather the worse for wear. I have known 
the world for these forty years, having written myself man nearly 
since that period — and I do not think it is much mended. But this 
is an opinion which I keep to myself when I am among younger folk, 
for I recollect, in my youth, quizzing the Sexagenarians who 
carried back their ideas of a perfect state of society to the days of 
laced coats and triple ruffles, and some of them to the blood «&& 
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blows of the Forty-five : therefore I am cautious in exercising the 
right of censorship, which is supposed to be acquired by men arrived 
at, or approaching, the mysterious period of life, when the numbers 
of seven and nine multiplied into each other, form what sages have 
termed the Grand Climacteric. 

Of the earlier part of my life, it is only necessary to say that I 
swept the boards of the Parliament-House with the skirts of my gown 
for the usual number of years during which young Lairds were, in my 
time, expected to keep term — got no fees — laughed, and made others 
laugh— drank claret at Bayle's, Fortune's, and Walker's — and ate 
oysters in the Covenant Close. 

Becoming my own master, I flung my gown at the bar-keeper, and 
commenced gay man on my own account. In Edinburgh, I ran into 
all the expensive society which the place then afforded. When I 
went to my house in the shire of Lanark, I emulated to the utmost 
the expenses of men of large fortune, and had my hunters, my first- 
rate pointers, my gamecocks, and feeders. I can more easily forgive 
myself for these follies than for others of a still more blameable kind, 
so indifferently cloaked over, that my poor mother thought herself 
obliged to leave my habitation, and betake herself to a small, incon- 
venient jointure-house, which she occupied till her death. I think, 
however, I was not exclusively to blame in this separation, and I 
believe my mother afterwards condemned herself for being too hasty. 
Thank God, the adversity which destroyed the means of continuing 
my dissipation restored me to the affections of my surviving parent. 

My course of life could not last. I ran too fast to run long ; and 
when I would have checked my career, I was perhaps too near the 
brink of the precipice. Some mishaps I prepared by my own folly, 
others came upon me unawares. I put my estate out to nurse to a 
fat man of business, who smothered the babe he should have brought 
back to me in health and strength, and, in dispute with this honest 
gentleman, I found, like a skilful general, that my position would be 
most judiciously assumed by taking it up near the Abbey of Holy- 
rood.* It was then I first became acquainted with the quarter, which 
my little work will, I hope, render immortal, and grew familiar with 
those magnificent wilds, through which the Kings of Scotland once 
chased the dark-brown deer, but which were chiefly, recommended to 
me in those days by their being inaccessible to those metaphysical 
persons whom the law of the neighbouring country terms John Doe 
and Richard Roe. In short, the precincts of the palace are now best 
known as being a place of refuge at any time from all pursuit for civil 
debt. 

Dire was the strife betwixt my ououdom doer and myself ; during 
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which my motions were circumscribed, like those of some conjured 
demon, within a circle, which, " beginning at the northern gate of 
the King's Park, thence running northways, is bounded on the left 
by the King's garden- wall and the gutter, or kennel, in a line where- 
with it crosses the High Street to the Watergate, and passing through 
the sewer, is bounded by the walls of the Tennis-court and Physic- 
garden, &c. It then follows the wall of the churchyard, joins the 
north-west wall of St. Ann's Yards, and going east to the clack mill- 
house, turns southward to the turnstile in the King's park-wall, and 
includes the whole King's Park within the Sanctuary." 

These limits, which I abridge from the accurate Maitland, once 
marked the Girth, or Asylum, belonging to the Abbey of Hoiyrood, 
and which, being still an appendage to the royal palace, has retained 
the privilege of an asylum for civil debt. One would think the 
space sufficiently extensive for a man to stretch his limbs in, as, 
besides a reasonable proportion of level ground (considering that the 
scene lies in Scotland), it includes within its precincts the mountain 
of Arthur's Seat, and the rocks and pasture land called Salisbury 
Crags. But yet it is inexpressible how, after a certain time had 
elapsed, I used to long for Sunday, which permitted me to extend 
my walk without limitation. During the other six days of the week 
I felt a sickness of heart, which, but for the speedy approach of the 
hebdomadal day of liberty, I could hardly have endured. I 
experienced the impatience of a mastiff, who tugs in vain to extend 
the limits which his chain permits. 

Day after day I walked by the side of the kennel which divides 
the Sanctuary from the unprivileged part of the Canongate ; and 
though the month was July, and the scene the old town of Edin- 
burgh, I preferred it to the fresh air and verdant turf which I might 
have enjoyed in the Kingfs Park, or to the cool and solemn gloom of 
the portico which surrounds the palace. To an indifferent person 
either side of the gutter would have seemed much the same — the 
houses equally mean, the children as ragged and dirty, the carmen as 
brutal, the whole forming the same picture of low life in a deserted 
and impoverished quarter of a large city. But to me the gutter, or 
kennel, was what the brook Kedron was to Shimei; death was 
denounced against him should he cross it, doubtless because it was 
known to his wisdom who pronounced the doom, that from the time 
the crossing the stream was debarred, the devoted man's desire to 
transgress the precept would become irresistible, and he would be 
sure to draw down on his head the penalty which he had already 
justly incurred by cursing the anointed of God. For my part, all 
Elysium seemed opening on the other side of the kennel^ and I 
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envied the little blackguards, who, stopping the current with their 
little dam-dikes of mud, had a right to stand on either side of the 
nasty puddle which best pleased them. I was so childish as even to 
make an occasional excursion across, were it only for a few yards, and 
felt the triumph of a schoolboy, who, trespassing in an orchard, 
hurries back again with a fluttering sensation of joy and terror, 
betwixt the pleasure of having executed his purpose, and the fear of 
being taken or discovered. 

I have sometimes asked myself, what I should have done in case 
of actual imprisonment, since I could not bear without impatience a 
restriction which is comparatively a mere trine; but I really could 
never answer the question to my own satisfaction. I have all my 
life hated those treacherous expedients called vnezzo-termmi, and it is 
possible with this disposition I might have endured more patiently 
an absolute privation of liberty, than the more modified restrictions 
to which my residence in the Sanctuary at this period subjected me. 
If, however, the feelings I then experienced were to increase in 
intensity according to the difference between a jail and my actual 
condition, I must have hanged myself, or pined to death; there 
could have been no other alternative. 

Amongst many companions who forgot and neglected me of course, 
when my difficulties seemed to be inextricable, I had one true 
friend ; and that friend was a barrister, who knew the laws of his 
country well, and, tracing them up to the spirit of equity and justice 
in which they originate, had repeatedly prevented, by his benevolent 
and manly exertions, the triumphs of selfish cunning over simplicity 
and folly. He undertook my cause, with the assistance of a solicitor 
of a character similar to his own. My quondam doer had ensconced 
himself chin-deep among legal trenches, hornworks, and covered 
ways ; but my two protectors shelled him out of his defences, and 1 
was at length a free man, at liberty to go or stay wheresoever my 
mind listed. 

I left my lodgings as hastily as if it had been a pest-house ; I did 
not even stop to receive some change that was due to me on settling 
with my landlady, and I saw the poor woman stand at her door 
looking after my precipitate flight, and shaking her head as she 
wrapped the silver which she was counting for me in a separate piece 
of paper, apart from the store in her own moleskin purse. An honest 
Highlandwoman was Janet MacEvoy, and deserved a greater 
remuneration, had I possessed the power of bestowing it. But 
my eagerness of delight was too extreme to pause for explanation with 
Janet. On I pushed through the groups of children, of whose sports 
I had been bo often a lazy lounging spectator. I sprung over the 
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gutter as if it had been the fatal Styx, and I a ghost, which, eluding 
Pluto's authority, was making its escape from Limbo lake. My 
friend had difficulty to restrain me from running like a madman up 
the street; and in spite of his kindness and hospitality, which 
soothed me for a day or two, I was not quite happy until I found 
myself aboard of a Leith smack, and, standing down the Firth with 
a fair wind, might snap my fingers at the retreating outline of 
Arthur's Seat, to the vicinity of which I had been so long confined. 

It is not my purpose to trace my future progress through life. I 
had extricated myself, or rather had been freed by my friends, from 
the brambles and thickets of the law, but, as befell the sheep in the 
fable, a great part of my fleece was left behind me. Something 
remained, however; I was in the season for exertion, and, as my 
good mother used to say, there was always life for living folk. 
Stern necessity gave my manhood that prudence which my youth 
was a stranger to. I faced danger, I endured fatigue, I sought 
foreign climates, and proved that I belonged to the nation which is 
proverbially patient of labour and prodigal of life. Independence, 
like liberty to Virgil's shepherd, came late, but came at last, with no 
great affluence in its train, but bringing enough to support a decent 
appearance for the rest of my life, and to induce cousins to be civil, 
and gossips to say, *' I wonder who old Croft will make his heir? he 
must have picked up something, and I should not be surprised if it 
proved more than folk think of." 

My first impulse when I returned home was to rush to the house 
of my benefactor, the only man who had in my distress interested 
himself in my behalf. He was a snuff-taker, and it had been the 
pride of my heart to save the ipsa corpora of the first score of guineas 
I could hoard, and to have them converted into as tasteful a snuff- 
box as Bundell and Bridge could devise. This I had thrust for 
security into the breast of my waistcoat, while, impatient to transfer 
it to the person for whom it was destined, I hastened to his house in 
Brown's Square. When the front of the house became visible, a 
feeling of alarm checked me. I had been long absent from Scotland; 
my friend was some years older than I ; he might have been called 
to the congregation of the just. I paused, and gazed on the house, 
as if I had hoped to form some conjecture from the outward appear- 
ance concerning the state of the family within. I know not how it 
was, but the lower windows being all closed, and no one stirring, 
my sinister forebodings were rather strengthened. I regretted now 
that I had not made inquiry before I left the inn where I alighted 
from the mail-coach. But it was too late ; so I hurried on, eager to 
know the best or the worst which I could learn. 
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The brass plate bearing my Mend's name and designation was still 
on the door, and when it was opened, the old domestic appeared a 
good deal older, I thought, than he ought naturally to have looked, 
considering the period of my absence. "Is Mr. Sommerville at 
home ?" said I, pressing forward. 

"Yes, sir," said John, placing himself in opposition to my en- 
trance, u he is at home, but " 

"But he is not in," said L "I remember your phrase of old, John. 
Come, I will step into his room, and leave a line for him." 

John was obviously embarrassed by my familiarity. I was some 
one, he saw, whom he ought to recollect, at the same time it was 
evident he remembered nothing about me. 

"Ay, sir, my master is in, and in his own room, but—" 

I would not hear him out, but passed before him towards the 
well-known apartment. A young lady came out of the room a 
little disturbed, as it seemed, and said, "John, what is the 
matter V 

"A gentleman, Miss Nelly, that insists on seeing my master/ 

" A very old and deeply indebted friend," said I, " that ventures 
to press myself on my much-respected benefactor on my return from 
abroad." 

" Alas, sir," replied she, " my uncle would be happy to see you, 
but » 

At this moment, something was heard within the apartment like 
the falling of a plate, or glass, and immediately after my friend's 
voice called angrily and eagerly for his niece. She entered the 
room hastily, and so did I. But it was to see a spectacle, compared 
with which that of my benefactor stretched on his bier would have 
been a happy one. 

The easy-chair filled with cushions, the extended limbs swathed 
in flannel, the wide wrapping-gown and night-cap, showed illness ; 
but the dimmed eye, once so replete with living fire — the blabber lip, 
whose dilation and compression used to give such character to his 
animated countenance — the stammering tongue that once poured 
forth such floods of masculine eloquence, and had often swayed the 
opinion of the sages whom he addressed — all these sad symptoms 
evinced that my friend was in the melancholy condition of those in 
whom the principle of animal life has unfortunately survived that 
of mental intelligence. He gazed a moment at me, but then seemed 
insensible of my presence, and went on — he, bnce the most courteous 
and well-bred 1 — to babble unintelligible but violent reproaches 
against his niece and servant, because he himself had dropped a teacup 
in attempting to place it on a table at his elbow. His eyes caught 
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a momentary fire from his irritation; but he struggled in vain 
lor words to express himself adequately, as, looking from his servant 
to his niece, and then to the table, he laboured to explain that they 
had placed it (though it touched his chair) at too great a distance 
from him. 

The young person, who had naturally a resigned Madonna-like 
expression of countenance, listened to his impatient chiding with 
the most humble submission, checked the servant, whose less delicate 
feelings would have entered on his justification, and gradually, by 
the sweet and soft tone of her voice, soothed to rest the spirit of 
causeless irritation. 

She then cast a look towards me, which expressed, "You see 
all that remains of him whom you call friend." It seemed also to 
say, " Your longer presence here can only be distressing to us all." 

" Forgive me, young lady," I said, as well as tears would permit; 
"lama person deeply obliged to your uncle. My name is Croft- 
angry." 

"Lord! and that I should not hae minded ye, Maister Croft- 
angry," said the servant. " Ay, I mind my master had muckie fash 
about your job. I hae heard him order in fresh candles as midnight 
chappit, and till 't again. Indeed, ye had aye his gude word, Mr. 
Croftangry, for a' that folks said about you." 

" Hold your tongue, John," said the lady, somewhat angrily ; and 
then continued, addressing herself to me, " I am sure, sir, you must 
be sorry to see my uncle in this state. I know you are his friend. 
I have heard him mention your name, and wonder he never heard 
from you." A new cat, this, and it went to my heart. But she con- 
tinued, " I really do not know if it is right that any should If my 

uncle should know you, which I scarce think possible, he would be 

much affected, and the doctor says that any agitation But here 

comes Dr. to give his own opinion." 

Dr. entered. I had left him a middle-aged man ; he was now 

an elderly one ; but still the same benevolent Samaritan, who went 
about doing good, and thought the blessings of the poor as good a 
recompense of his professional skill as the gold of the rich. 

He looked at me with surprise, but the young lady said a word 
of introduction, and I, who was known to the doctor formerly, 
hastened to complete it. He recollected me perfectly, and intimated 
that he was well acquainted with the reasons I had for being deeply 
interested in the fate of his patient. He gave me a very melancholy 
account of my poor friend, drawing me for that purpose a little apart 
from the lady. " The light of life," he said, " was trembling in the 
socket; he scarcely expected it would ever leap up even, into * 
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The brass plate bearing my friend's n»" ^le." He then stepped 
on the door, and when it was openr* ^aations, to which the poor 
good deal older, I thought* than " ^'se the friendly and familiar 
considering the period of * v^snd uncertain manner, 
home ?* said I, pressing " ./^had drawn back when the doctor 

" Yes, sir, 11 said Jo 1 ';/$& see how it is with him," said the 
trance, "he is at hxr >&>7Aave heard our poor friend, in one of the 
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John was o* #ffi£toMl. to the living. The soul, he said, is 

one, he saw ^ <p£^mgeon of flesh, and though retaining its natural 

evident Ik /^^^perties, can no more exert them than the captive 

"Ay. ^jjjjjj* prison-house can act as a free agent. Alas ! to see 

I w JjjT^Jjtf §o well describe what this malady was in others, a 

weD XV^Jfio its infirmities 1 I shall never forget the solemn tone 

lit* ffi^Sin with which he summed up the incapacities of the 

r fiS^Zh* deafened ear, the dimmed eye, the crippled limbs— in 

^j^trords of Juvenal — 
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Membrorum damno major, dementia, qua neo 
Nomina servorum, nee vultum agnoscit amicL 1 

^j the physician repeated these lines, a flash of intelligence seemed 
m revive in the invalid's eye — sunk again — again struggled, and he 
jpoJce more intelligibly than before, and in the tone of one eager to 
0j something which he felt would escape him unless said instantly. 
tf A question of death-bed, a question of death-bed, doctor — a reduc- 
tion ex capite lecti — Withering against Wilibus — about the morbus 
tonticus. I pleaded the cause for the pursuer — I, and — and — Why, 
I shall forget my own name — I, and — he that was the wittiest and 
the best-humoured man living " 

The description enabled the doctor to fill up the blank, and the 
patient joyfully repeated the name suggested. " Ay, ay/' he said, 

"just he — Harry — poor Harry n The light iu his eye died away, 

and he sunk back in his easy-chair. 

u You have now seen more of our poor friend, Mr. Croftangry," 
said the physician, " than I dared venture to promise you ; and now 
I must take my professional authority on me, and ask you to retire. 
Miss Sommerville will, I am sure, let you know if a moment should 
by any chance occur when her uncle can see you." 

What could I do 1 I gave my card to the young lady, and, taking 

my offering from my bosom — "If my poor friend," I said, with 

accents as broken almost as his own, " should ask where this came 

from, name me; and say from the mw& oUiqpd and most grateful 
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man alive. Say, the gold of which it is composed was saved by 
grains at a time, and was hoarded with as much avarice as ever was 
a miser's — to bring it here I have come a thousand miles, and now, 
alas, I find him thus ! " 

I laid the box on the table, and was retiring with a lingering step. 
The eye of the invalid was caught by it, as that of a child by a 
glittering toy, and with infantine impatience he faltered out enquiries 
of his niece. With gentle mildness she repeated again and again 
who I was, and why I came, &c. I was about to turn, and hasten 
from a scene so painful, when the physician laid his hand on my 
sleeve — " Stop," he said, " there is a change." 

There was indeed, and a marked one. A faint glow spread over 
his pallid features — they seemed to gain the look of intelligence 
which belongs to vitality — his eye once more kindled — his lip 
coloured — and, drawing himself up out of the listless posture he had 
hitherto maintained, he rose without assistance. The doctor and the 
servant ran to give him their support. He waved them aside, and 
they were contented to place themselves in such a position behind as 
might ensure against accident, should his newly acquired strength 
decay as suddenly as it had revived. 

" My dear Oroftangry," he said, in the tone of kindness of other 
days, " I am glad to see you returned. You find me but poorly — 

but my little niece here and Dr. are very kind. God bless you, 

my dear friend ! we shall not nieut again till we meet in a better 
world." 

I pressed his extended hand to my lips — I pressed it to my bosom 
— I would fain have flung myself on my knees; but the doctor, 
leaving the patient to the young lady and the servant, who wheeled 
forward his chair, and were replacing him in it, hurried me out of 
the room. " My dear sir," he said, " you ought to be satisfied ; you 
have seen our poor invalid more like his former self than he has 
been for months, or than he may be perhaps again until all is over. 
The whole Faculty could not have assured such an interval. I must 
see whether anything can be derived from it to improve the general 
health. Pray, begone." The last argument hurried me from the 
spot, agitated by a crowd of feelings, all of them painful. 

When I had overcome the shock of this great disappointment, I 
renewed gradually my acquaintance with one or two old companions, 
who, though of infinitely less interest to my feelings than my unfor- 
tunate friend, served to relieve the pressure of actual solitude, and 
who were not perhaps the less open to my advances, that I was a 
bachelor somewhat stricken in years, newly arrived from foreign 
parts, and certainly independent, if not wealthy. 
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I was considered as a tolerable subject of speculation by some, and 
I could not be burdensome to any : I was therefore, according to the 
ordinary rule of Edinburgh hospitality, a welcome guest in several 
respectable families ; but I found no one who could replace the loss 
I had sustained in my best friend and benefactor. I wanted some- 
thing more than mere companionship could give me, and where was 
I was to look for it 1 — among the scattered remnants of those that 
had been my gay friends of yore ? — alas ! 

Many a lad I loved was dead, 
And many a lass grown old. 

Besides, all community of ties between us had ceased to exist, and 
such of former friends as were still in the world, held their life in a 
different tenor from what I did. 

Some had become misers, and were as eager in saving sixpence as 
ever they had been in spending a guinea. Some had turned agricul- 
turists — their talk was of oxen, and they were only fit companions 
for graziers. Some stuck to cards, and though no longer deep 
gamblers, rather played small game than sat out. This I particularly 
despised. The strong impulse of gaming, alas ! I had felt in my 
time — it is as intense as it is criminal; but it produces excitation 
and interest, and I can conceive how it should become a passion with 
strong and powerful minds. But to dribble away life in exchanging 
bits of painted pasteboard round a green table for the piddling con- 
cern of a few shillings, can only be excused in folly or superannuation. 
It is like riding on a rocking-horse, where your utmost exertion never 
carries you a foot forward ; it is a kind of mental treadmill, where 
you are perpetually climbing, but can never rise an inch. From 
these hints, my readers will perceive I am incapacitated for one of 
the pleasures of old age, which, though not mentioned by Cicero, is 
not the least frequent resource in the present day — the club-room, 
and the snug hand at whist. 

To return to my old companions : some frequented public assem- 
blies, like the ghost of Beau Nash, or any other beau of half-a-century 
back, thrust aside by tittering youth, and pitied by those of their 
own age. In fine, some went into devotion, as the French term it, 
and others, I fear, went to the devil; a few found resources in science 
and letters ; one or two turned philosophers in a small way, peeped 
into microscopes, and became familiar with the fashionable experi- 
ments of the day. Some took to reading, and I was one of them. 

Some grains of repulsion towards the society around me — some 
painful recollections of early faults and follies — some touch of dis- 
pleaBure with living mankind, inclined me rather to a study of 
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antiquities, and particularly those of my own country. The reader, 
if I can prevail on myself to continue the present work, will probably 
be able to judge, in the course of it, whether I have made any useful 
progress in the study of the olden times. 

I owed this turn of study, in part, to the conversation of my kind 
man of business, Mr. Fairscribe, whom I mentioned as having 
seconded the efforts of my invaluable friend, in bringing the cause 
on which my liberty and the remnant of my property depended to 
a favourable decision. He had given me a most kind reception on 
my return. He was too much engaged in his profession for me to 
intrude on him often, and perhaps his mind was too much tram- 
melled with its details to permit his being willingly withdrawn from 
them. In short, he was not a person of my poor friend Souimer- 
ville's expanded spirit, and rather a lawyer of the ordinary class of 
formalists, but a most able and excellent man. When my estate 
was sold, he retained some of the older title-deeds, arguing, from his 
own feelings, that they would be of more consequence to the heir of 
the old family than to the new purchaser. And when I returned to 
Edinburgh, and found him still in the exercise of the profession to 
which he was an honour, he sent to my lodgings the old family- 
Bible which lay always on my father's table, two or three other 
mouldly volumes, and a couple of sheep-skin bags, full of parchment 
and papers whose appearance was by no means inviting. 

The next time I shared Mr. Fairscribe's hospitable dinner I failed 
not to return him due thanks for his kindness, which acknowledg- 
ment, indeed, I proportioned rather to the idea which I knew he 
entertained of the value of such things than to the interest with 
which I myself regarded them. But the conversation turning on my 
family, who were old proprietors in the Upper Ward of Clydesdale, 
gradually excited some interest in my mind ; and when I retired to 
my solitary parlour, the first thing I did was to look for a pedigree, 
or a sort of history of the family, or House of Croftangry, once of that 
Ilk, latterly of Glentanner. The discoveries which I made shall 
enrich the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

IN WHICH MB. CROFTANGRY CONTINUES HIS STORY. 

" What 'a property, dear Swift ? I see it alter 
From you to me, from me to Peter Walter." 

Pope. 

Ci Croftangry — Croftandrew — Croftanridge— Croftandgrey — for sa 
niony wise hath the name been spellit — is weel known to be ane 
house of grit antiquity; and it is said that King Milcolumb, or 
Malcolm, being the first of our Scottish princes quha removit across 
the Firth of Forth, did reside and occupy ane palace at Edinburgh, 
and had there ane valziant man, who did him man-service by keeping 
the croft, or corn-land, which was tilled for the convenience of the 
king's household, and was thence callit Croft-an-ri, that is to say, the 
King his croft ; quhilk place, though now coverit with biggings, is to 
this day called Croftangry, and lyeth near to the royal palace. And 
whereas that some of those who bear this auld and honourable name 
may take scorn that it ariseth from the tilling of the ground, quhilk 
men account a slavish occupation, yet we ought to honour the pleugh 
and spade, seeing we all derive our being from our father Adam, 
whose lot it became to cultivate the earth, in respect of his fall and 
transgression. 

" Also we have witness, as weel in holy writt as in profane history, 
of the honour in quhilk husbandrie was held of old, and how propheta 
have been taken from the pleugh, and great captains raised up to 
defend their ain countries, sic as Cincinnatus, and the like, who 
fought not the common enemy with the less valiancy that their arms 
had been exercised in halding the stilts of the pleugh, and their 
bellicose skill in driving of yauds and owsen. 

" Likewise there are sindry honourable families, quhilk are now 
of our native Scottish nobility, and have clombe higher up the brae 
of preferment than what this house of Croftangry hath done, quhilk 
shame not to carry in their warlike shield and insignia of dignity the 
tools and implements the quhilk their first forefathers exercised in 
labouring the croft-rig, or, as the poet Virgilius calleth it eloquently, 
in subduing the soil. And no doubt this ancient house of Croft- 
angry, while it continued to be called of that Ilk, produced many 
worshipful and famous patriots, of quhom I now praetermit the 
names ; it being my purpose, if God shall spare me life for sic an 
pious officium, or duty, to resume the first part of my narrative 
touching the house of Croftangry, when I can set down at length the 
evidents, and historical witneaa aneofe ftv* facta ^hlch I shall allege, 
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seeing that words, when they are unsupported by proofs, are like 
seed sown on the naked rocks, or like an house biggit on the flitting 
and faithless sands." 

Here I stopped to draw breath ; for the style of my grandsire, the 
inditer of this goodly matter, was rather lengthy, as our American 
friends say. Indeed I reserve the rest of the piece until I can obtain 
admission to the Bannatyne Club,* when I propose to throw off an 
edition, limited according to the rules of that erudite Society, with a 
facsimile of the manuscript, emblasonry of the family arms, sur- 
rounded by their quartering, and a handsome disclamation of family 
pride, with Hcec nos novimus esse nihil, or Vix ea nostra voco. 

In the meantime, to speak truth, I cannot but suspect that, though my 
worthy ancestor puffed vigorously to swell up the dignity of his family, 
we had never, in fact, risen above the rank of middling proprietors. 
The estate of Glentanner came to us by the intermarriage of my 
ancestor with Tib Sommeril, termed by the southrons Sommerville,* 
a daughter of that noble house, but I fear on what my great-grandsire 
calls " the wrong side of the blanket." Her husband, Gilbert, was 
killed fighting, as the Inquisitio post mortem has it, "sub vexillo 
regis, apud prcelivm juxta Branxton, lie FloddenfieW 

We had our share in other national misfortunes — were forfeited, 
like Sir John Colville of the Dale, for following our betters to the 
field of Langside ; and, in the contentious times of the last Stewarts, 
we were severely fined for harbouring and resetting intercommuned 
ministers ; and narrowly escaped giving a martyr to the Calendar of 
the Covenant, in the person of the father of our family historian. 
He " took the sheaf from the mare," however, as the MS. expresses 
it, and agreed to accept of the terms of pardon offered by government, 
and sign the bond, in evidence he would give no farther ground of 
offence. My grandsire glosses over his father's backsliding as 
smoothly as he can, and comforts himself with ascribing his want of 
resolution to his unwillingness to wreck the ancient name and 
family, and to permit his lands and lineage to fall under a doom of 
forfeiture. 

" And indeed," said the venerable compiler, " as, praised be Qod, 
we seldom meet in Scotland with these belly-gods and voluptuaries, 
whilk are unnatural enough to devour their patrimony bequeathed 
to them by their forbears in chambering and wantonness, so that 
they come, with the prodigal son, to the husks and the swine-trough ; 
and as I have the less to dreid the existence of such unnatural 
Neroes in mine own family to devour the substance of their own 
house like brute beasts out of mere gluttonie and Epicurishnesse, so 
I need only warn mine descendants against orot tart&y m&3&&% 
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with the mutations in state and in religion, which have been near- 
hand to the bringing this poor house of Croftangry to perdition, as we 
have shown more than once. And albeit I would not that my suc- 
cessors eat still altogether when called on by their duty to Kirk and 
King ; yet I would have them wait till stronger and wealthier men 
than themselves were up, so that either they may have the better 
chance of getting through the day ; or, failing of that, the conquering 
party having some fatter quarry to live upon, may, like gorged 
hawks, spare the smaller game." 

There was something in this conclusion which, at first reading, 
piqued me extremely, and I was so unnatural as to curse the whole 
concern as poor, bald, pitiful trash, in which a silly old man was 
saying a great deal about nothing at all Nay, my first impression 
was to thrust it into the fire, the rather that it reminded me, in no 
very flattering manner, of the loss of the family property, to which 
the compiler of the history was so much attached, in the very manner 
which he most severely reprobated. It even seemed to my aggrieved 
feelings, that his un prescient gaze on futurity, in which he could 
not anticipate the folly of one of his descendants, who should throw 
away the whole inheritance in a few years of idle expense and folly, 
was meant as a personal incivility to myself, though written fifty or 
sixty years before I was born. 

A little reflection made me ashamed of this feeling of impatience, 
and as I looked at the even, concise, yet tremulous hand in which 
the manuscript was written, I could not help thinking, according to 
an opinion I have heard seriously maintained, that something of a 
man's character may be conjectured from his handwriting. That 
neat, but crowded and constrained small hand, argued a man of 
a good conscience, well-regulated passions, and, to use his own 
phrase, an upright walk in life ; but it also indicated narrowness of 
spirit, inveterate prejudice, and hinted at some degree of intolerance, 
which, though not natural to the disposition, had arisen out of a 
limited education. The passages from Scripture and the classics, 
rather profusely than happily introduced, and written in a half-text 
character to mark their importance, illustrated that peculiar sort of 
pedantry which always considers the argument as gained if secured 
by a quotation. Then the flourished capital letters, which ornamented 
the commencement of each paragraph, and the name of his family, 
and of his ancestors, whenever these occurred in the page, do they 
not express forcibly the pride and sense of importance with which 
the author undertook and accomplished his task ? I persuaded my- 
seU the whole was so complete a portrait of the man, that it would 
not have been a more undutiiuV act to \v&Nfc fafas&d. his picture, or 
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even to have disturbed his bones in his coffin, than to destroy his 
manuscript. I thought for a moment of presenting it to Mr. 
Fairscribe; but that confounded passage about the prodigal and 
swine-trough — I settled at last it was as well to lock it up in my 
own bureau, with the intention to look at it no more. 

But I do not know how it was that the subject began to sit 
nearer my heart than I was aware of, and I found myself repeatedly 
engaged in reading descriptions of farms which were no longer 
mine, and boundaries which marked the property of others. A love 
of the natale solum, if Swift be right in translating these words, 
" family estate," began to awaken in my bosom ; the recollections of 
my own youth adding little to it, save what was connected with 
field-sports. A career of pleasure is unfavourable for acquiring a 
taste for natural beauty, and still more so for forming associations 
of a sentimental kind, connecting us with the inanimate objects 
around us. 

I had thought little about my estate while I possessed and was 
wasting it, unless as affording the rude materials out of which a 
certain inferior race of creatures, called tenants, were bound to 
produce (in a greater quantity than they actually did) a certain 
return called rent, which was destined to supply my expenses. 
This was my general view of the matter. Of particular places, I 
recollected that Qarval-hill was a famous piece of rough upland 
pasture, for rearing young colts, and teaching them to throw their 
feet — that Minion-burn had the finest yellow trout in the country — 
that Seggycleugh was unequalled for woodcocks — that Bengibbert- 
moors afforded excellent moorfowl shooting, and that the clear 
bubbling fountain called the Harper's Well was the best recipe in 
the world on a morning after a Hard-go with my neighbour fox- 
hunters. Still these ideas recalled, by degrees, pictures of which I 
had since learned to appreciate the merit — scenes of silent loneliness, 
where extensive moors, undulating into wild hills, were only dis- 
turbed by the whistle of the plover, or the crow of the heath-cock ; 
wild ravines creeping up into mountains, filled with natural wood, 
and which, when traced downwards along the path formed by 
shepherds and nutters, were found gradually to enlarge and deepen, 
as each formed a channel to its own brook, sometimes bordered by 
steep banks of earth, often with the more romantic boundary of 
naked rocks or cliffs, crested with oak, mountain-ash, and hazel — all 
gratifying the eye the more that the scenery was, from the bare 
nature of the country around, totally unexpected. 

I had recollections, too, of fair and fertile holms, or level plains, 
extending between the wooded banks and the ta\& sfctwa. <& NX\*> 
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Clyde, which, coloured like pure amber, or rather having the hue of 
the pebbles called Cairngorm, rushes over sheets of rock and beds of 
gravel, inspiring a species of awe from the few and faithless fords 
which it presents, and the frequency of fatal accidents, now 
diminished by the number of bridges. These alluvial holms were 
frequently bordered by triple and quadruple rows of large trees, 
which gracefully marked their boundary, and dipped their long arms 
into the foaming stream of the river. Other places I remembered, 
which had been described by the old huntsman as the lodge of 
tremendous wild-cats, or the spot where tradition stated the mighty 
stag to have been brought to bay, or where heroes, whose might was 
now as much forgotten, were said to have been slain by surprise, or 
in battle. 

It is not to be supposed that these finished landscapes became 
visible before the eyes of my imagination, as the scenery of the stage 
is disclosed by the rising of the curtain. I have said that I had 
looked upon the country around me, during the hurried and dissi- 
pated period of my life, with the eyes indeed of my body, but 
without those of my understanding. It was piece by piece, as a 
child picks out its lesson, that I began to recollect the beauties of 
nature which had once surrounded me in the home of my forefathers. 
A natural taste for them must have lurked at the bottom of my 
heart, which awakened when I was in foreign countries, and 
becoming by degrees a favourite passion, gradually turned its eyes 
inwards, and ransacked the neglected stores which my memory had 
involuntarily recorded, and when excited, exerted herself to collect 
and to complete. 

I began now to regret more bitterly than ever the having fooled 
away my family property, the care and improvement of which, I 
saw, might have afforded an agreeable employment for my leisure, 
which only went to brood on past misfortunes, and increase useless 
repining. " Had but a single farm been reserved, however small," 
said I one day to Mr. Fairscribe, " I should have had a place I could 
call my home, and something that I could call business." 

" It might have been managed," answered Fairscribe ; " and for my 
part, I inclined to keep the mansion-house, mains, and some of the 

old family acres together ; but both Mr. and you were of opinion 

that the money would be more useful." 

" True, true, my good friend/' said I, " I was a fool then, and did 

not think I could incline to be Qlentanner with £200 or £300 a-year, 

instead of Glentanner with as many thousands. I was then a 

haughty, pettish, ignorant, dissipated, broken-down Scottish laird; 

and thinking my imaginary wmaftc^vjieiicfc altogether ruined, I cared 
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not how soon, or how absolutely, I was rid of everything that recalled 
it to my own memory, or that of others." 

"And now it is like you have changed your mind?" said Fair- 
scribe. " Well, fortune is apt to circumduce the term upon us ; but 
I think she may allow you to revise your condescendence." 

" How do you mean, my good friend ?" 

" Nay/' said Fairscribe, " there is ill-luck in averring till one is 
sure of his facts. I will look back on a file of newspapers, and to- 
morrow you shall hear from me ; come, help yourself — I have seen 
you fill your glass higher." 

" And shall see it again," said I, pouring out what remained of our 
bottle of claret; " the wine is capital, and so shall our toast be. To 
your fireside, my good friend. And now we shall go beg a Scots song 
without foreign graces, from my little siren Miss Katie." 

The next day accordingly I received a parcel from Mr. Fairscribe 
with a newspaper enclosed, among the advertisements of which 
one was marked with a cross as requiring my attention. I read to 
my surprise— 

"desirable estate for sale. 

" By order of the Lords of Council and Session, will be exposed to 
sale in the New Sessions House of Edinburgh, on Wednesday the 
25th November, 18 — , all and whole the lands and barony of 
Glentanner, now called Castle-Treddles, lying in the Middle Ward 
of Clydesdale, and shire of Lanark, with the teinds, parsonage and 
vicarage, fishings in the Clyde, woods, mosses, moors, and pasturages," 
&e., &c. 

The advertisement went on to set forth the advantages of the soil, 
situation, natural beauties and capabilities of improvement, not 
forgetting its being a freehold estate, with the particular polypus 
capacity of being sliced up into two, three, or, with a little assistance, 
four freehold qualifications, and a hint that the county was likely to 
be eagerly contested between two great families. The upset price at 
which " the said lands and barony and others" were to be exposed, 
was thirty years' purchase of the proven rental, which was about a 
fourth more than the property had fetched at the last sale. This, 
which was mentioned, I suppose, to show the improvable character 
of the land, would have given another some pain ; but let me speak 
truth of myself in good as in evil — it pained not me. I was only 
angry that Fairscribe, who knew something generally of the extent 
of my funds, should have tantalised me by sending me information 
that my family property was in the market, since he must have 
known that the price was far out of my reach. 
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But a letter dropped from the parcel on the floor, which attracted 
roy eye, and explained the riddle. A client of Mr. Fairscribe's, a 
monied man, thought of buying Qlentanner, merely as an investment 
of money — it was even unlikely he would ever see it ; and so the 
price of the whole being some thousand pounds beyond what cash 
he had on hand, this accommodating Dives would gladly take a 
partner in the sale for any detached farm, and would make no objec- 
tion to its including the most desirable part of the estate in point of 
beauty, provided the price was made adequate. Mr. Fairscribe 
would take care I was not imposed on in the matter, and said in his 
card, he believed, if I really wished to make such a purchase, I had 
better go out and look at the premises, advising me, at the same time, 
to keep a strict incognito ; an advice somewhat superfluous, since I 
am naturally of a reserved disposition. 



CHAPTEE III. 

MJS. CROFTANGRY, INTER ALIA, REVISITS QLENTANNER. 

Then sing of stage-coaches, 
And fear no reproaches 

For riding in one ; 
But daily be jogging, 
Whilst, whistling and flogging, 
Whilst, whistling and flogging, 

The coachman drives on. 

Farquhar. 

Disguised in a grey surtout which had seen service, a white castor 
on my head, and a stout Indian cane in my hand, the next week saw 
me on the top of a mail-coach driving to the westward. 

I like mail-coaches, and I hate them. I like them for my con- 
venience, but I detest them for setting the whole world a-gadding, 
instead of sitting quietly still minding their own business, and pre- 
serving the stamp of originality of character which nature or 
education may have impressed on them. Off they go, jingling 
against each other in the rattling vehicle till they have no more 
variety of stamp in them than so many smooth shillings — the same 
even in their Welsh wigs and great coats, each without more indi- 
viduality than belongs to a partner of the company, as the waiter 
calls them, of the North coach. 

Worthy Mr. Piper, best of contractors who ever furnished four 
frampal jades for public use, I bless you when I set out on a journey 
myself; the neat coaches under your contract render the intercourse, 
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from John o' Groat's House to Ladykirk and Cornhill Bridge, safe, 
pleasant, and cheap. But, Mr. Piper, you, who are a shrewd arith- 
metician, did it ever occur to you to calculate how many fools' 
heads, which might have produced an idea or two in the year, if 
suffered to remain in quiet, get effectually addled by jolting to and 
fro in these flying chariots of yours ; how many decent countrymen 
become conceited bumpkins after a cattle-show dinner in the capital, 
which they could not have attended save for your means ; how many 
decent country parsons return critics and spouters, by way of 
importing the newest taste from Edinburgh ? And how will your 
conscience answer one day for carrying so many bonny lasses to 
barter modesty for conceit and levity at the metropolitan Vanity 
Fair? 

Consider, too, the low rate to which you reduce human intellect. 
I do not believe your habitual customers have their ideas more 
enlarged than one of your coach-horses. They knows the road, like 
the English postilion, and they know nothing beside. They date, 
like the carriers at Gadshill, from the death of John Ostler ;t the 
succession of guards forms a dynasty in their eyes; coachmen are 
thedr ministers of state, and an upset is to them a greater incident 
than a change of administration. Their only point of interest on the 
road is to save the time, and see whether the coach keeps the hour. 
This is surely a miserable degradation of human intellect. Take my 
advice, my good sir, and disinterestedly contrive that, once or twice 
a-quarter, your most dexterous whip shall overturn a coachful of 
these superfluous travellers, in terrorem to those who, as Horace says, 
" delight in the dust raised by your chariots." 

Your current and customary mail-coach passenger, too, gets 
abominably selfish, schemes successfully for the best seat, the 
freshest egg, the right cut of the sirloin. The mode of travelling is 
death to all the courtesies and kindnesses of life, and goes a great 
way to demoralise the character, and causer it to retrograde to 
barbarism. You allow us excellent dinners, but only twenty minutes 
to eat them ; and what is the consequence 1 Bashful beauty sits on 
the one side of us, timid childhood on the other; respectable, yet 
somewhat feeble old age is placed in our front ; and all require those 
acts of politeness which ought to put every degree upon a level at 
the convivial board. But have we time — we the strong and active 
of the party — to perform the duties of the table to the more retired 
and bashful, to whom these little attentions are due? The lady 
should be pressed to her chicken — the old man helped to his 
favourite and tender slice — the child to his tart. But not a fraction 

t See the opening scene of the first part of Shakspere't Hctvry IV, 
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of a minute have we to bestow on any other person than ourselves ; 
and the prut-prut — tut-tut of the guard's discordant note summons 
us to the coach, the weaker party having gone without their dinner, 
and the able-bodied and active threatened with indigestion, from 
having swallowed victuals like a Lei'stershire clown bolting bacon. 

On the memorable occasion I am speaking of I lost my breakfast, 
sheerly from obeying the commands of a respectable-looking old lady, 
who once required me to ring the bell, and another time to help the 
tea-kettle. I have some reason to think she was literally an old 
Stager \ who laughed in her sleeve at my complaisance ; so that I have 
sworn in my secret soul revenge upon her sex, and all such errant 
damsels, of whatever age and degree, whom I may encounter in my 
travels. I mean all this without the least ill-will to my friend the 
contractor, who, I think, has approached as near as any one is like 
to do towards accomplishing the modest wish of the Amatus and 
Amata of the Peri Bathous, 

Ye gods, annihilate but time and space, 
And make two lovers happy. 

I intend to give Mr. P. his full revenge when I come to discuss the 
more recent enormity of steamboats ; meanwhile I shall only say of 
both these modes of conveyance, that 

There is no living with them or without them. 

1 am perhaps more critical on the mail-coach on this 

particular occasion, that I did not meet all the respect from the 
worshipful company in his Majesty's carriage that I think I was 
entitled to. I must say it for myself, that 1 bear, in my own opinion 
at least, not a vulgar point about me. My face has seen service, but 
there is still a good set of teeth, an aquiline nose, and a quick grey 
eye, set a little too deep under the eyebrow ; and a cue of the kind 
once called military may serve to show that my civil occupations 
have been sometimes mixed with those of war. Nevertheless, two 
idle young fellows in the vehicle, or rather on the top of it, were so 
much amused with the deliberation which I used in ascending to the 
same place of eminence, that I thought I should have been obliged 
to pull them up a little. And I was in no good humour at an 
unsuppressed laugh following my descent when set down at the 
angle, where a cross road, striking off from the main one, led me 
towards Glentanner, from which I was still nearly five miles distant 

It was an old-fashioned road, which, preferring ascents to sloughs, 
was led in a straight line over height and hollow, through moor and 
dale. Every object around me, as I passed them in succession, 
reminded me of old days, and at the same time formed the strongest 
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contrast with them possible. Unattended, on foot, with a small 
handle in my hand, deemed scarce sufficient good company for the 
two shabby genteels with whom I had been lately perched on the 
top of a mail-coach, I did not seem to be the same person with the 
young prodigal, who lived with the noblest and gayest in the land, 
and who, thirty years before, would, in the same country, have been 
on the back of a horse that had been victor for a plate, or smoking 
along in his travelling chaise-and-four. My sentiments were not 
less changed than my condition. I could quite well remember that 
my ruling sensation in the days of heady youth was a mere school- 
boy's eagerness to get farthest forward in the race in which I had 

engaged ; to drink as many bottles as ; to be thought as good a 

judge of a horse as ; to have the knowing cut of 's jacket. 

These were thy gods, Israel 1 

Now I was a mere looker-on ; seldom an unmoved, and sometimes 
an angry spectator, but still a spectator only, of the pursuits of man- 
kind. I felt how little my opinion was valued by those engaged in 
the busy turmoil, yet I exercised it with the profusion of an old 
lawyer retired from his profession, who thrusts himself into his 
neighbour's affairs, and gives advice where it is not wanted, merely 
under pretence of loving the crack of the whip. 

I came amid these reflections to the brow of a hill, from which I 
expected to see Qlentanner; a modest-looking yet comfortable house, 
its walls covered with the most productive fruit-trees in that part of 
the country, and screened from the most stormy quarters of the 
horizon by a deep and ancient wood, which overhung the neigh- 
bouring hill. The house was gone ; a great part of the wood was 
felled ; and instead of the gentleman-like mansion, shrouded and 
embosomed among its old hereditary trees, stood Castle-Treddles, a 
huge lumping four-square pile of freestone, as bare as my nail, 
except for a paltry edging of decayed and lingering exotics, with an 
impoverished lawn stretched before it, which, instead of boasting 
deep green tapestry, enamelled with daisies, and with crowsfoot and 
cowslips, showed an extent of nakedness, raked, indeed, and levelled, 
but where the sown grasses had failed with drought, and the earth, 
retaining its natural complexion, seemed nearly as brown and bare 
as when it was newly dug up. 

The house was a large fabric, which pretended to its name of Castle 
only from the front windows being finished in acute Gothic arches 
(being, by the way, the very reverse of the castellated style), and each 
angle graced with a turret about the size of a pepper-box. In every 
other respect it resembled a large town-house, which, like a fat 
burgess, had taken a walk to the country on a holiday, and climbed 
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to the top of an eminence to look around it. The bright red colour 
of the freestone, the size of the building, the formality of its shape, 
and awkwardness of its position, harmonised as ill with the sweeping 
Clyde in front, and the bubbling brook which danced down on the 
right, as the fat civic form, with ' bushy wig, gold-headed cane, 
maroon -coloured coat, and mottled silk stockings, would have 
accorded with the wild and magnificent scenery of Corehouse Linn. 
I went up to the house. It was in that state of desertion which is 
perhaps the most unpleasant to look on, for the place was going 
to decay, without having been inhabited. There were about the 
mansion, though deserted, none of the slow mouldering touches of 
time, which communicate to buildings, as to the human frame, a 
sort of reverence, while depriving them of beauty and of strength. 
The disconcerted schemes of the Laird of Castle-Treddles had 
resembled fruit that becomes decayed without ever having ripened. 
Some windows broken, others patched, others blocked up with deals, 
gave a disconsolate air to all around, and seemed to say, " There 
Vanity had purposed to fix her seat, but was anticipated by Poverty." 
. To the inside, after many a vain summons, I was at length admitted 
by an old labourer. The house contained every contrivance for 
luxury and accommodation ; the kitchens were a model, and there 
were hot closets on the office staircase, that the dishes might not cool, 
as our Scottish phrase goes, between the kitchen and the hall. But 

- instead of the genial smell of good cheer, these temples of Comus 
emitted the damp odour of sepulchral vaults, and the large cabinets 
of cast iron looked like the cages of some feudal Bastile. The 
eating-room and drawing-room, with an interior boudoir, were 
magnificent apartments, the ceilings fretted and adorned with stucco- 
work, which already was broken in many places, and looked in 
others damp and mouldering ; the wood panelling was shrunk and 
warped, and cracked ; the doors, which had not been hung for more 
than two years, were, nevertheless, already swinging loose from their 
hinges. Desolation, in short, was where enjoyment had never been ; 
and the want of all the usual means to preserve was fast performing 
the work of decay. 

The story was a common one, and told in a few words. Mr. 
Treddles, senior, who bought the estate, was a cautious money- 
making person ; his son, still embarked in commercial speculations, 
desired at the same time to enjoy his opulence and to increase it 
He incurred great expenses, amongst which this edifice was to be 
numbered. To support this he speculated boldly and unfortunately; 
and thus the whole history is told, which may serve for more places 

than Glen tanner. 
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Strange and various feelings ran through my bosom, as I loitered 
in these deserted apartments, scarce hearing what my guide said to 
me about the size and destination of each room. The first sentiment, 
I am ashamed to say, was one of gratified spite. My patrician pride 
was pleased that the mechanic, who had not thought the house of 
the Croftangrys sufficiently good for him, had now experienced a fall 
in his turn. My next thought was as mean, though not so malicious. 
" I have had the better of this fellow," thought I ; "if I lost the 
estate, I at least spent the price ; and Mr. Treddles has lost his among 
paltry commercial engagements." 

" Wretch !" said the secret voice within, "darest thou exult in 
thy shame ? Kecollect how thy youth and fortune were wasted in 
those years, and triumph not in the enjoyment of an existence which 
levelled thee with the beasts that perish. Bethink thee, how this 
poor man's vanity gave at least bread to the labourer, peasant, and 
citizen ; and his profuse expenditure, like water spilt on the ground, 
refreshed the lowly herbs and plants where it fell. But thou ! whom 
hast thou enriched, during thy career of extravagance, save those 
brokers of the devil, vintners, panders, gamblers, and horse-jockeys V 
The anguish produced by this self-reproof was so strong, that I put 
my hand suddenly to my forehead, and was obliged to allege a 
sudden megrim to my attendant, in apology for the action, and a 
slight groan with which it was accompanied. 

I then made an effort to turn my thoughts into a more philosophical 
current, and muttered half-aloud, as a charm to lull any more painful 
thoughts to rest — 

Nunc ager Umbreni sub nomine, nuper Ofelli, 
Dictus, erit nulla proprius; sed cedii in usum 
Nunc mihi, nunc alii. Quocirca vivite fortes, 
Fortiaque adversis opponite peciora rebus, t 

In my anxiety to fix the philosophical precept in my mind, I recited 
the last line aloud, which, joined to my previous agitation, I after- 

t Horace, Sat. II. lib. 2. The meaning will be best conveyed to the English reader 
in Pope's imitation :— 

What '8 property, dear Swift? yon see it alter 
From you to me, from me to Peter Walter ; 
Or in a mortgage prove a lawyer's share ; 

Or in a jointure vanish from the heir. 

***** * 

Shades, that to Bacon could retreat afford, 

Become the portion of a booby lord ; 

And Helmsley, once proud Buckingham's delight, 

Slides to a scrivener and city knight 

Let lands and houses have what lords they will, 

Let ns be flx'd, and our own mastare wtiKV. 
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to the top of an eminence to look around it£ that a mad schoolmaster 
of the freestone, the sin of the buildinr^ea in hie head of buying 
and awkwardness of ita position, hair' 

Clyde in front, and the bubblinp * Jesirous of getting rid of me, I 
right, as the fat civic forn* parson in whose hands were left the 
maroon -coloured coat, t j^ particulars connected with the sale. 
accorded with the wild ,/* possession, I was told, lived at the town 
I went up to the lr ^ formed, and indeed knew well, was distant 

i'/Sek, which may pass in a country where they 

witho* , yfj$fa land for two 

ihor y^rj ^tigue of walking 

c> '$* «ariiage, was to be 1 
sort of v j/j/' 



perhaps the most y'&ck, which may 

to decay, withe* '4'£tfr land for two or three more. Being some- 
mansion, thor /J^ fctigue of walking so far, I enquired if a horse, 
time, whic> s.*$ carriage, was to be had, and was answered in the 
sort of v dp* 
The d ; >£ _£ my cicerone, "you may halt a blink till next 



Sor 



V -^ house, I suppose V* replied I. 
'h it's a new public, but it's an i 



- Jt o - ~~» public, but it's an auld house: it was aye the 



-u jointure-house in the Croftangry-folk's time; but Mr. 
lie was a public-spirited man when he had the means." 



*T-A$eB has fitted it up for the convenience of the country. Poor 

2^The was a public-spirited man when he h 

%pantarkin a public-house I" I exclaimed. 
K^y?" said the fellow, surprised at my naming the place by 
•p former title, "ye '11 hae been in this country before, I'm 
jinking 1" 

"Long since/' I replied — "and there is good accommodation 
at the what-d'ye-call-'em arms, and a civil landlord?" This I 
said by way of saying something, for the man stared very hard 
at me. 

"Very decent accommodation. Tell no be for fashing wi' wine, 
I'm thinking, and there's walth o' porter, ale, and a drap gude 
whisky" (in an under tone) — "Fairntosh, if you can get on the 
lee-side of the gudewife — for there is nae gudeman. They ca' her 
Christie Steele." 

I almost started at the sound. Christie Steele ! Christie Steele 
was my mother's body-servant, her very right hand, and, between 
ourselves, something like a viceroy over her. I recollected her 
perfectly ; and though she had, in former times, been no favourite 
of mine, her name now sounded in my ear like that of a friend, and 
was the first word I had heard somewhat in unison with the 
associations around me. I sallied from Castle-Treddles, determined 
to make the best of my way to Duntarkin, and my cicerone hung by 
me for a little way, giving looae to Yoa Vct* tf talking; an oppor- 
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tunity which, situated as he was, the seneschal of a deserted castle, 
*as not likely to occur frequently. 

'* Some folk think/ 9 said my companion, " that Mr. Treddles might 

«el have put my wife as Christie Steele into the Treddles- Arms, 

Hristie had been aye in service, and never in the public line, 

it's like she is ganging back in the world, as I hear — now, my 

*e had keepit a victualling office." 

w That would have been an advantage, certainly," I replied. 

" But I am no sure that I wad ha' looten Eppie take it, if they had 
put it in her offer." 

" That 's a different consideration." 

u Ony way, I wadna ha' liked to have offended Mr. Treddles ; he 
was a wee toustie when you rubbed him again' the hair — but a kind, 
weel-meaning man." 

I wanted to get rid of this species of chat, and finding myself near 
the entrance of a footpath which made a short cut to Duntarkin, I 
put half-a-crown into my guide's hand, bade him good-evening, and 
plunged into the woods. 

"Hout, sir — fie, sir — no from the like of you — stay, sir, ye 
wunna find the way that gate — Odd's mercy, he maun ken the 
gate as weel as I do mysell — weel, I wad like to ken wha the 
chield is." 

Such were the last words of my guide's drowsy, uninteresting tone 
of voice ; and, glad to be rid of him, I strode out stoutly, in despite 
of large stones, briers, and bad steps, which abounded in the road I 
had chosen. In the interim, I tried as much as I could, with verses 
from Horace and Prior, and all who have lauded the mixture of 
literary with rural life, to call back the visions of last night and this 
morning, imagining myself settled in some detached farm of the 
estate of Glentanner, 

Which sloping hills around enclose — 
Where many a birch and brown oak grows ; 

when I should have a cottage with a small library, a small cellar, a 
spare bed for a friend, and live more happy and more honoured than 
when I had the whole barony. But the sight of Castle-Treddles 
had disturbed all my own castles in the air. The realities of the 
matter, like a stone plashed into a limpid fountain, had destroyed 
the reflection of the objects around, which, till this act of violence, 
lay slumbering on the crystal surface, and I tried in vain to re- 
establish the picture which had been so rudely broken. Well, then, 
I would try it another way ; I would try to get Christie Steele out of 
her public, since she was not thriving in it, and she who had been 
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my mother's governante should be mine. I knew all her faults, and 
I told her history over to myself, 

She was a grand-daughter, I believe, at least some relative, of the 
famous Covenanter of the name, whom Dean Swift's Mend, Captain 
Creichton, shot on his own staircase in the times of the persecutions,* 
and had perhaps derived from her native stock much both of its 
good and evil properties. No one could say of her that she was the 
life and spirit of the family, though, in my mother's time, she 
directed all family affairs; her look was austere and gloomy, and 
when she was not displeased with you, you could only find it out by 
her silence. If there was cause for complaint, real or imaginary, 
Christie was loud enough. She loved my mother with the devoted 
attachment of a younger sister, but she was as jealous of her favour 
to any one else as if she had been the aged husband of a coquettish 
wife, and as severe in her reprehensions as an abbess over her nuns. 
The command which she exercised over her was that, I fear, of a 
strong and determined over a feeble and more nervous disposition ; 
and though it was used with rigour, yet, to the best of Christie 
Steele's belief, she was urging her mistress to her best and most 
becoming course, and would have died rather than have recom- 
mended any other. The attachment of this woman was limited 
to the family of Croftangry, for she had few relations; and a 
dissolute cousin, whom late in life she had taken as a husband, had 
long left her a widow. 

To me she had ever a strong dislike. Even from my early child- 
hood she was jealous, strange as it may seem, of my interest in my 
mother's affections; she saw my foibles and vices with abhorrence, 
and without a grain of allowance ; nor did she pardon the weakness 
of maternal affection, even when, by the death of two brothers, I came 
to be the only child of a widowed parent. At the time my disorderly 
conduct induced my mother to leave Qlentanner, and retreat to her 
jointure-house, I always blamed Christie Steele for having influenced 
her resentment, and prevented her from listening to my vows of 
amendment, which at times were real and serious, and might, per- 
haps, have accelerated that change of disposition which has since, I 
trust, taken place. But Christie regarded me as altogether a doomed 
and predestinated child of perdition, who was sure to hold on my 
course, and drag downwards whosoever might attempt to afford me 
support. 

Still, though I knew such had been Christie's prejudices against 

me in other days, yet I thought enough of time had since passed away 

to destroy all of them. I knew that when, through the disorder of 

my affairs, my mother underwent «om& temporary inconvenience 
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about money matters, Christie, as a thing of course, stood in the gap, 
and haying sold a small inheritance which had descended to her, 
brought the purchase-money to her mistress, with a sense of devotion 
as deep as that which inspired the Christians of the first age, when 
they sold all they had, and followed the apostles of the church. I 
therefore thought that we might, in old Scottish phrase, "let by- 
ganes be byganes, and begin upon a new account. Yet I resolved, 
like a skilful general, to reconnoitre a little before laying down any 
precise scheme of proceeding, and in the interim I determined to 
preserve my incognito. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MR. CROFTANGRY BIDS ADIEU TO CLYDESDALE. 

Alas, how changed from what it had once been ! 
'T was now degraded to a common inn. 

Gay. 

An hour's brisk walking, or thereabouts, placed me in front of 
Duntarkin, which had also, I found, undergone considerable altera- 
tions, though it had not been altogether demolished like the principal 
mansion. An inn-yard extended before the door of the decent little 
jointure-house, even amidst the remnants of the holly hedges which 
had screened the lady's garden. Then a broad, raw-looking, new- 
made road intruded itself up the little glen instead of the old 
horseway, so seldom used that it was almost entirely covered with 
grass. It is a great enormity of which gentlemen trustees on the 
highways are sometimes guilty, in adopting the breadth necessary for 
an avenue to the metropolis, where all that is required is an access to 
some sequestered and unpopulous district. I do not say anything of 
the expense ; that the trustees and their constituents may settle as they 
please. But the destruction of sylvan beauty is great, when the 
breadth of the road is more than proportioned to the vale through 
which it runs, and lowers, of course, the consequence of any objects 
of wood or water, or broken and varied ground, which might other- 
wise attract notice, and give pleasure. A bubbling runnel by the 
side of one of those modern Appian or Flaminian highways is but 
like a kennel — the little hill is diminished to a hillock — the romantic 
hillock to a molehill, almost too small for sight. 

Such an enormity, however, had destroyed the quiet loneliness of 
Duntarkin, and intruded its breadth of dust and gravel, and its 
associations of pochays and mail-coaches, upon one of the most 
sequestered spots in the Middle Ward of Clyde&dsXe. ^\x*\urasfe^«& 

N 
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old and dilapidated, and looked sorry for itself, as if sensible of a 
derogation ; but the sign was strong and new, and brightly painted, 
displaying a heraldic shield, three shuttles in a field diapre, a web 
partly unfolded for crest, and two stout giants for supporters, each one 
holding a weaver's beam proper. To have displayed this monstrous 
emblem on the front of the house might have hazarded bringing down 
the wall, but for certain would have blocked up one or two windows. 
It was therefore established independent of the mansion, being dis- 
played in an iron framework, and suspended upon two posts, with as 
much wood and iron about it as would have builded a brig ; and 
there it hung, creaking, groaning, and screaming in every blast of 
wind, and frightening for five miles' distance, for aught I know, the 
nests of thrushes and linnets, the ancient denizens of the little glen. 

When I entered the place, I was received by Christie Steele her- 
self, who seemed uncertain whether to drop me in the kitchen, or 
usher me into a separate apartment As I called for tea, with some- 
thing rather more substantial than bread and butter, and spoke of 
supping and sleeping, Christie at last inducted me into the room 
where she herself had been sitting, probably the only one which had 
a fire, though the month was October. This answered my plan; 
and, as she was about to remove her spinning-wheel, I begged she 
would have the goodness to remain and make my tea, adding, that I 
liked the sound of the wheel, and desired not to disturb her house- 
wife thrift in the least. 

" I dinna ken, sir," she replied in a dry revSche tone, which carried 
me back twenty years, " I am nane of thae heartsome landleddies 
that can tell country cracks, and make themsells agreeable ; and I 
was ganging to pit on a fire for you in the Bed Boom ; but if it is 
your will to stay here, he that pays the lawing maun choose the 
lodging." 

I endeavoured to engage her in conversation; but, though she 
answered with a kind of stiff civility, I could get her into no free- 
dom of discourse, and she began to look at her wheel and at the door 
more than once, as if she meditated a retreat. I was obliged, 
therefore, to proceed to some special questions that might have 
interest for a person whose ideas were probably of a very bounded 
description. 

I looked round the apartment, being the same in which I had last 
seen my poor mother. The author of the family history, formerly 
mentioned, had taken great credit to himself for the improvements 
lie had made in this same jointure-house of Duntarkin, and how, 
upon his marriage, when his mother took possession of the same as 
her jointure-houMe, " to hit greaX 4naxgt* wui venenata ha caused 
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box the walls of the great parlour" (in which I was now sitting), 
"empanel the same, and plaster the roof, finishing the apartment 
with ane concave chimney, and decorating the same with pictures, 
and a barometer and thermometer." And in particular, which his 
good mother used to say she prized above all the rest, he had caused 
his own portraiture be limned over the mantelpiece by a skilful 
hand. And, in good faith, there he remained still — having much 
the visage which I was disposed to ascribe to him on the evidence of 
his handwriting — grim and austere, yet not without a cast of shrewd- 
ness and determination; in armour, though he never wore it, I 
fancy ; one hand on an open book, and one resting on the hilt of his 
sword, though, I dare say, his head never ached with reading nor his 
limbs with fencing. 

" That picture is painted on the wood, madam V said I. 

"Ay, sir, or it's like it would not have been left there. They 
took a' they could." 

" Mr. Tred (ilea's creditors, you mean V said I. 

" Na," replied she, dryly, " the creditors of another family, that 
sweepit cleaner than this poor man's, because, I fancy, there was less 
to gather." 

"An older family, perhaps, and probably more remembered and 
regretted than later possessors ?" 

Christie here settled herself in her seat, and pulled her wheel 
towards her. I had given her something interesting for her 
thoughts to dwell upon, and her wheel was a mechanical accompani- 
ment on such occasions, the revolutions of which assisted her in the 
explanation of her ideas. 

" Mair regretted — mair missed ? I liked ane of the auld family 
very weel, but I winna say that for them a'. How should they be 
mair missed than the Treddleses 1 The cotton mill was such a thing 
for the country ! The mair bairns a cottar body had the better ; 
they would make their awn keep frae the time they were five years 
auld; and a widow, wi' three or four bairns, was a wealthy woman 
in the time of the Treddleses." 

"But the health of these poor children, my good friend — their 
education and religious instruction——" 

"For health/' said Christie; looking gloomily at me, "ye maun 
ken little of the warl£, sir, if ye dinna ken that the health of the 
poor man's body, as weel as his youth and his strength, are all at the 
command of the rich man's purse. There never was a trade so 
unhealthy yet, but men would fight to get wark at it for twa pennies 
a-day aboon the common wage. But the bairns were reasonably 
weel cared to in the way of air and exeiciie, asA fc^srj xus^u^* 
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youth heard them their carritch, and gied them lessons in Reedie- 
madeasy.f Now, what did they ever get before! Maybe on a 
winter day they wad be called out to beat the wood for cocks or sic- 
like, and then the starving weans would maybe get a bite of broken 
bread, and maybe no, just as the butler was in humour — that was a 9 
they got." 

" They were not, then, a very kindly family to the poor, these old 
possessors?" said I, somewhat bitterly; for I had expected to hear 
my ancestors' praises recorded, though I certainly despaired of being 
regaled with my own* 

" They werena ill to them, sir, and that is aye something. They 
were just decent bien bodies — ony poor creature that had face to beg 
got an awmous and welcome; they that were shamefaced gaed by, 
and twice as welcome. But they keepit an honest walk before God 
and man, the Croftangrys, and, as I said before, if they did little 
good, they did as little ill. They lifted their rents and spent them, 
called in their kain and ate them : gaed to the kirk of a Sunday, 
bowed civilly if folk took aff their bannets as they gaed by, and 
lookit as black as sin at them that keepit them on." 

44 These are their arms that you have on the sign V 

"What! on the painted board that is skirling and groaning at 
the door ? Na, these are Mr. Treddles's arms — though they look as 
like legs as arms — ill pleased I was at the fule thing, that cost as 
muckle as would hae repaired the house from the wa' stane to the 
rigging-tree. Bat if I am to bide here, I '11 hae a decent board wi' a 
punch- bowl on it." 

•' Is there a doubt of your staying here, Mrs. Steele 1" 

"Dinna Mistress me," said the cross old woman, whose fingers 
were now plying their thrift in a manner which indicated nervous 
irritation — "there was nae luck in the land since Luckie turned 
Mistress, and Mistress my Leddy ; and as for staying here, if it con- 
cerns you to ken, I may stay if I can pay a hundred pund sterling 
for the lease, and I may flit if I canna ; and so gude-e'en to you, 
Christie" — and round went the wheel with much activity. 

" And you like the trade of keeping a public house ?" 

" I can scarce say that," she replied. " But worthy Mr. Prender- 
gast is clear of its lawfulness, and I hae gotten used to it, and made 
a decent living, though I never make out a fause reckoning, or give 
ony ane the means to disorder reason in my house." 

" Indeed ?" said I ; " in that case, there is no wonder you have not 
made up the hundred pounds to purchase the lease." 

"How do you ken," said she sharply, " that I might not have had 
f " Reading made Easy " Turaa&j to ^toucpQA&^VaEoatlMid. 
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a hundred ponds of my ain fee 1 If I have it not, I am sure it is my 
ain faut ; and I wanna ca' it faut neither, for it gaed to her wha 
was weel entitled to a' my service." Again she pulled stoutly at the 
flax, and the wheel went smartly round. 

" This old gentleman," said I, fixing my eye on the painted panel, 
" seems to have had his arms painted as well as Mr. Treddles— that 
is, if that painting in the corner be a scutcheon." 

" Ay, ay—cushion, just sae, they maun a' hae their cushions ; 
there 's sma' gentry without that ; and so the arms, as they ca' them, 
of the house of Glentanner, may be seen on an auid stane in the 
west end of the house. But to do them justice, they didna propale 
sae muckle about them as poor Mr. Treddles did; it's like they were 
better used to them." 

"Very likely. Are there any of the old family in life, good- 
wife V 

" No," she replied ; then added, after a moment's hesitation — " not 
that I know of" — and the wheel, which had intermitted, began again 
to revolve. 

" Gone abroad, perhaps V I suggested. 

She now looked up, and faced me — " No, sir. There were three 
sons of the last Laird of Glentanner, as he was then called ; John 
and William were hopeful young gentlemen, but they died early — one 
of a decline brought on by the mizzles, the other lost his life in a 
fever. It would hae been lucky for mony ane that Chryetai had gane 
the same gate." 

" Oh — he must have been the young spendthrift that sold the pro- 
perty 1 Well, but you should not have such an ill-will against him : 
remember necessity has no law ; and then, good wife, he was not more 
culpable than Mr. Treddles, whom you are so sorry for." 

"I wish I could think sae, sir, for his mother's sake; but Mr. 

Treddles was in trade, and though he had no preceese right to do so, 

yet there was some warrant for a man being expensive that imagined 

he was making a mint of money. But this unhappy lad devoured 

his patrimony, when he kenned that he was living like a ratten in 

a Dunlap cheese, and diminishing his means at a' hands — I canna 

bide to think on't." With this she broke out into a snatch 

of a ballad ; but little of mirth was there either in the tone or the 

expression ; — 

" For he did spend, and make an end 

Of gear that his forefathers wan; 

Of land and ware he made him bare, 

So speak nae mair of the auld gudeman." 

" Come, dame," said I, " it is a long lane that na» no \&tuv&%» \ 
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will not keep from you that I have heard something of this poor 
fellow, Chrystal Croftangry. He has sown his wild oats, as they say, 
and has settled into a steady respectable man." 

"And wha tell'd ye that tidings?" said she, looking sharply 
at me. 

" Not perhaps the best judge in the world of his character, for it 
was himself, dame." 

" And if he tell'd yon truth, it was a virtue he did not aye use to 
practise/' said Christie. 

"The devil! 11 said I, considerably nettled; "all the world held 
him to be a man of honour. 

" Ay, ay ! he would hae shot onybody wr* his pistols and his guns, 
that had evened him to be a liar. But if he promised to pay an 
honest tradesman the next term-day, did he keep his word then? 
And if he promised a puir silly lass to make gude her shame, did he 
speak truth then ? And what is that but being a liar, and a black- 
hearted deceitful liar to boot?" 

My indignation was rising, but I strove to suppress it ; indeed, I 
should only have afforded my tormentor a triumph by an angry reply. 
I partly suspected she began to recognise me; yet she testified so 
little emotion, that I could not think my suspicion well founded. I 
went on, therefore, to say, in a tone as indifferent as I could command, 
" Well, goodwife, I Bee you will believe no good of this Chrystal of 
yours, till he comes back and buys a good farm on the estate, and 
makes you his housekeeper." 

The old woman dropped her thread, folded her hands, as she 
looked up to heaven with a face of apprehension. "The Lord,* 
she exclaimed, " forbid ! The Lord in His mercy forbid ! Oh, sir, if 
you really know this unlucky man, persuade him to settle where 
folk ken the good that you say he has come to, and dinna ken the 
evil of his former days. He used to be proud enough — O dinna let 
him come here, even for his own sake. He used ance to have some 
pride." 

Here she once more drew the wheel close to her, and began to 
pull at the flax with both hands — " Dinna let him come here, to be 
looked down upon by ony that may be left of his auld reiving com- 
panions, and to see the decent folk that he looked over his nose at 
look over their noses at him, baith at kirk and market Dinna let 
him come to his ain country to be made a tale about when ony 
neighbour points him out to another, and tells what he is, and what 
he was, and how he wrecked a dainty estate, and brought harlots to 
the door-cheek of his father's house, till he made it nae residence for 
his mother; and how it bad been ioxetexA^ Vj * wreant of his ain 
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house, that lie was a ne'er-do-weel, and a child of perdition, and how 

her words were made good, and " 

" Stop there, good wife, if you please/' said I ; " 70a have said as 
much as I can well remember, and more than it may be safe to 
repeat. I can use a great deal of freedom with the gentleman we 
speak of; bnt I think were any other person to carry him half 
of your message, I would scarce ensure his personal safety. And 
now, as I see the night is settled to be a fine one, I will walk on to 
■■, where I must meet a coach to-morrow, as it passes to Edin- 
burgh." 

So saying, I paid my moderate reckoning, and took my leave, 
without being able to discover whether the prejudiced and hard- 
hearted old woman did, or did not, suspect the identity of her guest 
with the Ohrystal Oroftangry against whom she harboured so much 
dislike. 

The night was fine and frosty, though, when I pretended to see 

what its character was, it might have rained like the deluge. I only 

made the excuse to escape from old Christie Steele. The horses 

which run races in the Corso at Borne without any riders, in order to 

stimulate their exertion, carry each his own spurs, namely, small 

balls of steel, with sharp projecting spikes, which are attached to 

loose straps of leather, and, flying about in the violence of the 

agitation, keep the horse to his speed by pricking him as they strike 

against his flanks. The old woman's reproaches had the same effect 

on me, and urged me to a rapid pace, as if it had been possible 

to escape from my own recollections. In the best days of my 

life, when I won one or two hard walking matches, I doubt if 

I ever walked so fast as I did betwixt the Treddles Arms and 

the borough town for which I was bound. Though the night 

was cold, I was warm enough by the time I got to my inn; and it 

required a refreshing draught of porter, with half-an-hour's repose, 

ere I could determine to give no farther thought to Christie and her 

opinions, than those of any other vulgar prejudiced old woman. I 

resolved at last to treat the thing en bagatelle, and, calling for writing 

materials, I folded up a cheque for £100, with these lines on 

the envelope : 

"Ohrystal, the ne'er-do-weel, 

Child destined to the deil, 

Sends this to Christie Steele." 

And I was so much pleased with this new mode of viewing the 
subject, that I regretted the lateness of the hour prevented my finding 
a person to carry the letter express to its destination. 

" But with the morning cool reflection came." 
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I considered that the money, and probably more, was actually due by 
me on my mother's account to Christie, who had lent it in a moment 
of great necessity, and that the returning it in a light or ludicrous 
manner was not unlikely to prevent so touchy and punctilious a 
person from accepting a debt which was most justly her due, and 
which it became me particularly to see satisfied. Sacrificing then 
my triad with little regret (for it looked better by candlelight, and 
through the medium of a pot of porter, than it did by daylight, and 
with bohea for a menstruum), I determined to employ Mr. Fair- 
scribe's mediation in buying up the lease of the little inn, and 
conferring it upon Christie in the way which should make it most 
acceptable to her feelings. It is only necessary to add, that my plan 
succeeded, and that Widow Steele even yet keeps the Treddles 
Arms. Do not say, therefore, that I have been disingenuous with 
you, reader ; since, if I have not told all the ill of myself I might 
have done, I have indicated to you a person able and willing 
to supply the blank, by relating all my delinquencies, as well as my 
misfortunes. 

In the meantime, I totally abandoned the idea of redeeming any 
part of my paternal property, and resolved to take Christie Steele's 
advice, as young Norval does. Qlenalvon's, "although it sounded 
harshly." 



CHAPTER V. 

MR. CBOFTANGBY SETTLES IN THE CANONGATR. 
If you will know my house, 



Tis at the tuft of olives here hard by. 

As You Like It. 

By a revolution of humour which I am unable to account for, I 
changed my mind entirely on my plans of life, in consequence of 
the disappointment, the history of which fills the last chapter. I 
began to discover that the country would not at all suit me ; for I 
had relinquished field-sports, and felt no inclination whatever to 
farming, the ordinary vocation of country gentlemen ; besides that, I 
had no talent for assisting either candidate in case of an expected 
election, and saw no amusement in the duties of a road trustee, a 
commissioner of supply, or even in the magisterial functions of the 
bench. I had begun to take some taste for reading ; and a domicilia- 
tion in the country must remove me from the use of books, excepting 
the small subscription library, in which the very book which you 
want is uniformly sure to be engaged. 
I resolved, therefore, to make the Scottish metropolis my regular 
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resting-place, reserving to myself to take occasionally those excursions 
which, spite of all I have said against mail-coaches, Mr. Piper has 
rendered so easy. Friend of our life and of our leisure, he secures 
by despatch against loss of time, and by the best of coaches, cattle, 
and the steadiest of drivers, against hazard of limb, and wafts us, as 
well as our letters, from Edinburgh to Cape Wrath in the penning of a 
paragraph. 

When my mind was quite made up to make Auld Reekie my 
headquarters, reserving the privilege of exploring in all directions, I 
began to explore in good earnest for the purpose of discovering a 
suitable habitation. "And whare trew ye I gaedl" as Sir Pertinax 
says. Not to George's Square — nor to Charlotte Square — nor to the 
old New Town — nor to the new New Town — nor to the Calton Hill ; 
I went to the Canongate, and to the very portion of the Canongate 
in which I had formerly been immured, like the errant knight, 
prisoner in some enchanted castle, where spells have made the 
ambient air impervious to the unhappy captive, although the organs 
of sight encountered no obstacle to his free passage. 

Why I should have thought of pitching my tent here I cannot tell. 
Perhaps it was to enjoy the pleasures of freedom, where I had so long 
endured the bitterness of restraint ; on the principle of the officer who, 
after he had retired from the army, ordered his servant to continue 
to call him at the hour of parade, simply that he might have the 
pleasure of saying — " D — n the parade ! " and turning to the other 
side to enjoy his slumbers. Or perhaps I expected to find in the 
vicinity some little old-fashioned house, having somewhat of the rus 
in urbe which I was ambitious of enjoying. Enough, I went, as 
aforesaid, to the Canongate. 

I stood by the kennel, of which I have formerly spoken, and, my 
mind being at ease, my bodily organs were more delicate. I was 
more sensible than heretofore that, like the trade of Pompey in 

Measure for Measure — it did in some sort pah — an ounce of civet, 

good apothecary ! Turning from thence, my steps naturally directed 
themselves to my own humble apartment, where my little Highland 
landlady, as dapper and as tight as ever (for old women wear a 
hundred times better than the hard-wrought seniors of the masculine 
sex), stood at the door, teedling to herself a Highland song as she 
shook a table napkin over the forestair, and then proceeded to fold it 
up neatly for future service. 

" How do you, Janet V 

" Thank ye, good sir/ 1 answered my old friend, without looking at 
me ; "but ye might as weel say Mrs. MacEvoy, for she is na a'body*s 
Shanet — umph." 
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" You must be my Janet, though, for all that — have you forgot me 1 
Do you not remember Chrystal Croftangry 1" 

The light, kind-hearted creature threw her napkin into the open 
door, skipped down the stair like a fairy, three steps at once, seized 
me by the hands — both hands — jumped up, and actually kissed me. 
I was a little ashamed ; but what swain, of somewhere inclining to 
sixty, could resist the advances of a fair contemporary ? So we 
allowed the full degree of kindness to the meeting — honi soit qui mal 
y pense — and then Janet entered instantly upon business. " An' ye '11 
gae in, man, and see your auld lodgings, nae doubt, and Shanet 
will pay ye the fifteen shillings of change that ye ran away 
without, and without bidding Shanet good-day. But never mind " 
(nodding good-humouredly), " Shanet saw you were carried for the 
time." 

By this time we were in my old quarters, and Janet, with her 
bottle of cordial in one hand and the glass in the other, had forced 
on me a dram of usquebaugh, distilled with saffron and other herbs, 
after some old-fashioned Highland receipt. Then was unfolded, out 
of many a little scrap of paper, the reserved sum of fifteen shillings, 
which Janet had treasured for twenty years and upwards. 

" Here they are/' she said, in honest triumph, " just the same I 
was holding out to ye when ye ran as if ye had been fey. Shanet 
has had siller, and Shanet has wanted siller, mony a time since that 
— and the gauger has come, and the factor has come, and the butcher 
and baker — Cot bless us — just like to tear poor auld Shanet to pieces; 
but she took good care of Mr. Croftangry's fifteen shillings. " 

" But what if I had never come back, Janet ]" 

4( Och, if Shanet had heard you were dead, she would hae gien it 
to the poor of the chapel, to pray for Mr. Croftangry," said Janet, 
crossing herself, for she was a Catholic ; " you maybe do not think it 
would do you cood, but the blessing of the poor can never do no 
harm." 

I heartily agreed in Janet's conclusion ; and, as to have desired 
her to consider the hoard as her own property would have been an 
indelicate return to her for the uprightness of her conduct, I requested 
her to dispose of it as she had proposed to do in the event of my 
death, that is, if she knew any poor people of merit to whom it might 
be useful. 

" Ower mony of them," raising the corner of her checked apron to 

her eyes, " e'en ower mony of them, Mr. Croftangry. Och, ay — there 

is the puir Highland creatures frae Glenshee, that cam down for the 

harvest, and are lying wi' the fever — five shillings to them, and half- 

a-crown to Bessie MacEvoy, wYtoaa coodmua, ^uir creature, died of 
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the frost, being a Bhairman, for a' the whiskey he could drink to keep 
it out o* his stomach — and " 

But she suddenly interrupted the bead-roll of her proposed chari- 
ties, and assuming a very sage look, and primming up her little 
chattering mouth, she went on, in a different tone — " But, och, Mr. 
Croftangry, bethink ye whether ye will not need a' this siller yoursell, 
and maybe look back and think lang for ha'en kiven it away, whilk 
is a great sin to forthink a wark o' charity, and also is unlucky, and, 
moreover, is not the thought of a shentleman's son like yoursell, dear. 
And I say this, that ye may think a bit ; for your mother's son kens 
that ye are no so careful as you should be of the gear, and I hae tauld 
ye of it before, jewel/* 

I assured her I could easily spare the money, without risk of future 
repentance ; and she went on to infer that, in such a case, " Mr. 
Croftangry had grown a rich man in foreign parts, and was free of 
his troubles with messengers and sheriff-officers, and siclike scum of 
the earth, and Shanet MacEvoy'a mother's daughter be a blithe woman 
to hear it. But if Mr. Croftangry was in trouble, there was his room, 
and his ped, and Shanet to wait on him, and tak payment when it 
was quite convenient." 

I explained to Janet my situation, in which she expressed unquali- 
fied delight. I then proceeded to enquire into her own circumstances, 
and though she spoke cheerfully and contentedly, I could see they 
were precarious. I had paid more than was due ; other lodgers fell 
into an opposite error, and forgot to pay Janet at all. Then, Janet 
being ignorant of all indirect modes of screwing money out of her 
lodgers, others in the same line of life, who were sharper than the 
poor, simple Highland woman, were enabled to let their apartments 
cheaper in appearance, though the inmates usually found them twice 
as dear in the long-run. 

As I had already destined my old landlady to be my housekeeper 
and governante, knowing her honesty, good-nature, and, although 
a Scotchwoman, her cleanliness and excellent temper (saving the 
short and hasty expressions of anger which Highlanders call a fuff), 
I now proposed the plan to her in such a way as was likely to make 
it most acceptable. Very acceptable as the proposal was, as I could 
plainly see, Janet, however, took a day to consider upon it ; and her 
reflections against our next meeting had suggested only one objection, 
which was singular enough. 

" My honour/ 1 so she now termed me, " would pe for biding in some 
fine street apout the town ; now Shanet wad ill like to live in a place 
where polish, and sheriffs, and bailiffs, and sic thieves and trash of 
the world, could tak puir shentlemenby the throat, y&t Wans&lta^ 
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wanted a wheen dollars in the sporran. She had lived in the bonny 
glen of Tomanthoulick — Cot, an ony of the vermint had come there, 
her father would hae wared a shot on them, and he could hit a buck 
within as mony measured yards as e'er a man of his clan* And the 
place here was so quiet frae them, they durstna put their noee ower 
the gutter. Shanet owed nobody a bodle, put she couldna pide to 
see honest folk and pretty shentlemen forced away to prison whether 
they would or no ; and then if Shanet was to lay her tangs ower ane 
of the ragamuffins' heads, it would, maybe, that the law would gie't 
a hard name." 

One thing I have learned in- life — never to speak sense when non- 
sense will answer the purpose as well. I should have had great 
difficulty to convince this practical and disinterested admirer and 
vindicator of liberty that arrests seldom or never were to be seen in the 
streets of Edinburgh, and to satisfy her of their justice and necessity 
would have been as difficult as to convert her to the Protestant faith, 
I therefore assured her my intention, if I could get a suitable habi- 
tation, was to remain in the quarter where she at present dwelt 
Janet gave three skips on the floor, and uttered as many short, shrill 
yells of joy ; yet doubt almost instantly returned, and she insisted on 
knowing what possible reason I could have for making my residence 
where few lived, save those whose misfortunes drove them thither. 
It occurred to me to answer her by recounting the legend of the rise 
of my family, and of our deriving our name from a particular place 
near Holyrood Palace. This, which would have appeared to most 
people a very absurd reason for choosing a residence, was entirely 
satisfactory to Janet MacEvoy. 

" Och, nae doubt ! if it was the land of her fathers, there was nae 
mair to be said. Put it was queer that her family estate should just 
lie at the town tail, and covered with houses, where the King's cows, 
Cot bless them hide and horn, used to craze upon. It was strange 
changes/ 7 She mused a little, and then added, " Put it is something 
better wi' Croftangry when the changes is frae the field to the 
habited place, and not from the place of habitation to the desert; for 
Shanet, her nainsell, kent a glen where there were men as weel as 
there may be in Croftangry, and if there werena altogether sae mony 
of them, they were as good men in their tartan as the others in their 
broadcloth. And there were houses too ; and if they were not biggit 
with stane and lime, and lofted like the houses at Croftangry, yet 
they served the purpose of them that lived there ; and mony a braw 
bonnet, and mony a silken snood, and comely white curch, would come 
out to gang to kirk or chapel on the Lord's day, and little bairns 
toddling after; and now— Och, Och, Qheilany, Ohonari ! the glen is 
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desolate, and the braw snoods and bonnets are gane, and the Saxon's 
house stands dull and lonely, like the single bare-breasted rock that 
the falcon builds on — the falcon that drives the heath-bird frae the 
glen." 

Janet, like many Highlanders, was full of imagination; and, 
when melancholy themes came upon her, expressed herself almost 
poetically, owing to the genius of the Celtic language in which she 
thought, and in which, doubtless, she would have spoken, had I 
understood Gaelic. In two minutes the shade of gloom and regret 
had passed from her good-humoured features, and she was again the 
little, busy, prating, important old woman, undisputed owner of one 
flat of a small tenement in the Abbey-yard, and about to be pro- 
moted to be housekeeper to an elderly bachelor gentleman, Chrystal 
Croftangry, Esq. 

It was not long before Janet's local researches found out exactly 
the sort of place I wanted, and there we settled. Janet was afraid 
I would not be satisfied, because it is not exactly part of Croft- 
angry; but I stopped her doubts by assuring her it had been 
part and pendicle thereof in my forefathers' time, which passed 
very well. 

I do not intend to possess any one with an exact knowledge of my 
lodging ; though, as Bobadil says, " I care not who knows it, since 
the cabin is convenient.'' But I may state, in general, that it is a 
house "within itself," or, according to a newer phraseology in 
advertisements, self-contained, has a garden of near half-an-acre, and 
a patch of ground with trees in front It boasts five rooms, and 
servants' apartments — looks in front upon the palace, and from 
behind towards the hill and crags of the King's Park. Fortunately 
the place had a name, which, with a little improvement, served to 
countenance the legend which I had imposed on Janet, and would 
not perhaps have been sorry if I had been able to impose on myself. 
It was called Littlecroft ; we have dubbed it Little Croftangry, and 
the men of letters belonging to the Post Office have sanctioned the 
change, and deliver letters so addressed. Thus I am to all intents 
and purposes Chrystal Croftangry of that Ilk. 

My establishment consists of Janet, an under maid-servant, and a 
Highland wench for Janet to exercise her Gaelic upon, with a handy 
lad who can lay the cloth, and take care besides of a pony, on which 
I find my way to Portobello sands, especially when the cavalry have 
a drill ; for, like an old fool as I am, I have not altogether become 
indifferent to the tramp of horses and the flash of weapons, of which, 
though no professional soldier, it has been my fate to Bee something 
in my youth. For wet mornings, I have my book — taitfo&^q&tas^ 
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I visit, or I wander on the Crags, as the humour dictatea My 
dinner is indeed solitary, yet not quite so neither; for though 
Andrew waits, Janet, or — as she is to all the world but her master 
and certain old Highland gossips — Mrs. MacEvoy, attends, bustles 
about, and desires to see every thing is in first-rate order, and to tell 
me, Cot pless us, the wonderful news of the Palace for the day. 
When the cloth is removed, and I light my cigar, and begin to 
husband a pint of port, or a glass of old whiskey and water, it is the 
rule of the house that Janet takes a chair at some distance, and 
nods or works her stocking, as she may be disposed ; ready to speak, 
if I am in the talking humour, and sitting quiet as a mouse if I am 
rather inclined to study a book or the newspaper. At six precisely 
she makes my tea, and leaves me to drink it ; and then occurs an 
interval of time which most old bachelors find heavy on their hands. 
The theatre is a good occasional resource, especially if Will Murray 
acts, or a bright star of eminence shines forth ; but it is distant, and 
so are one or two public societies to which I belong ; besides, these 
evening walks are all incompatible with the elbow-chair feeling 
which desires some employment that may divert the mind without 
fatiguing the body. 

Under the infience of these impressions I have sometimes thought 
of this literary undertaking. I must have been the Bonassus 
himself to have mistaken myself for a genius, yet I have leisure 
and reflection like my neighbours. I am a borderer also between 
two generations, and can point out more perhaps than others of those 
fading traces of antiquity which are daily vanishing ; and I know 
many a modern instance, and many an old tradition, and therefore I 
ask — 

What ails me, I may not, as well as they, 

Bake up some threadbare tales, that mouldering lay 

In chimney corners, wont by Christmas fires 

To read and rock to sleep our ancient sires f 

No man his threshold better knows, than I 

Brute's first arrival and first victory, 

Saint George's sorrel and his cross of blood, 

Arthur's round board and Caledonian wood. 

No shop is so easily set up as an antiquary's. Like those of the 
lowest order of pawnbrokers, a commodity of rusty iron, a bag or two 
of hobnails, a few odd shoe-buckles, cashiered kail-pots, and fire-irons 
declared incapable of service, are quite sufficient to set him up. If 
he add a sheaf or two of penny ballads and broadsides, he is a great 
man— an extensive trader. And then — like the pawnbrokers afore* 
laid, if the author understands a \itUa legerdemain, he may, by 
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of a little picking and stealing, make the inside of his shop a great 
deal richer than the out, and be able to show you things which cause 
those who do not understand the antiquarian trick of clean con- 
veyance, to wonder how the devil he came by them. 

It may be said that antiquarian articles interest bat few customers, 
and that we may bawl ourselves as rusty as the wares we deal in 
without any one asking the price of our merchandise. But I do not 
rest my hopes upon this department of my labours only. I propose 
also to have a corresponding shop for Sentiment, and Dialogues, and 
Disquisition, which may captivate the fancy of those who have no 
relish, as the established phrase goes, for pure antiquity — a sort of 
green-grocer's stall erected in front of my ironmongery wares, gar- 
landing the rusty memorials of ancient times with cresses, cabbages, 
leeks, and water purpy. 

As I have some idea that I am writing too well to be understood, 
I humble myself to ordinary language, and aver, with becoming 
modesty, that I do think myself capable of sustaining a publication 
of a miscellaneous nature, as like to the Spectator or the Guardian, 
the Mirror or the Lounger, as my poor abilities may be able to 
accomplish. Not that I have any purpose of imitating Johnson, 
whose general learning and power of expression I do not deny, but 
many of whose Kamblers are little better than a sort of pageant, 
where trite and obvious maxims are made to swagger in lofty and 
mystic language, and get some credit only because they are not easily 
understood. There are some of the great Moralist's papers which I 
cannot peruse without thinking on a second-rate masquerade, where 
the best-known and least-esteemed characters in town march in as 
heroes, and sultans, and so forth, and, by dint of tawdry dresses, get 
some consideration until they are found out. It is not, however, 
prudent to commence with throwing stones, just when I am striking 
out windows of my own. 

I think even the local situation of Little Oroftangry may be con- 
sidered as favourable to my undertaking. A nobler contrast there 
can hardly exist than that of the huge city, dark with the smoke of 
ages, and groaning with the various sounds of active industry or idle 
revel, and the lofty and craggy hill, silent and solitary as the grave ; 
one exhibiting the full tide of existence, pressing and precipitating 
itself forward with the force of an inundation ; the other resembling 
some time-worn anchorite, whose life passes as silent and unobserved 
as the slender rill which escapes unheard, and scarce seen, from the 
fountain of his patron saint. The city resembles the busy temple 
where the modern Comus and Mammon hold their court, and 
thousands sacrifice ease, independence, and vixtaa tafcM* *&» <0wea 
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shrine; the misty and lonely mountain seems as a throne to the 
majestic but terrible Genius of feudal times, when the same divinities 
dispensed coronets and domains to those who had heads to devise, 
and arms to execute, bold enterprises. 

I have, as it were, the two extremities of the moral world at my 
threshold. From the front door, a few minutes' walk brings me into 
the heart of a wealthy and populous city ; as many paces from my 
opposite entrance, places me in a solitude as complete as Zimmerman 
could have devised. Surely with such aids to my imagination, I may 
write better than if I were in a lodging in the New Town, or a garret 
in the old. As the Spaniard says, " Viamos — Caraccol" 

I have not chosen to publish periodically, my reason for which 
was twofold. In the first place, I don't like to be hurried, and have 
had enough of duns in the early part of my life, to make me reluctant 
to hear of, or see one, even in the less awful shape of a printer's deviL 
But, secondly, a periodical paper is not easily extended in circulation 
beyond the quarter in which it is published. This work, if published 
in fugitive numbers, would scarce, without a high pressure on the 
part of the bookseller, be raised above the Netherbow, and never 
could be expected to ascend to the level of Princes Street. Now I 
am ambitious that my compositions, though having their origin in 
this Valley of Holyrood, should not only be extended into those 
exalted regions I have mentioned, but also that they should cross the 
Forth, astonish the long town of Kirkcaldy, enchant the skippers and 
colliers of the East of Fife, venture even into the classic arcades of 
St. Andrews, and travel as much farther to the north as the breath 
of applause will carry their sails. As for a southward direction, it is 
not to be hoped for in my fondest dreams. I am informed that 
Scottish literature, like Scottish whiskey, will be presently laid under 
a prohibitory duty. But enough of this. If any reader is dull 
enough not to comprehend the advantages which, in point of circula- 
tion, a compact book has over a collection of fugitive numbers, let 
him try the range of a gun loaded with hail-shot, against that of the 
same piece charged with an equal weight of lead consolidated in a 
siugle bullet. 

Besides, it was of less consequence that I should have published 
periodically, since I did not mean to solicit or accept of the contribu- 
tions of friends, or the criticisms of those who may be less kindly 
disposed. Notwithstanding the excellent examples which might be 
quoted, I will establish no begging-box, either under the name of a 
lion's head or an ass's. What is good or ill shall be mine own, or the 
contribution of friends to whom I may have private access. Many 
of my voluntary assistants might "be ctoverac Wiwol myself, and then I 
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should have a brilliant article appear among my chiller effusions, 
like a patch of lace on a Scottish cloak of Galashiels grey. Some 
might be worse, and then I must reject them, to the injury of the 
feelings of the writer, or else insert them, to make my own darkness- 
yet more opaque and palpable. " Let every herring/ says our old- 
fashioned proverb, " hang by his own head." 

One person, however, I may distinguish, as she is now no more, 
who, living to the utmost term of human life, honoured me with a 
great share of her friendship, as indeed we were blood-relatives in 
the Scottish sense — Heaven knows how many degrees removed — and 
friends in the sense of Old England — I mean the late excellent and 
regretted Mrs. Bethune BalioL But as I design this admirable 
picture of the olden time for a principal character in my work, I 
will only say here, that she knew and approved of my present 
purpose ; and though she declined to contribute to it while she lived, 
from a sense of dignified retirement, which she thought became her 
age, sex, and condition in life, she left me some materials for carrying 
on my proposed work, which I coveted when I heard her detail 
them in conversation, and which now, when I have their substance 
in her own handwriting, I account far more valuable than anything 
I have myself to offer. I hope the mentioning her name in conjunc- 
tion with my own will give no offence to any of her numerous 
friends, as it was her own express pleasure that I should employ the 
manuscripts, which she did me the honour to bequeath me, in the 
manner in which I have now used them. It must be added, how- 
ever, that in most cases I have disguised names, and in some have 
added shading and colouring to bring out the narrative. 

Much of my materials, besides these, are derived from friends, 
living or dead. The accuracy of some of these may be doubtful, in 
which case I shall be happy to receive, from sufficient authority, the 
correction of the errors which must creep into traditional documents. 
The object of the whole publication is, to throw some light on the 
manners of Scotland as they were, and to contrast them, occasionally, 
with those of the present day. My own opinions are in favour of 
our own times in many respects, but not in so far as affords means 
for exercising the imagination, or exciting the interest which attaches 
to other times. I am glad to be a writer or a reader in 1826, but I 
would be most interested in reading or relating what happened from 
half-a-century to a century before. We have the best of it Scenes 
in which our ancestors thought deeply, acted fiercely, and died 
desperately, are to us tales to divert the tedium of a winter's evening, 
when we are engaged to no party, or beguile a summer's morning, 
when it is too scorching to ride or walk. 
o 
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Yet I do not mean that my essays and narratives should be limited 
to Scotland. I pledge myself to no particular line of subjects ; but, 
on the contrary, say with Burns, 

Perhaps it may tarn oat a sang, 
Perhaps turn oat a sermon. 

I have only to add, by way of postscript to these preliminary 
chapters, that I have had recourse to Moliere's recipe, and read my 
manuscript over to my old woman, Janet MacEvoy. 

The dignity of being consulted delighted Janet ; and Wilkie, or 
Allan, would have made a capital sketch of her, as she sat upright in 
her chair, instead of her ordinary lounging posture, knitting her 
stocking systematically, as if she meant every twist of her thread, 
and inclination of the wires, to bear burden to the cadence of my 
voice. I am afraid, too, that I myself felt more delight than I ought 
to have done in my own composition, and read a little more oratori- 
cally than I should have ventured to do before an auditor, of whose 
applause I was not so secure. And the result did not entirely 
encourage my plan of censorship. Janet did indeed seriously 
incline to the account of my previous life, and bestowed some High- 
land maledictions more emphatic than courteous on Christie Steele's 
reception of a " shentlemans in distress, and of her own mistress's 
house too. I omitted for certain reasons, or greatly abridged, what 
related to herself. But when I came to treat of my general views in 
publication, I saw poor Janet was entirely thrown out, though, like 
a jaded hunter, panting, puffing, and short of wind, she endeavoured 
at least to keep up with the chase. Or rather her perplexity made 
her look all the while like a deaf person ashamed of his infirmity, 
who does not understand a word you are saying, yet desires you to 
believe that he does understand you, and who is extremely jealous 
that you suspect his incapacity. When she saw that some remark 
was necessary, she resembled exactly in her criticism the devotee 
who pitched on the "sweet word Mesopotamia' 1 as the most edifying 
note which she could bring away from a sermon. She indeed 
hastened to bestow general praise on what she said was all " very 
fine ;" but chiefly dwelt on what I had said about Mr. Timmerman, as 
she was pleased to call the German philosopher, and supposed he 
must be of the same descent with the Highland clan of Mlntyre, 
which signifies Son of the Carpenter. "And a very honourable 
name too — Shanetfs own mither was a M'Intyre." 

In short, it was plain the latter part of my introduction wis 

altogether lost upon poor Janet ; and so, to have acted up to Moliere's 

fjretem, I should have cancelled &* ^vtata, wA written it anew. 
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Bat I do not know how it is ; I retained, I suppose, some tolerable 
opinion of my own composition, though Janet did not comprehend 
it, and felt loath to retrench those Delilahs of the imagination, as 
Dryden calls them, the tropes and figures of which are caviare to the 
multitude. Besides, I hate re-writing as much as Falstaff did 
paying back — it is a double labour. So I determined with myself to 
consult Janet, in future, only on such things as were within the 
limits of her comprehension, and hazard my arguments and my 
rhetorio on the public without her imprimatur. I am pretty sure 
she will " applaud it done." And in such narratives as come within 
her range of thought and feeling, I shall, as I first intended, take the 
benefit of her unsophisticated judgment, and attend to it deferentially 
— that is, when it happens not to be in peculiar opposition to my 
own ; for, after all, I say, with Almanzor — 

Enow that I alone am king of me. 

The reader has now my who and my whereabout, the purpose of 
the work, and the circumstances under which it is undertaken. He 
has also a specimen of the author's talents, and may judge for him- 
self and proceed, or send back the volume to the bookseller, as his 
own taste shall determine. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

MR. GBOFTANGBY'S ACCOUNT OF MRS. BETHUNE BALIOL. 

The moon, were she earthly, no nobler. 

Coriolcmas. 

When we set out on the jolly voyage of life, what a brave fleet there 
is around us, as, stretching our fresh canvas to the breeze, all " ship- 
shape and Bristol fashion," pennons flying, music playing, cheering 
each other as we pass, we are rather amused than alarmed when 
some awkward comrade goes right ashore for want of pilotage ! Alas ! 
when the voyage is well-spent, and we look about us, toil-worn 
mariners, how few of our ancient consorts still remain in sight, and 
they, how torn and wasted, and, like ourselves, struggling to keep as 
long as possible off the fatal shore, against which we are all finally 
drifting! 

I felt this very trite but very melancholy truth in all its force 
the other day, when a packet with a black seal arrived, 
containing a letter addressed to me by my late excellent friend 
Mrs. Martha Bethune Baliol, and marked with the fatal indorsa- 
tion, "To be delivered according to address, after I shall be no 
more.'* A letter from her executors accom^nAftdi >2c& ^*£sa\^ 
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mentioning that they had found in her will a bequest to me of 
a painting of some value, which she stated would just fit the 
space above my cupboard, and fifty guineas to buy a ring. And 
thus I separated, with all the kindness which we had maintained for 
many years, from a friend, who, though old enough to have been the 
companion of my mother, was yet, in gaiety of spirits and admirable 
sweetness of temper, capable of being agreeable, and even animating 
society, for those who write themselves in the vaward of youth ; an 
advantage which I have lost for these five-and-thirty yean. The 
contents of the packet I had no difficulty in guessing, and have 
partly hinted at them in the last chapter. But, to instruct the 
reader in the particulars, and at the same time to indulge myself 
with recalling the virtues and agreeable qualities of my late friend, I 
will give a short sketch of her manners and habits. 

Mrs. Martha Bethune Baiiol was a person of quality and fortune, 
as these are esteemed in Scotland. Her family was ancient and her 
connections honourable. She was not fond of specially indicating 
her exact age, but her juvenile recollections stretched backwards till 
before the eventful year 1745 ; and she remembered the Highland 
clans being in possession of the Scottish capital, though probably 
only as an indistinct vision. Her fortune, independent by her 
father's bequest, was rendered opulent by the death of more than one 
brave brother, who fell successively in the service of their country ; 
so that the family estates became vested in the only surviving 
child of the ancient house of Bethune Baiiol. My intimacy was 
formed with the excellent lady after this event, and when she was 
already something advanced in age. 

She inhabited when in Edinburgh, where she regularly spent the 
winter season, one of those old hotels, which, till of late, were to be 
found in the neighbourhood of the Canongate, and of the Palace of 
Holyrood-house, and which, separated from the street, now dirty and 
vulgar, by paved courts, and gardens of some extent, made amends 
for an indifferent access, by showing something of aristocratic state 
and seclusion, when you were once admitted within their precincts. 
They have pulled her house down ; for, indeed, betwixt building and 
burning, every ancient monument of the Scottish capital ie now likely 
to be utterly demolished. I pause on the recollections of the place, 
however ; and since nature has denied a pencil when she placed a pen 
in my hand, I will endeavour to make words answer the purpose of 
delineation. 

Baliol's Lodging, so was the mansion named, reared its high stack 

of chimneys, among which were seen a turret or two, and one of those 

email projecting platforms caWeA Wtizan&, above the mean and 
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modern buildings which line the south side of the Canongate, towards 
the lower end of that street, and not distant from the palace. A ports 
coch&re, having a wicket for foot passengers, was, upon due occasion, 
unfolded by the lame old man, tall, grave, and thin, who tenanted a 
hovel beside the gate, and acted as porter. To this office he had been 
promoted by my friend's charitable feelings for an old soldier, and 
partly by an idea that his head, which was a very fine one, bore 
some resemblance to that of Garrick in the character of Lusignan. 
He was a man saturnine, silent, and slow in his proceedings, and 
would never open the ports coch&re to a hackney coach; indicating the 
wicket with his finger, as the proper passage for all who came in that 
obscure vehicle, which was not permitted to degrade with its ticketed 
presence the dignity of Baliol's Lodging. I do not think this peculi- 
arity would have met with his lady's approbation, any more than the 
occasional partiality of Lusignan, or, as mortals called him, Archy 
Macready, to a dram. But Mrs. Martha Bethune Baliol, conscious 
that, in case of conviction, she could never have prevailed upon herself 
to dethrone the King of Palestine from the stone bench on which he 
sat for hours, knitting his stocking, refused, by accrediting the intel- 
ligence, even to put him upon his trial ; well judging that he would 
observe more wholesome caution if he conceived his character unsus- 
pected, than if he were detected, and suffered to pass unpunished. 
For after all, she said, it would be cruel to dismiss an old Highland 
soldier for a peccadillo so appropriate to his country and profession. 

The stately gate for carriages, or the humble accommodation for 
foot-passengers, admitted into a narrow and short passage, running 
between two rows of lime trees, whose green foliage, during the 
spring, contrasted strangely with the swart complexion of the two 
walls by the side of which they grew. This access led to the front 
of the house, which was formed by two gable ends, notched, and 
having their windows adorned with heavy architectural ornaments ; 
they joined each other at right angles; and a half-circular tower, 
which contained the entrance and the staircase, occupied the point 
of junction, and rounded the acute angle. One of other two sides of 
the little court, in which there was just sufficient room to turn a 
carriage, was occupied by some low buildings answering the purpose 
of offices ; the other, by a parapet surrounded by a highly ornamented 
iron railing, twined round with honeysuckle and other parasitical 
shrubs, which permitted the eye to peep into a pretty suburban 
garden, extending down to the road called the South Back of the 
Canongate, and boasting a number of old trees, many flowers, and 
even some fruit. We must not forget to state that the extreme 
cleanliness of the court-yard was such, as Intimated ta& \ao^ w^ 
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pail had done their utmost in that favoured spot to atone for the 
general dirt and dingineaa of the quarter where the premises were 
situated. 

Over the doorway were the arms of Bethune and Baliol, with 
various other devices carved in stone ; the door itself was studded 
with iron nails, and formed of black oak ; an iron rasp,* as it was 
called, was placed on it instead of a knocker, for the purpose of 
summoning the attendants. He who usually appeared at the 
summons was a smart lad, in a handsome livery, the son of Mrs. 
Martha's gardener at Mount Baliol. Now and then a servant girl, 
nicely but plainly dressed, and fully accoutred with stockings and 
shoes, would perform his duty; and twice or thrice I remember 
being admitted by Beauffet himself, whose exterior looked as much 
like that of a clergyman of rank as the butler of a gentleman's family. 
He had been valet-de-chambre to the last Sir Richard Bethune Baliol, 
and was a person highly trusted by the present lady. A full stand, 
as it is called in Scotland, of garments of a dark colour, gold buckles 
in his shoes, and at the knees of his breeches, with his hair regularly 
dressed and powdered, announced him to be a domestic of trust and 
importance. His mistress used to say of him — 

He 's sad and civil, 
And suits well for a servant with my fortunes. 

As no one can escape scandal, some said that Beauffet made a rather 
better thing of the place than the modesty of his old-fashioned wages 
would, unassisted, have amounted to. But the man was always very 
civil to me. He had been long in the family ; had enjoyed legacies, 
and laid by a something of his own, upon which he now enjoys ease 
with dignity, in as far as his newly-married wife, Tibbie Shortacres, 
will permit him. 

The Lodging — Dearest reader, if you are tired, pray pass over 
tiie next few pages — was not by any means so large as its external 
appearance led people to conjecture. The interior accommodation 
was much cut up by cross walls and long passages, and that neglect 
of economising space which characterises old Scottish architecture. 
But there was far more room than my old friend required, even when 
she had, as was often the case, four or five young cousins under her 
protection ; and I believe much of the house was unoccupied. Mrs, 
Bethune Baliol never, in my presence, showed herself so much 
offended, as once with a meddling person who advised her to have 
the windows of these supernumerary apartments built up, to save the 
tax. She said in ire that, while she lived, the light of God should 
visit the house of her fathers ; and ^v\t\\* %ta Y«A. fe^wK?* king and 
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country should have their due. Indeed she was punctiliously loyal, 
even in that most staggering test of loyalty, the payment of imposts. 
Mr. Beauffet told me he was ordered to offer a glass of wine to the 
person who collected the income-tax, and that the poor man was so 
overcome by a reception so unwontedly generous, that he had well- 
nigh fainted on the spot 

You entered by a matted anteroom into the eating parlour, filled 
with old-fashioned furniture, and hung with family portraits, which, 
excepting one of Sir Bernard Bethune, in James the Sixth's time, 
said to be by Jameson, were exceedingly frightful. A saloon, as it 
was called, a long, narrow chamber, led out of the dining-parlour, and 
served for a drawing-room. It was a pleasant apartment, looking out 
upon the south flank of Holyrood-house, the gigantic slope of Arthur's 
Seat, and the girdle of lofty rooks called Salisbury Crags ;f objects so 
rudely wild that the mind can hardly conceive them to exist in the 
vicinage of a populous metropolis. The paintings of the saloon came 
from abroad, and had some of them much merit. To see the best of 
them, however, you must be admitted into the very penetralia of the 
temple, and allowed to draw the tapestry at the upper end of the 
saloon, and enter Mrs. Martha's own special dressing-room. This was 
a charming apartment, of which it would be difficult to describe 
the form, it had so many recesses, which were filled up with shelves 
of ebony, and cabinets of Japan and ormolu; some for holding books, 
of which Mrs. Martha had an admirable collection, some for a display 
of ornamental china, others for shells and similar curiosities. In a 
little niche, half screened by a curtain of crimson silk, was disposed 
a suit of tilting armour of bright steel, inlaid with silver, which had 
been worn on some memorable occasion by Sir Bernard Bethune, 
already mentioned; while over the canopy of the niche hung the 
broadsword with which her father had attempted to- change the for- 
tunes of Britain in 1715, and the spontoon which her elder brother 
bore when he was leading on a company of the Black Watch J at 
Fontenoy. 

There were some Italian and Flemish pictures of admitted authen- 
ticity, a few genuine bronzes and other objects of curiosity, which 
her brothers or herself had picked up while abroad. In short, it was 
a place where the idle were tempted to become studious, the studious 

t The Rev. Mr. Bowles derives the name of these crags, as of the Episcopal city in the 
west of England, from the same root; both, in his opinion, which he very ably defends 
and illustrates, having been the sites of Druidical temples. 

t The well-known original designation of the gallant 42nd Regiment Being the first 
corps raised for the royal service in the Highlands, and allowed to retain their national 
garb, they were thus named from the contrast which their dark tartans furnished to the 
scarlet and white of the other regiments. 
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to grow idle — where the grave might find matter to make them gay, 
and the gay subjects for gravity. 

That it might maintain some title to its name, I must not forget to 
say that the lady's dressing-room exhibited a superb mirror, framed 
in silver filagree work ; a beautiful toilet, the cover of which was of 
Flanders lace ; and a set of boxes corresponding in materials and work 
to the frame of the mirror. 

This dressing apparatus, however, was mere matter of parade : Mrs. 
Martha Bethune Baliol always went through the actual duties of the 
toilet in an inner apartment, which corresponded with her sleeping- 
room by a small detached staircase. There were, I believe, more 
than one of those twrnpike stairs, as they were called, about the house, 
by which the public rooms, all of which entered through each other, 
were accommodated with separate and independent modes of access. 
In the little boudoir we have described, Mrs. Martha Baliol had her 
choicest meetings. She kept early hours; and if you went in the 
morning, you must not reckon that space of day as extending beyond 
three o'clock, or four at the utmost. These vigilant habits were 
attended with some restraint on her visitors, but they were indemni- 
fied by your always finding the best society, and the best information, 
which was to be had for the day in the Scottish capital Without 
at all affecting the blue stocking, she liked books — they amused her 
— and if the authors were persons of character, she thought she owed 
them a debt of civility, which she loved to discharge by personal 
kindness. When she gave a dinner to a small party, which she did 
now and then, she had the good nature to look for, and the good luck 
to discover, what sort of people suited each other best, and chose her 
company as Duke Theseus did his hounds — 

matched in mouth like bells, 

Each under each, f 

so that every guest could take his part in the cry ; instead of one 
mighty Tom of a fellow, like Dr. Johnson, silencing all besides by 
the tremendous depth of his diapason. On such occasions she afforded 
ckere exquise; and every now and then there was some dish of French, 
or even Scottish derivation, which, as well as the numerous assort- 
ment of vine extraordinaire* produced by Mr. Beauffet, gave a sort of 
antique and foreign air to the entertainment which rendered it more 
interesting. 

It was a great thing to be asked to such parties ; and not less so to 
be invited to the early conversazione, which, in spite of fashion, by dint 
of the best coffee, the finest tea, and chasse cafe', that would have 

f Shakspere's Midsummer HigktVa Dt«am, Act IV. % Be. 1. 
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called the dead to life, she contrived now and then to assemble in her 
saloon, already mentioned, at the unnatural hour of eight in the 
evening. At such times the cheerful old lady seemed to enjoy herself 
so much in the happiness of her guests, that they exerted themselves, 
in turn, to prolong her amusement and their own ; and a certain 
charm was excited around, seldom to be met with in parties of 
pleasure, and which was founded on the general desire of every one 
present to contribute something to the common amusement. 

But, although it was a great privilege to be admitted to wait on 
my excellent Mend in the morning, or be invited to her dinner or 
evening parties, 1 prized still higher the right which I had acquired, 
by old acquaintance, of visiting Baliol's Lodging, upon the chance 
of finding its venerable inhabitant preparing for tea just about six 
o'clock in the evening. It was only to two or three old friends that 
she permitted this freedom, nor was this sort of chance-party ever 
allowed to extend itself beyond five in number. The answer to 
those who came later, announced that the company was filled up for 
the evening; which had the double effect of making those who 
waited on Mrs. Bethune Baliol in this unceremonious manner 
punctual in observing her hour, and of adding the zest of a little 
difficulty to the enjoyment of the party. 

It more frequently happened that only one or two persons partook 
of this refreshment on the same evening ; or, supposing the case of a 
single gentleman, Mrs. Martha, though she did not hesitate to admit 
him to her boudoir, after the privilege of the French and the old 
Scottish school, took care, as she used to say, to preserve all possible 
propriety, by commanding the attendance of her principal female 
attendant, Mrs. Alice Lambskin, who might, from the gravity and 
dignity of her appearance, have sufficed to matronise a whole 
boarding-school, instead of one maiden lady of eighty and upwards. 
As the weather permitted, Mrs. Alice sat duly remote from the 
company in a fauteuil behind the projecting chimney-piece, or in 
the embrasure of a window, and prosecuted in Carthusian silence, 
with indefatigable zeal, a piece of embroidery, which seemed no bad 
emblem of eternity. 

But I have neglected all this while to introduce my friend herself 
to the reader, at least so far as words can convey the peculiarities by 
which her appearance and conversation were distinguished. 

A little woman, with ordinary features, and an ordinary form, and 
hair which in youth had no decided colour, we may believe Mrs. 
Martha, when she said of herself that she was never remarkable for 
personal charms ; a modest admission, which was readily confirmed 
by certain old ladies, her contemporaries, who, whatever might have 
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been the youthful advantages which they more than hinted had been 
formerly their own share, were now, in personal appearance, as well 
as in everything else, far inferior to my accomplished friend. Mrs. 
Martha's features had been of a kind which might be said to wear 
well ; their irregularity was now of little consequence, animated as 
they were by the vivacity of her conversation ; her teeth were excel- 
lent, and her eyes, although inclining to grey, were lively, laughing, 
and undimmed by time. A slight shade of complexion, more brilliant 
than her years promised, subjected my friend amongst strangers to 
the suspicion of having stretched her foreign habits as far as the 
prudent touch of the rouge. But it was a calumny ; for when telling or 
listening to an interesting and affecting story, I have seen her colour 
come and go as if it played on the cheek of eighteen. 

Her hair, whatever its former deficiencies, was now the most 
beautiful white that time could bleach, and was disposed with some 
degree of pretension, though in the simplest manner possible, so as 
to appear neatly smoothed under a cap of Flanders lace, of an old- 
fashioned, but, as I thought, of a very handsome form, which 
undoubtedly has a name, and I would endeavour to recur to it if I 
thought it would make my description a bit more intelligible. I 
think I have heard her say these favourite caps had been her 
mother's, and had come in fashion with a peculiar kind of wig used 
by the gentlemen about the time of the battle of Bamillies. The 
rest of her dress was always rather costly and distinguished, especially 
in the evening. A silk or satin gown, of some colour becoming her 
age, and of a form which, though complying to a certain degree with 
the present fashion, had always a reference to some more distant 
period, was garnished with triple ruffles; her shoes had diamond 
buckles, and were raised a little at heel, an advantage which, pos- 
sessed in her youth, she alleged her size would not permit her to 
forego in her old age. She always wore rings, bracelets, and other 
ornaments of value, either for the materials or the workmanship; 
nay, perhaps she was a little profuse in this species of display. But 
she wore them as subordinate matters, to which the habit of being 
constantly in high life rendered her indifferent. She wore them 
because her rank required it; and thought no more of them as 
articles of finery than a gentleman dressed for dinner thinks of his 
clean linen and well-brushed coat, the consciousness of which em- 
barrasses the rustic beau on a Sunday. 

Now and then, however, if a gem or ornament chanced to be 
noticed for its beauty or singularity, the observation usually led the 
way to an entertaining account of the manner in which it had been 
acquired, or the person from whom it had descended to its present 
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possessor. On such and similar occasions my old friend spoke 
willingly, which is not uncommon; but she also, which is more 
rare, spoke remarkably well, and had in her little narratives con- 
cerning foreign parts, or former days, which formed an interesting 
part of her conversation, the singular art of dismissing all the usual 
protracted tautology respecting time, place, and circumstances, which 
is apt to settle like a mist upon the cold and languid tales of age, 
and at the same time of bringing forward, dwelling upon, and illus- 
trating, those incidents and characters which give point and interest 
to the story. 

She had, as we have hinted, travelled a good deal in foreign 
countries ; for a brother, to whom she was much attached, had been 
sent upon various missions of national importance to the continent, 
and she had more than once embraced the opportunity of accom- 
panying him. This furnished a great addition to the information 
which she could supply, especially during the last war, when the 
continent was for so many years hermetically sealed against the 
English nation. But, besides, Mrs. Bethune Baliol visited distant 
countries, not in the modern fashion, when English travel in caravans 
together, and see in France and Italy little besides the same society 
which they might have enjoyed at home. On the contrary, she 
mingled, when abroad, with the natives of those countries she visited, 
and enjoyed at once the advantage of their society, and the pleasure 
of comparing it with that of Britain. 

In the course of her becoming habituated with foreign manners, 
Mrs. Bethune Baliol had, perhaps, acquired some slight tincture of 
them herself. Yet I was always persuaded that the peculiar vivacity 
of look and manner— the pointed and appropriate action— with 
which she accompanied what she said — the use of the gold and 
gemmed tabatibre, or rather I should say bonbonntire (for she took no 
snuff, and the little box contained only a few pieces of candied 
angelica, or some such lady-like sweetmeat), were of real old-fashioned 
Scottish growth, and such as might have graced the tea-table of 
Susannah, Countess of Eglinton,* the patroness of Allan Ramsay, or 
of the Hon. Mra. Colonel Ogilvy, who was another mirror by whom 
the maidens of Auld Beekie were required to dress themselves. 
Although well acquainted with the customs of other countries, her 
manners had been chiefly formed in her own, at a time when great 
folk lived within little space, and when the distinguished names of 
the highest society gave to Edinburgh the eclat which we now 
endeavour to derive from the unbounded expense and extended circle 
of our pleasures. 

I was more confirmed in this opinion by the. ^ejcftltarifes <& \k* 
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dialect which lira. Baliol used. It was Scottish, decidedly Scottish, 
often containing phrases and words little used in the present day. 
But then her tone and mode of pronunciation were as different from 
the usual accent of the ordinary Scottish patois, as the accent of St 
James's is from that of Billingsgate. The vowels were not pro- 
nounced much broader than in the Italian language, and there was 
none of the disagreeable drawl which is so offensive to southern ears. 
In short, it seemed to be the Scottish as spoken by the ancient court 
of Scotland, to which no idea of vulgarity could be attached ; and 
the lively manner and gestures with which it was accompanied, were 
bo completely in accord with the sound of the voice and the style of 
talking, that I cannot assign them a different origin. In long 
derivation, perhaps the manners of the Scottish court might have 
been originally formed on that of France, to which it had certainly 
some affinity ; but I will live and die in the belief that those of Mrs. 
Baliol, as pleasing as they were peculiar, came to her by direct 
descent from the high dames who anciently adorned with their 
presence the royal halls of Holyrood. 



CHAPTEK VIL 

MRS. BALIOL ASSISTS OBOFTANGRT IN HIS LITERARY SPECULATIONS. 

Such as I have described Mrs. Bethune Baliol, the reader will easily 
believe that when I thought of the miscellaneous nature of my work, 
I rested upon the information she possessed, and her communicative 
disposition, as one of the principal supports of my enterprise. Indeed, 
she by no means disapproved of my proposed publication, though 
expressing herself very doubtful how far she could personally assist 
it — a doubt which might be perhaps set down to a little lady-like 
coquetry, which required to be sued for the boon she was not 
unwilling to grant. Or, perhaps, the good old lady, conscious that 
her unusual term of years must soon draw to a close, preferred 
bequeathing the materials in the shape of a legacy, to subjecting 
them to the judgment of a critical public during her lifetime. 

Many a time I used, in our conversations of the Canongate, to 
resume my request of assistance, from a sense that my friend was 
the most valuable depository of Scottish traditions that was probably 
now to be found. This was a subject on which my mind was so 
much made up, that when I heard her carry her description of 
manners so far back beyond her own time, and describe how Fletcher 
of Salton spoke, how Graham of Claverhouse danced, what were the 
jewels worn by the famous Duchess of Lauderdale, and how she 
came by them, I could not tieVp te\\m% W \\,W&s$it W some fairy, 
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who cheated ufl by retaining the appearance of a mortal of our own 
day, when, in fact, she had witnessed the revolutions of centuries. 
She was much diverted when I required her to take some solemn 
oath that she had not danced at the balls given by Mary of Este, 
when her unhappy husband f occupied Holyrood in a species of 
honourable banishment— or asked whether she could not recollect 
Charles the Second when he came to Scotland in 1650, and did not 
possess some alight recollections of the bold usurper who drove him 
beyond the Forth. 

" Beau cousin," she said, laughing, " none of these do I remember 
personally; but you must know there has been wonderfully little 
change on my natural temper from youth to age. From which it 
follows, cousin, that being even now something too young in spirit 
for the years which Time has marked me in his calendar, I was, 
when a girl, a little too old for those of my own standing, and as 
much inclined at that period to keep the society of elder persons, as 
I am now disposed to admit the company of gay young fellows of fifty 
or sixty like yourself, rather than collect about me all the octogenarians. 
Now, although I do not actually come from elfland, and therefore 
cannot boast any personal knowledge of the great personages you 
enquire about, yet I have seen and heard those who knew them 
well, and who have given me as distinct an account of them as I 
could give you myself of the Empress Queen, or Frederick of 
Prussia ; and I will frankly add, 9 said she, laughing and offering her 
bonbonnitre, " that I have heard so much of the years which imme- 
diately succeeded the Revolution, that I sometimes am apt to confuse 
the vivid descriptions fixed on my memory by the frequent and 
animated recitation of others, with things which I myself have 
actually witnessed. I caught myself but yesterday describing to 

Lord M the riding of the last Scottish Parliament, with as much 

minuteness as if I had seen it, as my mother did, from the balcony 
in front of Lord Moray's Lodging in the Canongate." 

" I am sure you must have given Lord M a high treat. 1 ' 

" I treated him with a hearty laugh, I believe," she replied ; " but it 
is you, you vile seducer of youth, who lead me into such follies. 
But I will be on my guard against my own weakness. I do not well 
know if the wandering Jew is supposed to have a wife, but I should 
be sorry a decent middle-aged Scottish gentlewoman should be 
suspected of identity with such a supernatural person." 

" For all that, I must torture you a little more, ma belle ccnmne, 
with my interrogatories ; for how shall I ever turn author unless on 

t The Duke of York, afterwards James II., frequently resided in Holyrood-house, 
when his religion rendered him an object of suspicion to ttft E3tgk^^%^taxusQ&K 
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the strength of the information which you have bo often procured 
me on the ancient state of manners ?" 

" Stay, I cannot allow yon to give your points of enquiry a name 
so very venerable, if I am expected to answer them. Ancient is a 
term for antediluvians. Ton may catechise me about the battle of 
Flodden, or ask particulars about Bruce and Wallace, under pretext 
of curiosity after ancient manners ; and that last subject would wake 
my Baliol blood, you know." 

"Well, but, Mrs. Baliol, suppose we settle our era — you do not call the 
accession of James the Sixth to the kingdom of Britain very ancient 1" 

" Uniph ! no, cousin — I think I could tell you more of that than 
folk now-a-days remember — for instance, that as James was troop- 
ing towards England, bag and baggage, his journey was stopped near 
Cockenzie by meeting the funeral of the Earl of Winton, the old 
and faithful servant and follower of his ill-fated mother, poor Mary! 
It was an ill omen for the in/are, and so was seen of it, cousin." * 

I did not choose to prosecute this subject, well knowing Mrs. 
Bethune Baliol did not like to be much pressed on the subject 
of the Stewarts, whose misfortunes she pitied, the rather that her 
father had espoused their cause. And yet her attachment to the 
present dynasty being very sincere, and even ardent, more especially 
as her family had served his late Majesty both in peace and war, 
she experienced a little embarrassment in reconciling her opinions re- 
specting the exiled family, with those she entertained for the present 
In fact, like many an old Jacobite, she was contented to be somewhat 
inconsistent on the subject, comforting herself, that now everything 
stood as it ought to do, and that there was no use in looking back 
narrowly on the right or wrong of the matter haif-a-century ago. 

" The Highlands, 7 ' I suggested, " should furnish you with ample 
subjects of recollection. You have witnessed the complete change 
of that primeval country, and have seen a race not far removed from 
the earliest period of society melted down into the great mass of 
civilisation ; and that could not happen without incidents striking in 
themselves, and curious as chapters in the history of the human race. 9 

" It is very true/' said Mrs. Baliol ; " one would think it should 
have struck the observers greatly, and yet it scarcely did so. For 
me, I was no Highlander myself, and the Highland chiefs of old, of 
whom I certainly knew several, had little in their manners to dis- 
tinguish them from the Lowland gentry, when they mixed in society 
in Edinburgh, and assumed the Lowland dress. Their peculiar 
character was for the clansmen at home ; and you must not iwiAgiim 
that they swaggered about in plaids and broadswords at the Cross, 
or came to the Assembly-Rooms uvtaxo&U «&& kilts*" 
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'' I remember/ said I, "that Swift, in his Journal, tells Stella he 
had dined in the house of a Soots nobleman, with two Highland chiefs, 
whom he had found as well-bred men as he had ever met with." f 

" Very likely," said my friend. " The extremes of society approach 
much more closely to each other than perhaps the Dean of Saint 
Patrick's expected. The savage is always to a certain degree polite. 
Besides, going always armed, and having a very punctilious idea of 
their own gentility and consequence, they usually behaved to each 
other and to the Lowlanders with a good deal of formal politeness, 
which sometimes even procured them the character of insincerity." 

"Falsehood belongs to an early period of society as well as the 
deferential forms which we style politeness," I replied. " A child 
does not see the least moral beauty in truth until he has been flogged 
half-a-dozen times. It is so easy, and apparently so natural, to deny 
what you cannot be easily convicted of, that a savage as well as a child 
lies to excuse himself almost as instinctively as he raises his hand 
to protect his head. The old saying, ' confess and be hanged,' carries 
much argument in it I observed a remark the other day in old 
BirreL He mentions that M'Gregor of Glenstrae and some of his 
people had surrendered themselves to one of the Earls of Argyle, 
upon the express condition that they should be conveyed safe into 
England. The MacCallum Mhor of the day kept the word of promise, 
but it was only to the ear. He indeed sent his captives to Berwick, 
where they had an airing on the other side of the Tweed, but it was 
under the custody of a strong guard, by whom they were brought 
back to Edinburgh, and delivered to the executioner. This Birrel 
calls keeping a Highlandman's promise."* 

"Well," replied Mrs. Baliol, "I might add that many of the 
Highland chiefs whom I knew in former days had been brought up 
in France, which might improve their politeness, though perhaps it 
did not amend their sincerity. But considering that, belonging to 
the depressed and defeated faction in the state, they were compelled 
sometimes to use dissimulation, you must set their uniform fidelity 
to their friends against their occasional falsehood to their enemies, 
and then you will not judge poor John Highlandman too severely. 
They were in a state of society where bright lights are strongly con- 
trasted with deep shadows." 

" It is to that point I would bring you, ma belle cousine — and there- 
fore they are most proper subjects for composition." 

"And you want to turn composer, my good friend, and set my old 
tales to some popular tune ? But there have been too many composers, 

t Extract or Journal to Stilla,— " I dined to-day (12th March, 1712) with Lord 
Treasurer and two gentlemen of the Highlands of Scotland, yet very polite men."— 
Swift's Works, vol UL, p. 7. Edin., 1824. 
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if that be the word, in the field before. The Highlands were indeed 
a rich mine ; bat they have, I think, been fairly wrought out, as a 
good tone is grinded into vulgarity when it descends to the hurdy- 
gurdy and the barrel-organ." 

" If it be really tune," I replied, " it will recover its better qualities 
when it gets into the hands of better artists." 

" Umph ! " said Mrs. Baliol, tapping her box, u we are happy in our 
own good opinion this evening, Mr. Croftangry. And so yon think 
you can restore the gloss to the tartan, which it has lost by being 
dragged through so many fingers 1" 

"With your assistance to procure materials! my dear lady, much, I 
think, may be done." 

" Well — I must do my best, I suppose ; though all I know about 
the Gael is but of little consequence — indeed, I gathered it chiefly 
from Donald MacLeish." 

"And who might Donald MacLeish be V 1 

" Neither bard nor sennachie, I assure you ; nor monk, nor hermit, 
the approved authorities for old traditions. Donald was as good a 
postilion as ever drove a chaise and pair between Qlencroe and 
Inverary. I assure you, when I give you my Highland anecdotes, 
you will hear much of Donald MacLeish. He was Alice Lambskin's 
beau and mine through a long Highland tour." 

" But when am I to possess these anecdotes ? You answer me as 
Harley did poor Prior — 

Let that be done which Mat doth say, 
' Yea,' quoth the Earl, ' but not to-day.' " 

" Well mon beau cousin, if you begin to remind me of my cruelty, 
I must remind you it has struck nine on the Abbey clock, and it is 
time you were going home to Little Croftangry. For my promise to 
assist your antiquarian researches, be assured I will one day keep it 
to the utmost extent. It shall not be a Highlandman's promise, as 
your old citizen calls it." 

I by this time suspected the purpose of my friend's procrastination; 
and it saddened my heart to reflect that I was not to get the infor- 
mation which I desired, excepting in the shape of a legacy. I found 
accordingly, in the packet transmitted to me after the excellent lady's 
death, several anecdotes respecting the Highlands, from which I have 
selected that which follows, chiefly on account of its possessing great 
power over the feelings of my critical housekeeper, Janet MacEvoy, 
who wept most bitterly when I read it to her. 

It is, however, but a very simple tale, and may have no interest 
for persona beyond Janet's rank oiYtia ox rotiimX^&ngr, 
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CHAPTEE I. 

It wound as near as near could be, 
But what it is she cannot tell; 
On the other side it seem'd to be, 
Of the huge broad-breasted old oak-tree. 

Coleridge. 

>RS. BETHUNE BALIOL'S memorandum begins thus :— 
It is five-and-thirty, or perhaps nearer forty years ago, since, 
to relieve the dejection of spirits occasioned by a great family 
loss sustained two or three months before, I undertook what was 
called the short Highland tour. This had become in some degree 
fashionable ; but though the military roads were excellent, yet the 
accommodation was so indifferent that it was reckoned a little 
adventure to accomplish it Besides, the Highlands, though now as 
peaceable as any part of King George's dominions, was a sound 
which still carried terror, while so many survived who had witnessed 
the insurrection of 1745 ; and a vague idea of fear was impressed on 
many as they looked .from the towers of Stirling northward to the 
huge chain of mountains which rises like a dusky rampart to conceal 
in its recesses a people, whose dress, manners, and language differed 
still very much from those of their Lowland countrymen. For my 
party I come of a race not greatly subject to apprehensions arising 
from imagination only. I had some Highland relatives, knew 
several of their families of distinction ; and, though only having the 
company of my bower-maiden, Mrs. Alice Lambskin, I went on my 
journey fearless. 

But then I had a guide and cicerone, almost equal to Greatheart 
in the Pilgrim's Progress, in no less a person than Donald MacLeish, 
p 
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the postilion whom I hired at Stirling, with a pair of able-bodied 
hones, as steady as Donald himself, to drag my carriage, my duenna, 
and myself, wheresoever it was my pleasure to go. 

Donald MacLeish was one of a race of post-boys whom, I suppose, 
mail-coaches and steam-boats have pnt out of fashion. They were 
to be found chiefly at Perth, Stirling, or Glasgow, where they and 
their horses were usually hired by travellers, or tourists, to ac- 
complish such journeys of business or pleasure as they might have 
to perform in the land of the Gael. This class of persons approached 
to the character of what is called abroad a conducteur; or might be 
compared to the sailing-master on board a British ship of war, who 
follows out after his own manner the course which the captain com- 
mands him to observe. You explained to your postilion the length 
of your tour, and the objects you were desirous it should embrace; 
and you found him perfectly competent to fix the places of rest or 
refreshment, with due attention that those should be chosen with 
reference to your convenience, and to any points of interest which 
you might desire to visit. 

The qualifications of such a person were necessarily much superior 
to those of the " first ready," who gallops thrice-a-day over the same 
ten miles. Donald MacLeish, besides being quite alert at repairing 
all ordinary accidents to his horses and carriage, and in making shift 
to support them, where forage was scarce, with such substitutes as 
bannocks and cakes, was likewise a man of intellectual resources. 
He had acquired a general knowledge of the traditional stories of the 
country which he had traversed so often; and, if encouraged (for 
Donald was a man of the most decorous reserve), he would willingly 
point out to you the site of the principal clan-battles, and recount 
the most remarkable legends by which the road, and the objects 
which occurred in travelling it, had been distinguished. There was 
some originality in the man's habits of thinking and expressing 
himself, his turn for legendary lore strangely contrasting with a 
portion of the knowing shrewdness belonging to his actual 
occupation, which made his conversation amuse the way well 
enough. 

Add to this, Donald knew all his peculiar duties in the country 
which he traversed so frequently. He could tell, to a day, when 
they would "be killing" lamb at Tyndrum or Glenuilt; so that the 
stranger would have some chance of being fed like a Christian ; and 
knew, to a mile, the last village where it was possible to procure 
a wheaten loaf, for the guidance of those who were little familiar 
with the Land of Cakes. He was acquainted with the road every 
mile, and could tell, to an inch, which side of a Highland bridge 
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was pageable, which decidedly dangerous.! In short, Donald 
MacLeish was not only our faithful attendant and steady servant, 
but our humble and obliging friend; and though I have known 
the half-classical cicerone of Italy, the talkative French valet-de- 
place, and even the muleteer of Spain, who piques himself on being 
a maize-eater, and whose honour is not to be questioned without 
danger, I do not think I have ever had so sensible and intelligent a 
guide. 

Our motions were of course under Donald's direction; and it 
frequently happened, when the weather was serene, that we preferred 
halting to rest his horses even where there was no established stage, 
and taking our refreshment under a crag, from which leaped a 
waterfall, or beside the verge of a fountain, enamelled with verdant 
turf and wild-flowers. Donald had an eye for such spots, and though 
he had, I dare say, never read Gil Bias or Don Quixote, yet he chose 
such halting-places as Le Sage or Cervantes would have described. 
Very often, as he observed the pleasure I took in conversing with the 
country people, he would manage to fix our place of rest near a 
cottage where there was some old Gael, whose broadsword had blazed 
at Falkirk or Preston, and who seemed the frail yet faithful record of 
times which had passed away. Or he would contrive to quarter us, 
as far as a cup of tea went, upon the hospitality of some parish 
minister of worth and intelligence, or some country family of the 
better class, who mingled with the wild simplicity of their original 
manners, and their ready and hospitable welcome, a sort of courtesy 
belonging to a people, the lowest of whom are accustomed to consider 
themselves as being, according to the Spanish phrase, "as good 
gentlemen as the king, only not quite so rich." 

To all such persons Donald MacLeish was well known, and his 
introduction passed as current as if we had brought letters from some 
high chief of the country. 

Sometimes it happened that the Highland hospitality, which 
welcomed us with all the variety of mountain fare, preparations of 
milk and eggs, and girdle-cakes of various kinds, as well as more 
substantial dainties, according to the inhabitant's means of regaling 
the passenger, descended rather too exuberantly on Donald Mac- 
Leish in the shape of mountain dew. Poor Donald ! he was on such 
occasions like Gideon's fleece, moist with the noble element, which, 
of course, fell not on us. But it was his only fault, and when 
pressed to drink doch-an-dorroch to my ladyship's good health, it 

t This is, or was at least, a necessary accomplishment. In one of the most beautiful 
districts of the Highlands was, not many years since, a bridge bearing this startling 
caution, " Keep to the right side, the left being dangerous." 
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would have been ill taken to have refused the pledge, nor was he 
willing to do such discourtesy. It was, I repeat, his only fault, nor 
had we any great right to complain ; for if it rendered him a little 
more talkative, it augmented his ordinary share of punctilious 
civility, and he only drove slower, and talked longer and more 
pompously than when he had not come by a drop of usquebaugh. It 
was, we remarked, only on such occasions that Donald talked with an 
air of importance of the family of MacLeish ; and we had no title to 
be scrupulous in censuring a foible, the consequences of which were 
confined within such innocent limits. 

We became so much accustomed to Donald's mode of managing us, 
that we observed with some interest the art which he used to produce 
a little agreeable surprise, by concealing from us the spot where he 
proposed our halt to be made, when it was of an unusual and inter- 
esting character. This was so much his wont, that when he made 
apologies, at setting off, for being obliged to stop in some strange 
solitary place till the horses should eat the corn which he brought 
on with them for that purpose, our imagination used to be on the 
stretch to guess what romantic retreat he had secretly fixed upon for 
our noontide baiting-place. 

We had spent the greater part of the morning at the delightful 
village of Dalmally, and had gone upon the lake under the guidance 
of the excellent clergyman who was then incumbent at Glenorquhy,f 
and had heard a hundred legends of the stern chiefs of Loch Awe, 
Duncan with the thrum bonnet, and the other lords of the now 
mouldering towers of Kilchurn.* Thus it was later than usual when 
we set out on our journey, after a hint or two from Donald concern- 
ing the length of the way to the next stage, as there was no good 
halting-place between Dalmally and Oban. 

Having bid adieu to our venerable and kind cicerone, we proceeded 
on our tour, winding round the tremendous mountain called Cruachan 
Ben, which rushes down in all its majesty of rocks and wilderness 
on the lake, leaving only a pass, in which, notwithstanding its 
extreme strength, the warlike clan of MacDougal of Lorn were 
almost destroyed by the sagacious Robert Bruce. That King, the 
Wellington of his day, had accomplished, by a forced march, the 
unexpected manoeuvre of forcing a body of troops round the other 
side of the mountain, and thus placed him in the flank and in the 
rear of the men of Lorn, whom at the same time he attacked in front 
The great number of cairns yet visible, as you descend the pass on 
the westward side, shows the extent of the vengeance which Bruce 
exhausted on his inveterate and personal enemies. I am, you know, 
t Toil Ttnerabls and boipltatttA «^uUwu%iJ% naxu vu Maclntyrt. 
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the lister of soldiers, and it has since struck me forcibly that the 
manoeuvre which Donald described, resembled those of Wellington 
or of Bonaparte. He was a great man Robert Bruce, even a Baliol 
must admit that ; although it begins now to be allowed that his title 
to the crown was scarce so good as that of the unfortunate family 
with whom he contended. But let that pass. The slaughter had 
been the greater, as the deep and rapid river Awe is disgorged from 
the lake just in the rear of the fugitives, and encircles the base of 
the tremendous mountain; so that the retreat of the unfortunate 
fliers was intercepted on all sides by the inaccessible character 
of the country, which had seemed to promise them defence and 
protection.* 

Musing, like the Irish lady in the song, " upon things which are 
long enough a-gone,"f we felt no impatience at the slow and almost 
creeping pace 'with which our conductor proceeded along General 
Wade's military road, which never or rarely condescends to turn aside 
from the steepest ascent, but proceeds right up and down hill, with 
the indifference to height and hollow, steep or level, indicated by the 
old Roman engineers. Still, however, the substantial excellence of 
these great works — for such are the military highways in the High- 
lands—deserved the compliment of the poet, who, whether he came 
from our sister kingdom, and spoke in his own dialect, or whether he 
supposed those whom he addressed might have some national preten- 
sions to the second sight, produced the celebrated couplet — 

Had you but seen these roads before they were made, 
Tou would hold up your hands, and bless General Wade. 

Nothing indeed can be more wonderful than to see these wildernesses 
penetrated and pervious in every quarter by broad accesses of the 
best possible construction, and so superior to what the country could 
have demanded for many centuries for any pacific purpose of com- 
mercial intercourse. Thus the traces of war are sometimes happily 
accommodated to the purposes of peace. The victories of Bonaparte 
have been without results ; but his road over the Simplon will long 
be the communication betwixt peaceful countries, who will apply to 
the ends of commerce and friendly intercourse that gigantic 
work which was formed for the ambitious purpose of warlike 
invasion. 

While we were thus stealing along, we gradually turned round the 
shoulder of Ben Cruachan, and, descending the course of the foaming 
and rapid Awe, left behind us the expanse of the majestic lake which 

t This la a line from a very pathetic ballad which I heard sung by one of the younsi 
ladies of Bdgeworthstown in 1825. I do not know that It taa \>w&.-$ita>X*&. 
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gives birth to that impetuous river. The rocks and precipices which 
stooped down perpendicularly on our path on the right hand exhibited 
a few remains of the wood which once clothed them, but which had, 
in later times, been felled to supply, Donald MacLeish informed us, 
the iron-foundries at the Bunawe. This made us fix our eyes with 
interest on one large oak, which grew on the left hand towards the 
river. It seemed a tree of extraordinary magnitude and picturesque 
beauty, and stood just where there appeared to be a few roods of open 
ground lying among huge stones which had rolled down from the 
mountain. To add to the romance of the situation, the spot of clear 
ground extended round the foot of a proud-browed rock, from the 
summit of which leaped a mountain stream in a fall of sixty feet, in 
which it was dissolved into foam and dew. At the bottom of the 
fall the rivulet with difficulty collected, like a routed general, its 
dispersed forces, and, as if tamed by its descent, found a noiseless 
passage through the heath to join the Awe. 

I was much struck with the tree and waterfall, and wished myself 
nearer them; not that I thought of sketch-book or portfolio— for, in 
my younger days, Misses were not accustomed to black-lead pencils 
unless they could use them to some good purpose — but merely to 
indulge myself with a closer view. Donald immediately opened the 
chaise door, but observed it was rough walking down the brae, and 
that I would see the tree better by keeping the road for a hundred 
yards farther, when it passed closer to the spot, for which he seemed, 
however, to have no predilection. " He knew," he said, " a far bigger 
tree than that nearer Bunawe, and it was a place where there was 
flat ground for the carriage to stand, which it could jimply do on 
these braes ; but just as my leddyship liked." 

My ladyship did choose rather to look at the fine tree before me, 
than to pass it by in hopes of a finer ; so we walked beside the carriage 
till we should come to a point from which, Donald assured us, we 
might, without scrambling, go as near the tree as we chose, " though 
he wadna advise us to go nearer than the high-road." 

There was something grave and mysterious in Donald's sun- 
browned countenance when he gave us this intimation, and his 
manner was so different from his usual frankness, that my female 
curiosity was set in motion. We walked on the whilst, and I found 
the tree, of which we now lost sight by the intervention of some 
rising ground, was really more distant than 1 had at first supposed. 
" I could have sworn now," said I to my cicerone, " that yon tree 
and waterfall was the very place where you intended to make a stop 
to-day." 

" The Lord forbid V } 88AdI)on*\&,W<.\\^ 
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" And for what, Donald 9 why should you be willing to pass such 
a pleasant spot 9" 

"It's ower near Dalmally, my leddy, to corn the beasts — it would 
bring their dinner ower near their breakfast, poor things — an', 
besides, the place is not canny." 

" Oh 1 then the mystery is oat. There is a bogle or a brownie, a 
witch or a gyre-carlin, a bodach or a fairy in the case 9" 

" The ne'er a bit, my leddy — ye are clean aff the road, as I may 
say. But if your leddyship will just hae patience, and wait till we 
are by the place and out of the glen, I '11 tell ye all about it. There 
is no much luck in speaking of such things in the place they 
chanced in." 

I was obliged to suspend my curiosity, observing that if I persisted 
in twisting the discourse one way while Donald was twining it 
another, I should make his objection, like a hempen-cord, just so 
much the tougher. At length the promised turn of the road brought 
us within fifty paces of the tree which I desired to admire, and I 
now saw to my surprise that there was a human habitation among 
the cliffs which Burrounded it. It was a hut of the least dimensions, 
and most miserable description, that I ever saw even in the Highlands. 
The walls of sod, or divot, as the Scotch call it, were not lour feet 
high — the roof was of turf, repaired with reeds and sedges — the 
chimney was composed of clay, bound round by straw ropes — and 
the whole walls, roof, and chimney were alike covered with the 
vegetation of house-leek, rye-grass, and moss, common to decayed 
cottages formed of such materials. There was not the slightest 
vestige of a kale-yard, the usual accompaniment of the very worst 
huts ; and of living things we saw nothing, save a kid which was 
browsing on the roof of the hut, and a goat, its mother, at some 
distance, feeding betwixt the oak and the river Awe. 

" What man," I could not help exclaiming, " can have committed 
tin deep enough to deserve such a miserable dwelling 1" 

"Sin enough," said Donald MacLeish, with a half-suppressed 
groan; "and God He knoweth, misery enough too; and it is no 
man's dwelling neither, but a woman's." 

"A woman's !" I repeated, "and in so lonely a place ! What sort 
of a woman can she be V 

" Come this way, my leddy, and you may judge that for yourself," 
said Donald. And by advancing a few steps, and making a sharp 
turn to the left, we gained a sight of the side of the great broad- 
breasted oak, in the direction opposed to that in which we had 
hitherto seen it. 

'' If she keeps her old wont, she will be thera &\. \fci\fc Wax. <& Sfefe 
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day/' said Donald ; but immediately became silent* and pointed with 
his finger, as one afraid of being overheard. 1 looked, and beheld, 
not without some sense of awe, a female form seated by the stem of 
the oak, with her head drooping, her hands clasped, and a dark- 
coloured mantle drawn over her head, exactly as Judah is represented 
in the Syrian medals as seated under her palm-tree. I was infected 
with the fear and reverence which my guide seemed to entertain 
towards this solitary being, nor did I think of advancing towards her 
to obtain a nearer view until I had cast an enquiring look on Donald ; 
to which he replied in a half-whisper — " She has been a fearfu J bad 
woman, my leddy." 

"Mad woman, said you?" replied I, hearing him imperfectly; 
"then she is perhaps dangerous 1 " 

" No — she is not mad," replied Donald ; "for then it may be she 
would be happier than she is ; though when she thinks on what she 
has done, and caused to be done, rather than yield up a hairbreadth 
of her ain wicked will, it is not likely she can be very well settled. 
But she neither is mad nor mischievous ; and yet, my leddy, I think 
you had best not go nearer to her." And then, In a few hurried 
words, he made me acquainted with the story which I am now to 
tell more in detail. I heard the narrative with a mixture of horror 
and sympathy, which at once impelled me to approach the sufferer, 
and speak to her the words of comfort, or rather of pity, and at 
the same time made me afraid to do so. 

This indeed was the feeling with which she was regarded by the 
Highlanders in the neighbourhood, who looked upon Elspat Mac- 
Tavish, or the Woman of the Tree, as they called her, as the Greekf 
considered those who were pursued by the Furies, and endured the 
mental torment consequent on great criminal actions. They regarded 
such unhappy beings as Orestes and (Edipus, as being less the 
voluntary perpetrators of their crimes, than as the passive instruments 
by which the terrible decrees of Destiny had been accomplished; 
and the fear with which they beheld them was not unmingled with 
veneration. 

I also learned farther from Donald MacLeish, that there was some 
apprehension of ill-luck attending those who had the boldness to 
approach too near, or disturb the awful solitude of a being so 
unutterably miserable; that it was supposed that whosoever ap- 
proached her must experience in some respect the contagion of her 
wretchedness. 

It was therefore with some reluctance that Donald saw me prepare 
to obtain a nearer view of the sufferer, and that he himself followed 
to assist me in the descent down * ^erj Twugja. ^th. I believe his 
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regard for me conquered some ominous feelings in his own breast, 
which connected his duty on this occasion with the presaging fear of 
lame hones, loet linch-pins, overturns, and other perilous chances of 
the postilion's life. 

I am not sura if ray own coinage would hare carried me k> close 
to Elepat, had he not followed. There was in her countenance the 
stern abstraction of hopeless and overpowering sorrow, mixed with 
the contending feelings of remorse, and of the pride which straggled 
to conceal it She guessed, perhaps, that it was curiosity, arising 
out of her uncommon story, which induced me to intrude on her 
solitude— and she could not be pleased that a fate like hers had been 
the theme of a traveller's amusement Yet the look with which 
she regarded me was one of scorn instead of embarrassment The 
opinion of the world and all its children could cot add toor take, an 
iota from her load of misery ; 
and, save from the half-smile 
that seemed to intimate the 
contempt of a being rapt by 
the very intensity of her afflic- 
tion above the sphere of ordi- 
nary humanities, she seemed 
as indifferent to my gaze as if 
a he had been a dead corpse or 
a marble statue. 

Elspat was above the middle 
stature; her hair, now grizzled, 
was still profuse, and it had 
been of the most decided 
black. So were her eyes, in 
which, contradicting the stern and rigid features of her countenance, 
there shone the wild and troubled light that indicates an unsettled 
mind. Her hair was wrapt round a silver bodkin with Borne 
attention to neatness, and her dark mantle was disposed around 
her with a degree of taste, though the materials were of the most 
ordinary sort 

After gazing on this victim of guilt and calamity till I was ashamed 
to remain silent, though uncertain how I ought to address her, I 
began to express my surprise at her choosing such a desert and 
deplorable dwelling. She cut short these expressions of sympathy, 
by answering in a stern voice, without the least change of counten- 
ance or posture — " Daughter of the stranger, he has told you my 
story.* I was silenced at once, and felt how little all earthly accom- 
modation must seem to the mind which had tush. KQJcJjjMAs.tftV'&k W 
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rumination. Without again attempting to open the conversation, 1 
took a piece of gold from my purse (for Donald had intimated she 
lived on alms), expecting she would at least stretch her hand to 
receive it. But she neither accepted nor rejected the gift — she did 
not even seem to notice it, though twenty times as valuable, probably, 
as was usually offered. I was obliged to place it on her knee, saying 
involuntarily, as I did so, " May God pardon you, and relieve you!" 
I shall never forget the look which she cast up to Heaven, nor the 
tone in which she exclaimed, in the very words of my old friend, 
John Home — 

" My beautiful — my brave ! " 

It was the language of nature, and arose from the heart of the 
deprived mother, as it did from that gifted imaginative poet, while 
furnishing with appropriate expressions the ideal grief of Lady 
Randolph. 



CHAPTER IL 

0, I 'm come to the Low Country, 

Och, och, ohonochie, 
Without a penny in my pouch 

To buy a meal for me. 
I was the proudest of my clan, 

Long, long may I repine; 
And Donald was the bravest man, 

And Donald he was mine. 

Old Song. 

Elspat had enjoyed happy days, though her age had sunk into 
hopeless and inconsolable sorrow and distress. She was once the 
beautiful and happy wife of Hamish MacTavish, for whom his 
strength and feats of prowess had gained the title of MacTavish 
Mhor. His life was turbulent and dangerous, his habits being of 
the old Highland stamp, which esteemed it shame to want anything 
that could be had for the taking. Those in the Lowland line who 
lay near him, and desired to enjoy their lives and property in quiet, 
were contented to pay him a small composition, in name of protection 
money, and comforted themselves with the old proverb, that it was 
better to " fleech the devil than fight him." Others, who accounted 
such composition dishonourable, were often surprised by MacTavish 
Mhor, and his associates and followers, who usually inflicted an 
adequate penalty, either in person or property, or both. The creagh 
ia yet remembered, in which he swept one hundred and fifty cows 
from Monteith in one drove *, and Ww Y& \>\&<&3A\i& Laird of Bally- 
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bught naked in a slough, for having threatened to send for a party of 
the Highland Watch to protect his property. 

Whatever were occasionally the triumphs of this daring cateran, 
they were often exchanged for reverses; and his narrow escapes, 
rapid flights, and the ingenious stratagems with which he extricated 
himself from imminent danger, were no less remembered and 
admired than the exploits in which he had been successful. In weal 
or woe, through every species of fatigue, difficulty, and danger, Elspat 
was his faithful companion. She enjoyed with him the fits of 
occasional prosperity; and when adversity pressed them hard, her 
strength of mind, readiness of wit, and courageous endurance of 
danger and toil, are said often to have stimulated the exertions of 
her husband. 

Their morality was of the old Highland cast, faithful friends and 
fierce enemies : the Lowland herds and harvests they accounted their 
own, whenever they had the means of driving off the one, or of 
seizing upon the other; nor did the least scruple on the right of 
property interfere on such occasions. Hamish Mhor argued like the 
old Cretan warrior : 

My sword, my spear, my shaggy shield, 

They make me lord of all below; 
For he who dreads the lance to wield, 

Before my shaggy shield must bow. 
His lands, his vineyards, must resign, 
And all that cowards have is mine. 

But those days of perilous, though frequently successful depreda- 
tion, began to be abridged, after the failure of the expedition of 
Prince Charles Edward. MacTavish Mhor had not sat still on that 
occasion, and he was outlawed, both as a traitor to the state, and as a 
robber and cateran. Garrisons were now settled in many places 
where a red-coat had never before been seen, and the Saxon war- 
drum resounded among the most hidden recesses of the Highland 
mountains. The fate of MacTavish became every day more inevitable ; 
and it was the more difficult for him to make his exertions for 
defence or escape, that Elspat, amid his evil days, had increased his 
family with an infant child, which was a considerable incumbrance 
upon the necessary rapidity of their motions. 

At length the fatal day arrived. In a strong pass on the skirts 
of Ben Cruachan, the celebrated MacTavish Mhor was surprised by 
a detachment of the Sidier Eoy.f His wife assisted him heroically, 
charging his piece from time to time ; and as they were in possession 
of a post that was nearly unassailable, he might have perhaps escaped 

f The Bed Soldier. 
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if his ammunition had lasted. But at length hia halls were expended, 
although it was not until he had fired off most of the silver buttons 
from his waistcoat, and the soldiers, no longer deterred by fear of the 
unerring marksman, who had slain three, and wounded more of their 
number, approached his stronghold, and, unable to take him alive, 
slew him, after a most desperate resistance. 

All this Elspat witnessed and survived, for she had, in the child 
which relied on her for support, a motive for strength and exertion. 
In what manner she maintained herself it is not easy to say. Her 
only ostensible means of support were a flock of three or four goats, 
which she fed wherever she pleased on the mountain pastures, no one 
challenging the intrusion. In the general distress of the country, 
her ancient acquaintances had little to bestow ; but what they could 
part with from their own necessities, they willingly devoted to the 
relief of others. From Lowlanders she sometimes demanded tribute, 
rather than requested alms. She had not forgotten she was the 
widow of MacTavish Mhor, or that the child who trotted by her 
knee might, such were her imaginations, emulate one day the fame 
of his father, and command the same influence which he had once 
exerted without control. She associated so little with others, went 
so seldom and so unwillingly from the wildest recesses of the 
mountains, where she usually dwelt with her goats, that she was 
quite unconscious of the great change which had taken place in the 
country around her, the substitution of civil order for military 
violence, and the strength gained by the law and its adherents over 
those who were called in Gaelic song, " the stormy sons of the sword." 
Her own diminished consequence and straitened circumstances she 
indeed felt, but for this the death of MacTavish Mhor was, in her 
apprehension, a sufficing reason ; and she doubted not that she should 
rise to her former state of importance, when Hamish Bean (or Fair- 
haired James) should be able to wield the arms of his father. If, 
then, Elspat was repelled rudely when she demanded anything 
necessary for her wants, or the accommodation of her little flock, by 
a churlish farmer, her threats of vengeance, obscurely expressed, yet 
terrible in their tenor, used frequently to extort, through fear of her 
maledictions, the relief which was denied to her necessities ; and the 
trembling goodwife, who gave meal or money to the widow of Mac- 
Tavish Mhor, wished in her heart that the stern old carlin had been 
burnt on the day her husband had his due. 

Years thus ran on, and Hamish Bean grew up, not indeed to be of 

his father's size or strength, but to become an active, high-spirited, 

fair-haired youth, with a ruddy cheek, an eye like an eagle, and all 

the agility, if not all the atren$$ta., oi Yo& foxi&id&kl* father, upon 
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whose history and achievements his mother dwelt, in order to form 
her son's mind to a similar course of adventures. But the young see 
the present state of this changeful world more keenly than the old. 
Much attached to his mother, and disposed to do all in his power for 
her support, Hamish yet perceived, when he mixed with the world, 
that the trade of the cateran was now alike dangerous and discredit- 
able, and that if he were to emulate his father's prowess, it must be 
in some other line of warfare more consonant to the opinions of the 
present day. 

As the faculties of mind and body began to expand, he became 
more sensible of the precarious nature of his situation, of the erroneous 
views of his mother, and her ignorance respecting the changes of the 
society with which she mingled so little. In visiting Mends and 
neighbours, he became aware of the extremely reduced scale to which 
his parent was limited, and learned that she possessed little or nothing 
more than the absolute necessaries of life, and that these were some- 
times on the point of failing. At times his success in fishing and 
the chase was able to add something to her subsistence ; but he saw 
no regular means of contributing to her support, unless by stooping 
to servile labour, which, if he himself could have endured it, would, 
he knew, have been like a death's wound to the pride of his mother. 

Elspat, meanwhile, saw with surprise that Hamish Bean, although 
now tall and fit for the field, showed no disposition to enter on his 
father's scene of action. There was something of the mother at her 
heart, which prevented her from urging him in plain terms to take 
the field as a cateran, for the fear occurred of the perils into which 
the trade must conduct him ; and when she would have spoken to 
him on the subject, it seemed to her heated imagination as if the 
ghost of her husband arose between them in his bloody tartans, and, 
laying his finger on his lips, appeared to prohibit the topic. Tet she 
wondered at what seemed his want of spirit, sighed as she saw him 
from day to day lounging about in the long-skirted Lowland coat, 
which the legislature had imposed upon the Gael instead of their 
own romantic garb, and thought how much nearer he would have 
resembled her husband, had he been clad in the belted plaid and 
short hose, with his polished arms gleaming at his side. 

Besides these subjects for anxiety, Elspat had others arising from 
the engrossing impetuosity of her temper. Her love of MacTavish 
Mhor had been qualified by respect and sometimes even by fear ; for 
the cateran was not the species of man who submits to female 
government ; but over his son she had exerted, at first during child- 
hood, and afterwards in early youth, an impetuous authority, which 
gave her maternal love a character of jealousy. She oouli tc& \*ml 
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when Hamish, with advancing life, made repeated steps towards 
independence, absented himself from her cottage at such season and 
for such length of time as he chose, and seemed to consider, although 
maintaining towards her every possible degree of respect and kind- 
ness, that the control and responsibility of his actions rested on 
himself alone. This would have been of little consequence, could 
she have concealed her feelings within her own bosom; but the 
ardour and impatience of her passions made her frequently show her 
son that she conceived herself neglected and ill-used. When he was 
absent for any length of time from her cottage, without giving 
intimation of his purpose, her resentment on his return used to be so 
unreasonable, that it naturally suggested to a young man, fond of 
independence, and desirous to amend his situation in the world, to 
leave her, even for the very purpose of enabling him to provide for 
the parent whose egotistical demands on his filial attention tended to 
confine him to a desert, in which both were starving in hopeless and 
helpless indigence. 

Upon one occasion, the son having been guilty of some independent 
excursion, by which the mother felt herself affronted and disobliged, 
she had been more than usually violent on his return, and awakened 
in Hamish a sense of displeasure, which clouded his brow and cheek. 
At length, as she persevered in her unreasonable resentment, his 
patience became exhausted, and taking his gun from the chimney 
corner, and muttering to himself the reply which his respect for his 
mother prevented him from speaking aloud, he was about to leave 
the hut which he had but barely entered. 

" Hamish," said his mother, "are you again about to leave me?" 
But Hamish only replied by looking at and rubbing the lock of 
his gun. 

" Ay, rub the lock of your gun," said his parent, bitterly ; " I am 
glad you have courage enough to fire it, though it be but at a roe- 
deer." Hamish started at this undeserved taunt, and cast a look of 
anger at her in reply. She saw that she had found the means of 
giving him pain. 

" Yes," she said, " look fierce as you will at an old woman, and 
your mother ; it would be long ere you bent your brow on the angry 
countenance of a bearded man." 

" Be silent, mother, or speak of what you understand," said Hamish, 
much irritated, " and that is of the distaff and the spindle.' 9 

" And was it of spindle and distaff that I was thinking when I 
bore you away on my back, through the fire of six of the Saxon 
soldiers, and you a wailing child ? I tell you, Hamish, I know a 
hundredfold more of swords and guns than ever you will ; and yon 
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will never learn bo much of noble war by yourself as you have seen 
when you were wrapped up in my plaid." 

"You are determined at least to allow me no peace at borne, 
mother ; but this shall have an end," said Hamish, as, resuming his 
purpose of leaving the hut, he rose and went towards the door. 

" Stay, I command you/' said his mother ; " stay, or may the gun 
you carry be the means of your ruin — may the road you are going be 
the track of your funeral \ n 

" What makes you use such words, mother ?" said the young man, 
turning a little back — " they are not good, and good cannot come of 
them. Farewell just now, we are too angry to speak together — fare- 
well ; it will be long ere you see me again." And he departed, his 
mother, in the first burst of her impatience, showering after him her 
maledictions, and in the next invoking them on her own head, so 
that they might spare her son's. She passed that day and the next 
in all the vehemence of impotent and yet unrestrained passion, now 
entreating Heaven, and such powers as were familiar to her by rude 
tradition, to restore her dear son, "the calf of her heart;' 1 now in 
impatient resentment, meditating with what bitter terms she should 
rebuke his filial disobedience upon his return, and now studying the 
most tender language to attach him to the cottage, which, when her 
boy was present, she would not, in the rapture of her affection, have 
exchanged for the apartments of Taymouth Castle. 

Two days passed, during which, neglecting even the slender means 
of supporting nature which her situation afforded, nothing but the 
strength of a frame accustomed to hardships and privations of every 
kind could have kept her in existence, notwithstanding the anguish 
of her mind prevented her being sensible of her personal weakness. 
Her dwelling, at this period, was the same cottage near which I had 
found her, but then more habitable by the exertions of Hamish, by 
whom it had been in a great measure built and repaired. 

It was on the third day after her son had disappeared, as she sat 
at the door rocking herself, after the fashion of her countrywomen 
when in distress, or in pain, that the then unwonted circumstance 
occurred of a passenger being seen on the high-road above the cottage. 
She cast but one glance at him — he was on horseback, so that it 
could not be Hamish, and Elspat cared not enough for any other 
being on earth to make her turn her eyes towards him a second 
time. The stranger, however, paused opposite to her cottage, and 
dismounting from his pony, led it down the steep and broken path 
which conducted to her door. 

"God bless you, Elspat MacTavish !" She looked at the man as 
he addressed her in her native language, with the displeased air of 
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one whose reverie is interrupted ; but the traveller went on to say, 
" I bring you tidings of your son Hamish." At once, from being the 
most uninteresting object, in respect to Elspat, that could exist, the 
form of the stranger became awful in her eyes, as that of a messenger 
descended from Heaven, expressly to pronounce upon her death or 
life. She started from her seat, and with hands convulsively clasped 
together and held up to Heaven, eyes fixed on the stranger's coun- 
tenance, and person stooping forward to him, she looked those 
enquiries which her faltering tongue could not articulate. "Your 
son sends you his dutiful remembrance, and this," said the messenger, 
putting into Elspatfs hand a small purse containing four or five 
dollars. 

"He is gone, he is gone I" exclaimed Elspat; "he has sold him- 
self to be the servant of the Saxons, and I shall never more behold 
him ! Tell me, Miles MacPhadraick, for now I know you, is it 
the price of the son's blood that you have put into the mother's 
hand V 1 

"Now, God forbid \" answered MacPhadraick, who was a tacks- 
man, and had possession of a considerable tract of ground under his 
Chief, a proprietor who lived about twenty miles off — " God forbid 
I should do wrong, or say wrong, to you, or to the son of MacTaviih 
Mhor 1 I swear to you by the hand of my Chief that your son if 
well, and will soon see you, and the rest he will tell you himself* 
So saying, MacPhadraick hastened back up the pathway, gained the 
road, mounted his pony, and rode upon his way. 



CHAPTEE III. 

Elspat MaoTavish remained gazing on the money, as if the 
impress of the coin could have conveyed information how it was 
procured. 

"I love not this MacPhadraick," she said to herself; "it was his 
race of whom the Bard hath spoken, saying, Fear them not when 
their words are loud as the winter's wind, but fear them when they 
fall on you like the sound of the thrush's song. And yet this riddle 
can be read but one way : My son hath taken the sword to win that 
with strength like a man, which churls would keep him from with 
the words that frighten children." This idea, when once it occurred 
to her, seemed the more reasonable, that MacPhadraick, as she well 
knew, himself a cautious man, had so far encouraged her husband's 
practices as occasionally to buy cattle of MacTavish, although he 
must have well known now ttiey "wwc* come by, taking care, how- 
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ever, that the transaction was so made as to be accompanied with 
great profit and absolute safety. Who so likely as MacPhadraick to 
indicate to a young cateran the glen in which he could commence 
his perilous trade with most prospect of success ? Who so likely to 
convert his booty into money ? The feelings which another might 
have experienced on believing that an only son had rushed forward 
on the same path in which his father had perished, were scarce 
known to the Highland mothers of that day. She thought of the 
death of MacTavish Mhor as that of a hero who had fallen in his 
proper trade of war, and who had not fallen unavenged. She feared 
less for her son's life than for his dishonour. She dreaded, on his 
account, the subjection to strangers, and the death-sleep of the soul 
which is brought on by what she regarded as slavery. 

The moral principle which so naturally and so justly occurs to the 
mind of those who have been educated under a settled government 
of laws that protect the property of the weak against the incursions 
of the strong, was to poor Elspat a book sealed and a fountain closed. 
She had been taught to consider those whom they called Saxons as a 
race with whom the Gael was constantly at war, and she regarded 
every settlement of theirs within the reach of Highland incursion as 
affording a legitimate object of attack and plunder. Her feelings on 
this point had been strengthened and confirmed, not only by the 
desire of revenge for the death of her husband, but by the sense of 
general indignation entertained, not unjustly, through the Highlands 
of Scotland, on account of the barbarous and violent conduct of the 
victors after the battle of Culloden. Other Highland clans, too, she 
regarded as the fair objects of plunder when that was possible, upon 
the score of ancient enmities and deadly feuds. 

The prudence that might have weighed the slender means which 
the times afforded for resisting the efforts of a combined government, 
which had, in its less compact and established authority, been unable 
to put down the ravages of such lawless caterans as MacTavish Mhor, 
was unknown to a solitary woman, whose ideas still dwelt upon her 
own early times. She imagined that her son had only to proclaim 
himself his father's successor in adventure and enterprise, and that a 
force of men as gallant as those who had followed his father's banner 
would crowd around to support it when again displayed. To her, 
Hamish was the eagle who had only to soar aloft and resume his 
native place in the skies, without her being able to comprehend how 
many additional eyes would have watched his flight, how many 
additional bullets would have been directed at his bosom. To be 
brief, Elspat was one who viewed the present state of society with 
the same feelings with which she xegaxdeAtta \Jimfc^\X^V^^Kw^ 
Q 
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away. She had been indigent, neglected, oppressed, since the days 
that her husband had no longer been feared and powerful, and 
she thought that the term of her ascendance would return when her 
son had determined to play the part of his father. If she permitted 
her eye to glance farther into futurity, it was but to anticipate that 
she must be, for many a day, cold in the grave, with the coronach of 
her tribe cried duly over her, before her fair-haired Hamish could, 
according to her calculation, die with his hand on the basket-hilt of 
the red claymore. His father's hair was grey ere, after a hundred 
dangers, he had fallen with his arms in his hands. That she should 
have seen and survived the sight was a natural consequence of the 
manners of that age. And better it was — such was her proud 
thought — that she had seen him so die, than to have witnessed his 
departure from life in a smoky hovel— on a bed of rotten straw, like 
an over-worn hound, or a bullock which died of disease. But the 
hour of her young, her brave Hamish was yet far distant. He must 
succeed — he must conquer, like his father. And when he fell at 
length — for she anticipated for him no bloodless death — Elspat 
would ere then have lain long in the grave, and could neither see his 
death-struggle, nor mourn over his grave-sod. 

With such wild notions working in her brain, the spirit of Elspat 
rose to its U6ual pitch, or rather to one which seemed higher. In the 
emphatic language of Scripture, which in that idiom does not greatly 
differ from her own, she arose, she washed and changed her apparel, 
and ate bread, and was refreshed. 

She longed eagerly for the return of her son, but she now longed 
not with the bitter anxiety of doubt and apprehension. She said to 
herself that much must be done ere he could, in these times, arise to 
be an eminent and dreaded leader. Yet when she saw him again, 
she almost expected him at the head of a daring band, with pipes 
playing and banners flying, the noble tartans fluttering free in the 
wind, in despite of the laws which had suppressed, under severe 
penalties, the use of the national garb, and ail the appurtenances of 
Highland chivalry. For all this, her eager imagination was content 
only to allow the interval of some days. 

From the moment this opinion had taken deep and serious pos- 
session of her mind, her thoughts were bent upon receiving her son 
at the head of his adherents in the manner in which she used to 
adorn her hut for the return of his father. 

The substantial means of subsistence she had not the power of 

providing, nor did she consider that of importance. The successful 

caterans would bring with them herds and flocks. But the interior 

of her hut was arranged tor tihsix t»w£V»\shl- j ^a ^a^x&ta&^h was 
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brewed, or distilled, in a larger quantity than it could have been 
supposed one lone woman could have made ready. Her hut was put 
into inch order as might, in some degree, give it the appearance of a 
day of rejoicing. It was swept and decorated with boughs of various 
kinds, like the house of a Jewess upon what is termed the Feast of 
the Tabernacles, The produce of the milk of her little flock was 
prepared in as great variety of forms as her skill admitted, to enter- 
tain her eon and his associates, whom she expected to receive along 
with him. 




But the principal decoration, which she sought with the greatest 
toil, was the cloud-berry, a scarlet fruit, which is only found on very 
high hills, and there only in very small quantities. Her husband, or 
perhaps one of his forefathers, had chosen this as the emblem of his 
family, because it seemed at once to imply by its scarcity the small- 
ness of their clan, and by the places in which it was found, the 
ambitious height of their pretensions. 

For the time that these simple preparations for welcome endured, 
Elapat was in a state of troubled happiness. In. fasfc, W issivj 
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anxiety was, that she might be able to complete all that she could do 
to welcome Hamish, and the friends who she supposed most have 
attached themselves to his band, before they should arrive, and find 
her unprovided for their reception. 

But when such efforts as she could make had been accomplished, 
she once more had nothing left to engage her save the trifling care of 
her goats ; and when these had been attended to, she had only to 
review her little preparations, renew such as were of a transitory 
nature, replace decayed branches and fading boughs, and then to sit 
down at her cottage door and watch the road, as it ascended on the 
one side from the banks of the Awe, and on the other wound round 
the heights of the mountain, with such a degree of accommodation 
to hill and level as the plan of the military engineer permitted. 
While so occupied, her imagination, anticipating the future from 
recollections of the past, formed out of the morning-mist, or the 
evening-cloud, the wild forms of an advancing band, which were 
then called "Sidier Dhu" — dark soldiers— dressed in their native 
tartan, and so named to distinguish them from the scarlet ranks of 
the British army. In this occupation she spent many hours of each 
morning and evening. 



CHAPTER IV. 

It was in vain that Elspat's eyes surveyed the distant path, by the 
earliest light of the dawn and the latest glimmer of the twilight No 
rising dust awakened the expectation of nodding plumes or flashing 
arms ; the solitary traveller trudged listlessly along in his brown low- 
land great-coat, his tartans dyed black or purple, to comply with, or 
evade, the law which prohibited their being worn in their variegated 
hues. The spirit of the Gael, sunk and broken by the severe though 
perhaps necessary laws that proscribed the dress and arms which he 
considered as his birthright, was intimated by his drooping head and 
dejected appearance. Not in such depressed wanderers did Elspat 
recognise the light and free step of her son, now, as she concluded, 
regenerated from every sign of Saxon thraldom. Night by night, as 
darkness came, she removed from her unclosed door to throw herself 
on her restless pallet, not to sleep, but to watch. The brave and the 
terrible, she said, walk by night — their steps are heard in darkness, 
when all is silent save the whirlwind and the cataract — the timid 
deer comes only forth when the sun is upon the mountain's peak; 
but the bold wolf walks in the red light of the harvest-moon. She 
reasoned in vain — her son's expected %\xy&oioti& &\& \k& ca.U her from 
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the lowly coach, where she lay dreaming of his approach. Hamish 
came not. 

u Hope deferred," saith the royal sage, " maketh the heart sick ;" 
and strong as was Elspat's constitution, she began to experience that 
it was unequal to the toils to which her anxious and immoderate 
affection subjected her, when early one morning the appearance of a 
traveller on the lonely mountain-road revived hopes which had 
begun to sink into listless despair. There was no sign of Saxon sub- 
jugation about the stranger. At a distance she could see the flutter 
of the belted-plaid, that drooped in graceful folds behind him, and 
the plume that, placed in the bonnet, showed rank and gentle birth. 
He carried a gun over his shoulder, the claymore was swinging by 
his side with its usual appendages, the dirk, the pistol, and the 
iporran mollach.f Ere yet her eye had scanned all these particulars, 
the light step of the traveller was hastened, his arm was waved in 
token of recognition — a moment more, and Elspat held in her arms 
her darling son, dressed in the garb of his ancestors, and looking, in 
her maternal eyes, the fairest among ten thousand ! 

The first outpouring of affection it would be impossible to describe. 
Blessings mingled with the most endearing epithets which her 
energetic language affords, in striving to express the wild rapture of 
Elspatf 8 joy. Her board was heaped hastily with all she had to 
offer ; and the mother watched the young soldier, as he partook of 
the refreshment, with feelings how similar to, yet how different 
from, those with which she had seen him draw his first sustenance 
from her bosom ! 

When the tumult of joy was appeased, Elspat became anxious to 
know her son's adventures since they parted, and could not help 
greatly censuring his rashness for traversing the hills in the High- 
land dress in the broad sunshine, when the penalty was so heavy, 
and so many red soldiers were abroad in the country. 

" Fear not for me, mother," said Hamish, in a tone designed to 
relieve her anxiety, and yet somewhat embarrassed ; " I may wear 
the breaccmX at the gate of Fort- Augustus, if I like it." 

"Oh, be not too daring, my beloved Hamish, though it be the 
fault which best becomes thy father's son — yet be not too daring 1 
Alas, they fight not now as in former days, with fair weapons, 
and on equal terms, but take odds of numbers and of arms, so that 
the feeble and the strong are alike levelled by the shot of a boy. 
And do not think me unworthy to be called your father's widow, 
and your mother, because I speak thus ; for God knoweth that, man 

t The goat-skin poach worn by the Highlanders round their waist. 
t That which is variegated, i.e., \ta tactot. 
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to man, I would peril thee against the beat in Breadalbane, and 
broad Lorn besides." 

" I assure yon, my dearest mother/' replied Hamish, " that I am in 
no danger. But have you seen MacPbadraick, mother, and what 
has he said to you on my account V 

" Silver he left me in plenty, Hamish ; but the best of his comfort 
was, that you were well, and would see me soon. But beware of 
MacPbadraick, my son; for when he called himself the friend of 
your father, he better loved the most worthless stirk in his 
herd, than he did the life-blood of MacTavish Mhor. Use his 
services, therefore, and pay him for them — for it is thus we should 
deal with the unworthy; but take my counsel, and trust him 
not* 

Hamish could not suppress a sigh, which seemed to Elspat to 
intimate that the caution came too late. "What have you done 
with him?" she continued, eager and alarmed. "I had money of 
him, and he gives not that without value — he is none of those who 
exchange barley for chaff. Oh, if you repent you of your bargain, 
and if it be one which you may break off without disgrace to your 
truth or your manhood, take back his silver, and trust not to his fair 
words." 

" It may not be, mother," said Hamish ; " I do not repent my en- 
gagement, unless that it must make me leave you soon. 9 

i( Leave roe ! how leave me 1 Silly boy, think you I know not 
what duty belongs to the wife or mother of a daring man ? Thou 
art but a boy yet; and when thy father had been the dread of 
the country for twenty years, he did not despise my company and 
assistance, but often said my help was worth that of two strong 
gillies." 

" It is not on that score, mother ; but since I must leave the 
country " 

"Leave the country !" replied his mother, interrupting him ; "and 
think you that I am like a bush, that is rooted to the soil where it 
grows, and must die if carried elsewhere ? I have breathed other 
winds than those of Ben Cruachan — I have followed your father to 
the wilds of Ross and the impenetrable deserts of Y Mac Y Mhor. 
Tush, man, my limbs, old as they are, will bear me as far as your 
young feet can trace the way." 

"Alas, mother," said the young man, with a faltering accent, " but 
to cross the sea " 

" The seal who am I that I should fear the sea ? Have I never 
been in a birling in my life — never known the Sound of Mull, the 
Ialea of Tresh Ornish, and the rough xocka ot Hama V 9 
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" Alas, mother/ 1 1 go far, far from all of these — I am enlisted in 
one of the new regiments, and we go against the French in 
America." 

"Enlisted I" uttered the astonished mother — "against my will — 
without my consent 1 Tou could not — you would not " — then rising 
up, and assuming a posture of almost imperial command, " Hamish, 
you dabbd notl" 

" Despair, mother, dares everything," answered Hamish, in a tone 
of melancholy resolution. "What should I do here, where I can 
scarce get bread for myself and you, and when the times are growing 
daily worse 1 Would you but sit down and listen, I would convince 
you I have acted for the best." 

With a bitter smile Elspat sat down, and the same severe, ironical 
expression was on her features, as, with her lips firmly closed, she 
listened to his vindication. 

Hamish went on, without being disconcerted by her expected 
displeasure. "When I left you, dearest mother, it was to go to 
MacPhadraick's house ; for although I knew he is crafty and worldly, 
after the fashion of the Sassenach, yet he is wise, and I thought how 
he would teach me, as it would cost him nothing, in which way I 
could mend our estate in the world." 

"Our estate in the world 1" said Elspat, losing patience at the 
word ; " and went you to a base fellow with a soul no better than that of 
a cowherd to ask counsel about your conduct ? Your father asked 
none, save of his courage and his sword." 

" Dearest mother," answered Hamish, " how shall I convince you 
that you live in this land of our fathers as if our fathers were yet 
living ? You walk as it were in a dream, surrounded by the phantoms 
of those who have been long with the dead. When my father lived 
and fought, the great respected the man of the strong right hand, and 
the rich feared him. He had protection from MacCallum Mhor, and 
from Caberfae,t and tribute from meaner men. That is ended, and 
his son would only earn a disgraceful and unpitied death by the 
practices which gave his father credit and power among those who 
wear the breacan. The land is conquered — its lights are quenched — 
Glengarry, Lochiel, Perth, Lord Lewis — all the high chiefs are dead 
or in exile. We may mourn for it, but we cannot help it. Bonnet, 
broadsword, and sporran — power, strength, and wealth, were all lost 
on Drummossie-muir." 

" It is false! 1 ' said Elspat fiercely ; "you, and such like dastardly 
spirits, are quelled by your own faint hearts, not by the strength of 

t Caberfae — Anglid, the Stag's-head, the Celtic designation for the arms of the family 
of the high Chief of Seaforth. 
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the enemy ; you are like the fearful waterfowl, to whom the least 
cloud in the sky seems the shadow of the eagle." 

"Mother," said Hamish, proudly, "lay not faint heart to my 
charge. I go where men are wanted who have strong arms and 
hold hearts too. I leave a desert for a land where I may gather 
fame." 

" And you leave your mother to perish in want, age, and solitude," 
said Elspat, essaying successively every means of moving a resolution 
which she began to see was more deeply rooted than she had at first 
thought. 

"Not so, neither," he answered; "I leave you to comfort and 
certainty, which you have never yet known. Barcaldine's son is 
made a leader, and with him I have enrolled myself; Mac- 
Phadraick acts for him, and raises men, and finds his own in 
doing it,* 

" That is the truest word of the tale, were all the rest as false as 
hell," said the old woman bitterly. 

" But we are to find our good in it also, 1 ' continued Hamish ; " for 
Barcaldine is to give you a shieling in his wood of Letterfindreight, 
with grass for your goats, and a cow, when you please to have one, on 
the common ; and my own pay, dearest mother, though I am far away, 
will do more than provide you with meal, and with all else you can 
want Do not fear for me. I enter a private gentleman ; but I will 
return, if hard fighting and regular duty can deserve it, an officer, 
and with half-a-dollar a-day." 

" Poor child I" replied Elspat, in a tone of pity mingled with con- 
tempt, " and you trust MacPhadraick?" 

" I might, mother," said Hamish, the dark red colour of his race 
crossing his forehead and cheeks, "for MacPhadraick knows the 
blood which flows in my veins, and is aware that, should he break 
trust with you, he might count the days which could bring Hamish 
back to Breadalbane, and number those of his life within three suns 
more. I would kill him at his own hearth, did he break his word 
with me — I would, by the great Being who made us both !" 

The look and attitude of the young soldier for a moment overawed 
Elspat ; she was unused to see him express a deep and bitter mood, 
which reminded her so strongly of his father, but she resumed her 
remonstrances in the same taunting manner in which she had com- 
menced them. 

"Poor boy!" she said; "and you think that at the distance of 

half the world your threats will be heard or thought of ! But go — 

go— place your neck under him of Hanover's yoke, against whom 

every true Gael fought to the &ea\ta. Qco, ttaroxi tha royal Stewart, 
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for whom your father and his fathers, and your mother's fathers, have 
crimsoned many a field with their blood. Go, put your head under 
the belt of one of the race of Dermid, whose children murdered — 
yes," she added with a shriek, " murdered your mother's fathers in 
their peaceful dwellings in Glencoe ! — Yes," she again exclaimed, with 
a wilder and shriller scream, " I was then unborn, but my mother 
has told me — and I attended to the voice of my mother — well I 
remember her words 1 — They came in peace, and were received in 
friendship, and blood and fire arose, and screams, and murder !" * 

" Mother," answered Hamish, mournfully, but with a decided tone, 
"all that I have thought over — there is not a drop of the blood of 
Glencoe on the noble hand of Barcaldine — with the unhappy house 
of Glenlyon the curse remains, and on them God hath avenged it" 

"You speak like the Saxon priest already," replied his mother; 
" will you not better stay, and ask a kirk from MacCallum Mhor, that 
you may preach forgiveness to the race of Dermid V 

" Yesterday was yesterday," answered Hamish, "and to-day is 
to-day. When the clans are crushed and confounded together, it is 
well and wise that their hatreds and their feuds should not survive 
their independence and their power. He that cannot execute ven- 
geance like a man, should not harbour useless enmity like a craven. 
Mother, young Barcaldine is true and brave ; I know that MacPhad- 
raick counselled him that he should not let me take leave of you, 
lest you dissuaded me from my purpose; but he said, 'Hamish 
MacTavish is the son of a brave man, and he will not break his 
word.' Mother, Barcaldine leads an hundred of the bravest of the 
sons of the Gael in their native dress, and with their fathers' arms — 
heart to heart — shoulder to shoulder. I have sworn to go with him. 
He has trusted me, and I will trust him." 

At this reply, so firmly and resolvedly pronounced, Elspat remained 
like one thunderstruck, and sunk in despair. The arguments which 
she had considered so irresistibly conclusive had recoiled like a wave 
from a rock. After a long pause, she filled her son's quaigh, and 
presented it to him with an air of dejected deference and submission. 

" Drink," she said, " to thy father's roof-tree, ere you leave it for 
ever; and tell me — since the chains of a new King, and of a new 
Chief, whom your fathers knew not save as mortal enemies, are 
fastened upon the limbs of your father's son — tell me how many 
links you count upon them V 

Hamish took up the cup, but looked at her as if uncertain of her 
meaning. She proceeded in a raised voice. "Tell me," she said, 
" for I have a right to know, for how many days the will of those 
you have made your masters permits me to look u^ou. ^wil Ia> 
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other words, how many are the days of my life? — for when you leave 
me, the earth has nought besides worth living for." 

"Mother," replied Hannah MacTavish, "for six days I may remain 
with you, and if you will set out with me on the fifth, I will conduct 
you in safety to your new dwelling. But if you remain here, then I 
will depart on the seventh by daybreak — then, as at the last moment, 
I must set out for Dumbarton, for if I appear not on the eighth day, 
I am subject to punishment as a deserter, and dishonoured as a 
soldier and a gentleman." 

" Your father's foot," she answered, " was free as the wind on the 
heath — it were as vain to say to him where goest thou, as to ask that 
viewless driver of the clouds, wherefore blowest thou. Tell me under 
what penalty thou must — since go thou must, and go thou wilt- 
return to thy thraldom V 

" Call it not thraldom, mother, it is the service of an honourable 
soldier — the only service which is now open to the son of MacTavish 
Mhor." 

" Yet say what is the penalty if thou shouldst not return %* replied 
Elspat. 

" Military punishment as a deserter," answered Hamish, writhing, 
however, as his mother failed not to observe, under some internal 
feelings, which she resolved to probe to the uttermost. 

" And that," she said, with assumed calmness, which her glancing 
eye disowned, "is the punishment of a disobedient hound, is it not?" 

" Ask me no more, mother," said Hamish ; " the punishment is 
nothing to one who will never deserve it." 

" To me it is something," replied Elspat, " since I know better 
than thou, that where there is power to inflict, there is often the will 
to do so without cause. I would pray for thee, Hamish, and I must 
know against what evils I should beseech Him who leaves none 
unguarded to protect thy youth and simplicity." 

" Mother," said Hamish, " it signifies little to what a criminal may 
be exposed, if a man is determined not to be such. Our Highland 
chiefs used also to punish their vassals, and, as I have heard, severely. 
Was it not Lachlan Maclan, whom we remember of old, whose head 
was struck off by order of his chieftain for shooting at the stag before 
him r 

"Ay," said Elspat, "and right he had to lose it, since he dis- 
honoured the father of the people even in the face of the assembled 
clan. But the chiefs were noble in their ire — they punished with 
the sharp blade, and not with the baton. Their punishments drew 
blood, but they did not infer dishonour. Canst thou say the same 
for the laws under whose yoke iWi'uaaX.^Wa&X&v^ fteaborn neck?" 
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" I cannot — mother — I cannot/' said Hamish, mournfully. "I saw 
them punish a Sassenach for deserting, as they called it, his banner. 
He was scourged — I own it — scourged like a hound who has offended 
an imperious master. I was sick at the sight — I confess it. But the 
punishment of dogs is only for those worse than dogs, who know not 
how to keep their faith." 

" To this infamy, however, thou hast subjected thyself, Hamish," 
replied Elspat, " if thou shouldst give, or thy officers take, measure 
of offence against thee. I speak no more to thee on thy purpose. 
Were the sixth day from this morning's sun my dying day, and thou 
wert to stay to close mine eyes, thou wouldst run the risk of being 
lashed like a dog at a post — yes 1 unless thou hadst the gallant heart 
to leave me to die alone, and upon my desolate hearth, the last spark 
of thy father's fire, and of thy forsaken mother's life, to be extin- 
guished together !" Hamish traversed the hut with an impatient and 
angry pace. 

"Mother!" he said at length, "concern not yourself about such 
things. I cannot be subjected to such infamy, for never will I 
deserve it ; and were I threatened with it, I should know how to die 
before I was so far dishonoured." 

" There spoke the son of the husband of my heart !" replied Elspat ; 
and she changed the discourse, and seemed to listen in melancholy 
acquiescence, when her son reminded her how short the time was 
which they were permitted to pass in each other's society, and 
entreated that it might be spent without useless and unpleasant recol- 
lections respecting the circumstances under which they must soon be 
separated. 

Elspat was now satisfied that her son, with some of his father's 
other properties, preserved the haughty masculine spirit which 
rendered it impossible to divert him from a resolution which he had 
deliberately adopted. She assumed, therefore, an exterior of apparent 
submission to their inevitable separation ; and if she now and then 
broke out into complaints and murmurs, it was either that she could 
not altogether suppress the natural impetuosity of her temper, or 
because she had the wit to consider, that a total and unreserved 
acquiescence might have seemed to her son constrained and suspicious, 
and induced him to watch and defeat the means by which she still 
hoped to prevent his leaving her. Her ardent, though selfish affection 
for her son, incapable of being qualified by a regard for the true 
interests of the unfortunate object of her attachment, resembled the 
instinctive fondness of the animal race for their offspring ; and diving 
little farther into futurity than one of the inferior creatures, she only 
felt that to be separated from Hamish was to die. 
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In the brief interval permitted them, Elspat exhausted every art 
which affection could devise to render agreeable to him the space 
which they were apparently to spend with each other* Her memory 
carried her far back into former days, and her stores of legendary 
history, which furnish at all times a principal amusement of the 
Highlander in his moments of repose, were augmented by an unusual 
acquaintance with the songs of ancient bards, and traditions of the 
most approved sennachies and tellers of tales. Her officious atten- 
tions to her son's accommodation, indeed, were so unremitted as almost 
to give him pain ; and he endeavoured quietly to prevent her from 
taking so much personal toil in selecting the blooming heath for his 
bed, or preparing the meal for his refreshment "Let me alone, 
Hamish," she would reply on such occasions ; " you follow your own 
will in departing from your mother, let your mother have hers in 
doing what gives her pleasure while you remain." 

So much she seemed to be reconciled to the arrangements which 
he had made in her behalf, that she could hear him speak to her 
of her removing to the lands of Green Colin, as the gentleman was 
called, on whose estate he had provided her an asylum. In truth, 
however, nothing could be farther from her thoughts. From what 
he had said during their first violent dispute, Elspat had gathered 
that if Hamish returned not by the appointed time permitted by his 
furlough, he would incur the hazard of corporal punishment. Were 
he placed within the risk of being thus dishonoured, she was well 
aware that he would never submit to the disgrace by a return to the 
regiment where it might be inflicted. Whether she looked to any 
farther probable consequences of her unhappy scheme cannot be 
known; but the partner of MacTavish Mhor, in all his perils and 
wanderings, was familiar with a hundred instances of resistance or 
escape, by which one brave man, amidst a land of rocks, lakes, and 
mountains, dangerous passes and dark forests, might baffle the pursuit 
of hundreds. For the future, therefore, she feared nothing ; her sole 
engrossing object was to prevent her son from keeping his word with 
his commanding officer. 

With this secret purpose she evaded the proposal which Hamish 
repeatedly made, that they should set out together to take possession 
of her new abode ; and she resisted it upon grounds apparently so 
natural to her character that her son was neither alarmed nor dis- 
pleased. " Let me not," she said, " in the same short week, bid fare- 
well to my only son, and the glen in which I have so long dwelt 
Let my eye, when dimmed with weeping for thee, still look around, 
for a while at least, upon Loch Awe and Ben Cruachan. 

mish yielded the more wVWm^Vy toYv\*mo\ta^*W\aa\sx in this 
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particular, that one or two persons who resided in a neighbouring 
glen, and bad given their eons to Barcaldine's levy, were also to be 
provided for on the estate of the chieftain, and it was apparently 
settled that Elapat was to take her journey along with them when 
they should remove to their new residence. Thus, Hamish believed 
that he had at once indulged his mother's humour, and ensured her 
safety and accommodation. But she nourished in her mind very 
different thoughts and projects 1 

The period of Hannah's leave of absence was fast approaching, and 
more than once he proposed to depart, in such time as to ensure bis 
gaining easily and early Dumbarton, the town where were the head- 
quarters of his regiment. But still his mother's entreaties, hie own 
natural disposition to linger among scenes long dear to him, and, 
above all, his firm reliance in his speed and activity, induced him to 
protract hia departure till the sixth day, being the very last which 
he could possibly afford to spend with his mother, if indeed he 
meant to comply with the conditions of hie furlough. 




CHAPTER V. 

But, for your son — believe it, oh, believe it — 
Host dangerously you have with him prevailed, 
If not most mortal to him. 

Coriolaiius. 
On the evening which preceded his proposed departure, Hamish 
walked dowu to the river with his fishing-rod, to practise in the Awe 
for the last time, a sport in which he excelled, and to find, at the 
same time, the means for making one social <&<aV -«\&Oe&& TBriOoKt 
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on something better than their ordinary cheer. He was as successful 
as usual, and soon killed a fine salmon. On his return homeward an 
incident befell him, which he afterwards related as ominous, though 
probably his heated imagination, joined to the universal turn of his 
countrymen for the marvellous, exaggerated into superstitious import- 
ance some very ordinary and accidental circumstance. 

In the path which he pursued homeward, he was surprised to 
observe a person who, like himself, was dressed and armed after the 
old Highland fashion. The first idea that struck him was that the 
passenger belonged to his own corps, who, levied by government, 
and bearing arms under royal authority, were not amenable for 
breach of the statutes against the use of the Highland garb or 
weapons. But he was struck on perceiving, as he mended his pace 
to make up to his supposed comrade, meaning to request his company 
for the next day's journey, that the stranger wore a white cockade, 
the fatal badge which was proscribed in the Highlands. The stature 
of the man was tall, and there was something shadowy in the outline, 
which added to his size; and his mode of motion, which rather 
resembled gliding than walking, impressed Hamish with superstitious 
fears concerning the character of the being which thus passed before 
him in the twilight. He no longer strove to make up to the 
stranger, but contented himself with keeping him in view; under 
the superstition, common to the Highlanders, that you ought neither 
to intrude yourself on such supernatural apparitions as you may 
witness, nor avoid their presence, but leave it to themselves to with- 
hold or extend their communication, as their power may permit, or 
the purpose of their commission require. 

Upon an elevated knoll by the side of the road, just where the 
pathway turned down to Eispat's hut, the stranger made a pause, and 
seemed to await Hamish's coming up. Hamish, on his part, seeing 
it was necessary he should pass the object of his suspicion, mustered 
up his courage, and approached the spot where the stranger had 
placed himself; who first pointed to Elspat's hut, and made, with 
arm and head, a gesture prohibiting Hamish to approach it, then 
stretched his hand to the road which led to the southward, with a 
motion which seemed to enjoin his instant departure in that direction. 
In a moment afterwards the plaided form was gone — Hamish did not 
exactly say vanished, because there were rocks and stunted trees 
enough to have concealed him ; but it was his own opinion that he 
had seen the spirit of MacTavish Mhor, warning him to commence 
his instant journey to Dumbarton, without waiting till morning, or 
again visiting his mother's hut 

fiact, bo many accidents might axta* to fo&Nj \a& ytox&k^ % «vge- 
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cially where there were many ferries, that it became his settled 
purpose, though he could not depart without bidding his mother 
adieu, that he neither could nor would abide longer than for that 
object ; and that the first glimpse of next day's sun should see him 
many miles advanced towards Dumbarton. He descended the path, 
therefore, and entering the cottage, he communicated, in a hasty 
and troubled voice, which indicated mental agitation, his deter- 
mination to take his instant departure. Somewhat to his surprise, 
Elspat appeared not to combat his purpose, but she urged him 
to take some refreshment ere he left her for ever. He did so hastily, 
and in silence, thinking on the approaching separation, and scarce 
yet believing it would take place without a final struggle with his 
mother's fondness. To his surprise, she filled the quaigh with liquor 
for his parting cup. 

" Go," she said, " my son, since such is thy settled purpose ; but 
first stand once more on thy mother's hearth, the flame on which will 
be extinguished long ere thy foot shall again be placed there." 

" To your health, mother !" said Hamish, "and may we meet again 
in happiness, in spite of your ominous words." 

" It were better not to part," said his mother, watching him as he 
quaffed the liquor, of which he would have held it ominous to have 
left a drop. 

" And now," she said, muttering the words to herself, " go— if thou 
canst go." 

" Mother," said Hamish, as he replaced on the table the empty 
quaigh, " thy drink is pleasant to the taste, but it takes away the 
strength which it ought to give." 

" Such is its first effect, my son," replied Elspat ; " but lie down 
upon that soft heather couch, shut your eyes but for a moment, and, 
in the sleep of an hour, you shall have more refreshment than in the 
ordinary repose of three whole nights could they be blended into 
one." 

" Mother," said Hamish, upon whose brain the potion was now 
taking rapid effect, " give me my bonnet — I must kiss you and begone 
— yet it seems as if my feet were nailed to the floor." 

" Indeed," said his mother, " you will be instantly well, if you will 
sit down for half-an-hour — but half-an-hour; it is eight hours to 
dawn, and dawn were time enough for your father's son to begin such 
a journey." 

" I must obey you, mother — I feel I must," said Hamish, inarticu- 
lately ; " but call me when the moon rises." 

He sat down on the bed — reclined back, and almost instantly hi*& 
fast asleep. With the throbbing glee of one w\ioYj^\rcw&s$&k^ to> 
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end a difficult and troublesome enterprise, Elspat proceeded tenderly 
to arrange the plaid of the unconscious slumberer, to whom her 
extravagant affection was doomed to be so fatal, expressing, while 
busied in her office, her delight, in tones of mingled tenderness and 
triumph. " Yes/' she said, " calf of my heart, the moon shall arise 
and set to thee, and so shall the sun ; but not to light thee from the 
land of thy fathers, or tempt thee to serve the foreign prince or the 
feudal enemy 1 To no son of Dermid shall I be delivered, to be fed 
like a bondswoman ; but he who is my pleasure and my pride shall 
be my guard and my protector. They say the Highlands are changed; 
but I see Ben Cruachan rear his crest as high as ever into the evening 
sky — no one hath yet herded his kine on the depth of Loch Awe— 
and yonder oak does not yet bend like a willow. The children of 
the mountains will be such as their fathers, until the mountains 
themselves shall be levelled with the strath. In these wild forests, 
which used to support thousands of the brave, there is still surely 
subsistence and refuge left for one aged woman and one gallant 
youth of the ancient race and the ancient manners. 19 

While the misjudging mother thus exulted in the success of her 
stratagem, we may mention to the reader that it was founded on the 
acquaintance with drugs and simples, which Elspat, accomplished in 
all things belonging to the wild life which she had led, possessed it 
an uncommon degree, and which she exercised for various purposes. 
With the herbs, which she knew how to select as well as how to 
distil, she could relieve more diseases than a regular medical person 
could easily believe. She applied some to dye the bright colours of 
the tartan — from others she compounded draughts of various powers, 
and unhappily possessed the secret of one which was strongly soporific. 
Upon the effects of this last concoction, as the reader doubtless has 
anticipated, she reckoned with security on delaying Hamish beyond 
the period for which his return was appointed ; and she trusted to bis 
horror for the apprehended punishment to which he was thus rendered 
liable, to prevent him from returning at all. 

Sound and deep, beyond natural rest, was the sleep of Hamish Mac- 
Tavish on that eventful evening, but not such the repose of his 
mother. Scarce did she close her eyes from time to time, but she 
awakened again with a start, in the terror that her son had arisen and 
departed ; and it was only on approaching his couch, and hearing his 
deep-drawn and regular breathing, that she reassured herself of the 
security of the repose in which he was plunged. 

Still, dawning, she feared, might awaken him, notwithstanding the 

unusual strength of the potion with which she had drugged his cup. 

If there remained a hope of Tnoi\»a\ xaaxi wc^TD^vSsCva%\3aA yrarney, 
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she was aware that Hamish would attempt it, though ha wen to dit 
from fatigue upon the road. Animated by this new fear, she studied 
to exclude the light by stopping all the crannies and crevices through 
which, rather than through any regular entrance, the morning beams 
might find acceea to her miserable dwelling; and this in order to 
detain amid ita wants and wretchedness the being on whom, if the 
world itself bad been at her disposal, she would have joyfully con- 
ferred it. 
Her pains wire bestowed unnecessarily. The sun rose high above 




the heavens, and not the fleetest stag in Breadalbane, were the bounds 
at his heels, could have aped, to save his life, so fast as would have 
bsen necessary to keep Hannah's appointment. Her purpose was 
fully attained — her sou's return within the period assigned was 
impossible. She deemed it equally impossible that he would ever 
dream of returning, standing, as he must now do, in the danger of an 
infamous punishment. By degrees, and at different times, she had 
gained from him a full acquaintance with the predicament in which 
he would be placed by Jailing to appear on tb.« 4vj k^yAwXsA, 
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and the very small hope he could entertain of being treated with 
lenity. 

It is well known that the great and wise Earl of Chatham prided 
himself on the scheme by which he drew together, for the defence of 
the colonies, those hardy Highlanders, who, until his time, had been 
the objects of doubt, fear, and suspicion, on the part of each suc- 
cessive administration. But some obstacles occurred, from the 
peculiar habits and temper of this people, to the execution of his 
patriotic project. By nature and habit, every Highlander was 
accustomed to the use of arms, but at the same time totally un- 
accustomed to, and impatient of, the restraints imposed by discipline 
upon regular troops. They were a species of militia, who had no 
conception of a camp as their only home. If a battle was lost, they 
dispersed to save themselves, and look out for the safety of their 
families; if won, they went back to their glens to hoard np their 
booty, and attend to their cattle and their farms. This privilege of 
going and coming at pleasure they would not be deprived of even 
by their Chiefs, whose authority was in most other respects so 
despotic. It followed, as a matter of course, that the new-levied 
Highland recruits could scarce be made to comprehend the nature of 
a military engagement, which compelled a man to serve in the army 
longer than he pleased; and perhaps, in many instances, sufficient 
care was not taken at enlisting to explain to them the permanency of 
the engagement which they came under, lest such a disclosure should 
induce them to change their mind. Desertions were therefore 
become numerous from the newly-raised regiment, and the veteran 
General who commanded at Dumbarton, saw no better way of 
checking them than by causing an unusually severe example to he 
made of a deserter from an English corps. The young Highland 
regiment was obliged to attend upon the punishment, which struck 
a people, peculiarly jealous of personal honour, with equal horror and 
disgust, and not unnaturally indisposed some of them to the service. 
The old Genera]., however, who had been regularly bred in the 
German wars, stuck to his own opinion, and gave out in orders that 
the first Highlander who might either desert, or fail to appear at the 
expiry of his furlough, should be brought to the halberds and 
punished like the culprit whom they had seen in that condition. No 

man doubted that General would keep his word rigorously 

whenever severity was required, and Elspat, therefore, knew that her 
son, when he perceived that due compliance with his orders was 
impossible, must at the same time consider the degrading punishment 
denounced against his defection as inevitable, should he place himself 
within the General's power.* 
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When noon was well passed, new apprehensions came on the mind 
of the lonely woman. Her son still slept nnder the influence of the 
draught ; bnt what if, being stronger than she had ever known it 
administered, his health or his reason should be affected by its 
potency? For the first time, likewise, notwithstanding her high 
ideas on the subject of parental authority, she began to dread the 
resentment of her son, whom her heart told her she had wronged. 
Of late, she had observed that his temper was less docile, and his 
determinations, especially upon this late occasion of his enlistment, 
independently formed, and then boldly carried through. She 
remembered the stern wilfulness of his father when he accounted 
himself ill-used, and began to dread that Hamish, upon finding the 
deceit she had put upon him, might resent it even to the extent of 
casting her of£ and pursuing his own course through the world alone. 
Such were the alarming and yet the reasonable apprehensions which 
began to crowd upon the unfortunate woman, after the apparent 
success of her ill-advised stratagem. 

It was near evening when Hamish first awoke, and then he was 
far from being in the full possession either of his mental or bodily 
powers. From his vague expressions and disordered pulse, Elspat at 
first experienced much apprehension ; but she used such expedients 
as her medical knowledge suggested ; and in the course of the night, 
she had the satisfaction to see him sink once more into a deep sleep, 
which probably carried off the greater part of the effects of the drug, 
for about sunrising she heard him arise, and call to her for his bonnet. 
This she had purposely removed, from a fear that he might awaken 
and depart in the night-time, without her knowledge. 

"My bonnet — my bonnet," cried Hamish, "it is time to take 
farewell. Mother, your drink was too strong — the sun is up— but 
with the next morning I will still see the double summit of the 
ancient Dun. My bonnet — my bonnet ! mother, I must be instant 
in my departure." These expressions made it plain that poor 
Hamish was unconscious that two nights and a day had passed since 
he had drained the fatal quaigh, and Elspat had now to venture on 
what she felt as the almost perilous, as well as painful task, of 
explaining her machinations. 

"Forgive me, my son," she said, approaching Hamish, and taking 
him by the hand with an air of deferential awe, which perhaps she 
had not always used to her father, even when in his moody fits. 

"Forgive you, mother— for what?" said Hamish, laughing ; "for 
giving me a dram that was too strong, and which my head still feels 
this morning, or for hiding my bonnet to keep me an instant longer ? 
Nay, do you forgive me. Give me the bonnet, and let that ta &nba. 
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• 

which now must be done. Give me mj bonnet, or I go without it; 
surely I am not to be delayed by so trifling a want as that— I, who 
have gone for years with only a strap of deer's hide to tie back my 
hair. Trifle not, but give it me, or I must go bareheaded, since to 
stay is impossible." 

" My son," said Elspat, keeping fast hold of his hand, " what is 
done cannot be recalled ; could you borrow the wings of yonder eagle, 
you would arrive at the Dun too late for what you propose — too soon 
for what awaits you there. You believe you see the sun rising for 
the nrst time since you have seen him set» but yesterday beheld him 
climb Ben Oruachan, though your eyes were closed to his light. 19 

Hamish cast upon his mother a wild glance of extreme terror, then 
instantly recovering himself, said — *' I am no child to be cheated out 
of my purpose by such tricks as these. Farewell, mother, each 
moment is worth a lifetime." 

" Stay," she said, " my dear — my deceived son ! rush not on infamy 
and ruin. Yonder I see the priest upon the high-road on his whits 
horse — ask him the day of the month and week — let him decide 
between us." 

With the speed of an eagle, Hamish darted up the acclivity, and 
stood by the minister of Glenorquhy, who was pacing out thus early 
to administer consolation to a distressed family near Bunawe. 

The good man was somewhat startled to behold an armed High- 
lander, then so unusual a sight, and apparently much agitated, stop 
his horse by the bridle, and ask him with a faltering voice the day of 
the week and month. " Had you been where you should have been 
yesterday, young man," replied the clergyman, "you would have 
known that it was God's Sabbath; and that this is Monday, the 
second day of the week, and twenty-first of the month." 

" And is this true V 9 said Hamish. 

"As true," answered the surprised minister, "as that I yesterday 
preached the word of God to this parish. What ails you, young 
man ? — are you sick 'I — are you in your right mind V 

Hamish made no answer, only repeated to himself the first expres- 
sion of the clergyman — "Had you been where you should have been 
yesterday ;" and so saying, he let go the bridle, turned from the road, 
and descended the path towards the hut, with the look and pace of 
one who was going to execution. The minister looked after him with 
surprise; but although he knew the inhabitant of the hovel, the 
character of Elspat had not invited him to open any communication 
with her, because she was generally reputed a Papist, or rather one 
indifferent to all religion, except some superstitious observances which 
bad been iianded down from net \wrcnta. On K%.mkh the Reverend 
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Mr. Tyrie had bestowed instructions when he was occasionally thrown 
in his way, and if the seed fell among the brambles and thorns of a 
wild and uncultivated disposition, it had not yet been entirely checked 
or destroyed. There was something so ghastly in the present expres- 
sion of the youth's features, that the good man was tempted to go 
down to the hovel, and enquire whether any distress had befallen the 
inhabitants, in which his presence might be consoling, and his 
ministry useful. Unhappily he did not persevere in this resolution, 
which might have saved a great misfortune, as he would have pro- 
bably become a mediator for the unfortunate young man; but a 
recollection of the wild moods of such Highlanders as had been 
educated after the old fashion of the country prevented his interesting 
himself in the widow and son of the far-dreaded robber, MacTavish 
Mhor; and he thus missed an opportunity, which he afterwards 
sorely repented, of doing much good. 

When Hamish MacTavish entered his mother's hut, it was only 
to throw himself on the bed he had left, and exclaiming, " Undone, 
undone !" to give vent, in cries of grief and anger, to his deep sense 
of the deceit which had been practised on him, and of the cruel pre- 
dicament to which he was reduced. 

Elspat was prepared for the first explosion of her son's passion, 
and said to herself, " It is but the mountain torrent, swelled by the 
thunder shower. Let us sit and rest us by the bank; for all its 
present tumult, the time will soon come when we may pass it dryshod." 
She suffered his complaints and his reproaches, which were, even 
in the midst of his agony, respectful and affectionate, to die away 
without returning any answer ; and when at length, having exhausted 
all the exclamations of sorrow which his language, copious in ex- 
pressing the feelings of the heart, affords to the sufferer, he sunk into 
gloomy silence, she suffered the interval to continue near an hour ere 
she approached her son's couch. 

" And now," she said at length, with a voice in which the authority 
of the mother was qualified by her tenderness, " have you exhausted 
your idle sorrows, and are you able to place what you have gained 
against what you have lost ? Is the false son of Dermid your brother, 
or the father of your tribe, that you weep because you cannot bind 
yourself to his belt, and become one of those who must do his bidding] 
Could you find in yonder distant country the lakes and the mountains 
that you leave behind you here ? Can you hunt the deer of Bread- 
albane in the forests of America, or will the ocean afford you the 
silver-scaled salmon of the Awe ? Consider, then, what is your loss, 
and, like a wise man, set it against what you have won." 

" I have lost all, mother," replied HamVak, w wa»\ Vw^ \sts3*s»> 
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my word, and lost my honour. I might tell my tale, bat who, oh, 
who would believe me?" The unfortunate young man again clasped 
his hands together, and, pressing them to his forehead, hid his face 
upon the bed. 

Elspat was now really alarmed, and perhaps wished the fatal 
deceit had been left unattempted. She had no hope or refuge saving 
in the eloquence of persuasion, of which she possessed no small 
share, though her total ignorance of the world as it actually existed 
rendered its energy unavailing. She urged her son, by every tender 
epithet which a parent could bestow, to take care for his own 
safety. 

" Leave me," she said, " to baffle your pursuers. I will save your 
life— I will save your honour — I will tell them that my fair-haired 
Hamish fell from the Corrie dhu (black precipice) into the gulf, of 
which human eye never beheld the bottom. I will tell them this, 
and 1 will fling your plaid on the thorns which grow on the brink 
of the precipice, that they may believe my words. They will believe, 
and they will return to the Dun of the double crest ; for though the 
Saxon drum can call the living to die, it cannot recall the dead to 
their slavish standard. Then will we travel together far northward 
to the salt lakes of Kin tail, and place glens and mountains betwixt 
us and the sons of Dermid. We will visit the shores of the dark 
lake, and my kinsmen (for was not my mother of the children of 
Kenneth, and will they not remember us with the old love T) — my 
kinsmen will receive us with the affection of the olden time, which 
lives in those distant glens, where the Gael still dwell in their noble- 
ness, unmingled with the churl Saxons, or with the base brood that 
are their tools and their slaves." 

The energy of the language, somewhat allied to hyperbole, even 
in its most ordinary expressions, now seemed almost too weak to 
afford Elspat the means of bringing out the splendid picture which 
she presented to her son of the land in which she proposed to him to 
take refuge. Yet the colours were few with which she could paint 
her Highland paradise. "The hills," she said, "were higher and 
more magnificent than those of Breadalbane-— Ben Cruachan was but 
a dwarf to Skooroora. The lakes were broader and larger, and 
abounded not only with fish, but with the enchanted and amphibious 
animal which gives oil to the lamp.f The deer were larger and 
more numerous — the white-tusked boar, the chase of which the 
brave loved best, was yet to be roused in those western solitudes — 
the men were nobler, wiser, and stronger than the degenerate brood 
who lived under the Saxon banner. The daughters of the land were 
t The seals are considered "by ttifc H\$v\wideT* «a %\vt\v«a\«&^?c&R«*. 
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beautiful, with blue eyes and fair hair, and bosoms of snow, and out 
of these she would choose a wife for Hamish, of blameless descent, 
spotless fame, fixed and true affection, who should be in their 
summer bothy as a beam of the sun, and in their winter abode as the 
warmth of a needful fire. 9 

Such were the topics with which Elspat strove to soothe the 
despair of her son, and to determine him, if possible, to leave the 
fatal spot, on which he seemed resolved to linger. The style of her 
rhetoric was poetical, but in other respects resembled that which, 
like other fond mothers, she had lavished on Hamish, while a child 
or a boy, in order to gain his consent to do something he had no 
mind to ; and she spoke louder, quicker, and more earnestly, in pro- 
portion as she began to despair of her words carrying conviction. 

On the mind of Hamish her eloquence made no impression. He 
knew far better than she did the actual situation of the country, and 
was sensible that, though it might be possible to hide himself as a 
fugitive among more distant mountains, there was now no corner in 
the Highlands in which his father's profession could be practised, 
even if he had not adopted, from the improved ideas of the time 
when he lived, the opinion that the trade of the cateran was no 
longer the road to honour and distinction. Her words were there- 
fore poured into regardless ears, and she exhausted herself in vain in 
the attempt to paint the regions of her mother's kinsmen in such 
terms as might tempt Hamish to accompany her thither. She spoke 
for hours, but she spoke in vain. She could extort no answer, 
save groans and sighs, and ejaculations expressing the extremity of 
despair. 

At length, starting on her feet, and changing the monotonous tone 
in which she had chanted, as it were, the praises of the province of 
refuge, into the short, stern language of eager passion — "I am a 
fool, 19 she said, "to spend my words upon an idle, poor-spirited, 
unintelligent boy, who crouches like a hound to the lash. Wait 
here, and receive your taskmasters, and abide your chastisement at 
their hands; but do not think your mother's eyes will behold it. 
I could not see it and live. My eyes have looked often upon death, 
but never upon dishonour. Farewell, Hamish ! We never meet 
again." 

She dashed from the hut like a lapwing, and perhaps for the moment 
actually entertained the purpose which she expressed, of parting with 
her son for ever. A fearful sight she would have been that evening 
to any who might have met her wandering through the wilderness 
like a restless spirit, and speaking to herself in language which will 
endure no translation. She rambled for bouts, &*&ia% to&&& 'O&ssl 
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shunning the most dangerous path*. The precarious track through 
the morass, the diizy path along the edge of the preeipice, or by the 
beaks of the golfing river, were the roads which, far from avoiding, 
■he Bought with eagerness, and traversed with reckless haste. Bat 
the courage arising from despair was the means of saving the life, 
which (though deliberate suicide was rarely practised in the High- 




lands) she was perhaps desirous of terminating. Her step on the 
verge of the precipice was firm as that of a wild goat Her ere, in 
that state of excitation, was so keen as to discern, even amid dark- 
new, the perils which noon would not have enabled a stranger to 
avoid. 

Elspat's course was not directly forward, else she had soon been far 
from the bothy in which she \oA \«ft W ion, ft wea circuitous, for 
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that hut was the centre to which her heartstrings were chained, and 
though she wandered around it, she felt it impossible to leave the 
vicinity. With the first beams of morning she returned to the hut. 
Awhile she paused at the wattled door, as if ashamed that lingering 
fondness should have brought her back to the spot which she had 
left with the purpose of never returning ; but there was yet more of 
fear and anxiety in her hesitation— of anxiety, lest her fair-haired son 
had suffered from the effects of her potion— of fear, lest his enemies 
had come upon him in the night. She opened the door of the hut 
gently, and entered with noiseless step. Exhausted with his sorrow 
and anxiety, and not entirely relieved perhaps from the influence of 
the powerful opiate, Hamish Bean again slept the stern sound sleep 
by which the Indians are said to be overcome during the interval of 
their torments. His mother was scarcely sure that she actually 
discerned his form on the bed, scarce certain that her ear caught the 
sound of his breathing. With a throbbing heart, Elspat went to the 
fire-place in the centre of the hut, where slumbered, covered with a 
piece of turf, the glimmering embers of the fire, never extinguished 
on a Scottish hearth until the indwellers leave the mansion for 
ever. 

"Feeble greishoch/'f she said, as she lighted, by the help of a 
match, a splinter of bog pine which was to serve the place of a candle ; 
"weak greishoch, soon shalt thou be put out for ever, and may 
Heaven grant that the life of Elspat MacTavish have no longer 
duration than thine !" 

While she spoke she raised the blazing light towards the bed, on 
which still lay the prostrate limbs of her son, in a posture that left it 
doubtful whether he slept or swooned. As she advanced towards 
him the light flashed upon his eyes — he started up in an instant, 
made a stride forward with his naked dirk in his hand, like a man 
armed to meet a mortal enemy, and exclaimed, " Stand off ! — on thy 
life, standoff!" 

" It is the word and the action of my husband," answered Elspat ; 
"and I know by his speech and his step the son of MacTavish 
Mhor.» 

w Mother," said Hamish, relapsing from his tone of desperate firm- 
ness into one of melancholy expostulation; "oh, dearest mother, 
wherefore have you returned hither ?" 

" Ask why the hind comes back to the fawn,* said Elspat ; " why 
the oat of the mountain returns to her lodge and her young. Enow 
you, Hamish, that the heart of the mother only lives in the bosom of 
the child. 19 

t Gnishooh, a glowing emfovc. 
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" Then it will soon cease to throb," said Hamish, " unlets it can 
beat within a bosom that lies beneath the turf. Mother, do not 
blame me ; if I weep, it is not for myself bat for you, for my suffer- 
ings will soon be over ; bat yours — — O, who bat Heaven shall set a 
boundary to them ! " 

Elspat shuddered, and stepped backward, but almost instantly 
resumed her firm and upright position and her dauntless bearing. 

" I thought thou wert a man but even now, 9 she said, "and thou 
art again a child. Hearken to me yet, and let us leave this place 
together. Have I done thee wrong or injury? if so, yet do not 
avenge it so cruelly. See, Elspat MacTavish, who never kneeled 
before, even to a priest, falls prostrate before her son, and craves 
his forgiveness." And at once she threw herself on her knees before 
the young man, seized on his hand, and kissing it a hundred times, 
repeated as often, in heart-breaking accents, the most earnest 
entreaties for forgiveness. " Pardon," she exclaimed, " pardon, for 
the sake of your father's ashes — pardon, for the sake of the pain with 
which I bore thee, the care with which I nurtured thee ! Hear it, 
Heaven, and behold it, Earth — the mother asks pardon of her child, 
and she is refused! 

It was in vain that Hamish endeavoured to stem this tide of 
passion by assuring his mother, with the most solemn asseverations, 
that he forgave entirely the fatal deceit which she had practised upon 
him. 

" Empty words," she said ; " idle protestations, which are but used 
to hide the obduracy of your resentment. Would you have me 
believe yon, then leave the hut this instant, and retire from a 
country which every hour renders more dangerous. Do this, and I 
may think you have forgiven me — refuse it, and again I call on moon 
and stars, heaven and earth, to witness the unrelenting resentment 
with which you persecute your mother for a fault which, if it be one, 
arose out of love to you." 

" Mother/' said Hamish, " on this subject you move me not. I 
will fly before no man. If Barcaldine should send every Quel that 
is under his banner, here, and in this place, will I abide them ; and 
when you bid me fiy, you may as well command yonder mountain 
to be loosened from its foundations. Had I been sure of the road by 
which they are coming hither, I had spared them the pains of seeking 
me ; but I might go by the mountain, while they perchance came by 
the lake. Here I will abide my fate ; nor is there in Scotland a voice 
of power enough to bid me stir from hence, and be obeyed." 

" Here, then, I also stay," said Elspat, rising up and speaking with 
assumed composure. w I \iave. b^xv ms YuNfcwo&t d&a&h — my eyelids 
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shall not grieve to look on the fall of my son. Bat MacTavish Mhor 
died as became the brave, with his good sword in his right hand ; my 
son will perish like the bullock that is driven to the shambles by the 
Saxon owner, who has bought him for a price." 

" Mother/ said the unhappy young man, " you have taken my life; 
to that you have a right, for you gave it ; but touch not my honour ! 
It came to me from a brave train of ancestors, and should be sullied 
neither by man's deed nor woman's speech. What I shall do, perhaps 
I myself yet know not ; but tempt me no farther by reproachful 
words; you have already made wounds more than you can ever 
heal." 

"It is well, my son," said Elspat, in reply. "Expect neither 
farther complaint nor remonstrance from me ; but let us be silent, 
and wait the chance which Heaven shall send us." 

The sun arose on the next morning, and found the bothy silent as 
the grave. The mother and son had arisen, and were engaged each 
in their separate task — Hamish in preparing and cleaning his arms 
with the greatest accuracy, but with an air of deep dejection. Elspat, 
more restless in her agony of spirit, employed herself in making ready 
the food which the distress of yesterday had induced them both to 
dispense with for an unusual number of hours. She placed it on the 
board before her son, so soon as it was prepared, with the words of a 
Gaelic poet, "Without daily food, the husbandman's ploughshare 
stands still in the furrow; without daily food, the sword of the warrior 
is too heavy for his hand. Our bodies are our slaves, yet they must 
be fed if we would have their service. So spake, in ancient days, the 
Blind Bard to the warriors of Fion." 

The young man made no reply, but he fed on what was placed 
before him, as if to gather strength for the scene which he was to 
undergo. When his mother saw that he had eaten what sufficed him, 
she again filled the fatal quaigh, and proffered it as the conclusion of 
the repast. But he started aside with a convulsive gesture, expressive 
at once of fear and abhorrence. 

" Nay, my son," she said, " this time, surely, thou hast no cause of 
fear." 

" Urge me not, mother," answered Hamish ; " or put the leprous 
toad into a flagon, and I will drink ; but from that accursed cup, and 
of that mind-destroying potion, never will I taste more !" 

"At your pleasure, my son," said Elspat, haughtily; and began, 
with much apparent assiduity, the various domestic tasks which had 
been interrupted during the preceding day. Whatever was at her 
heart, all anxiety seemed banished from her looks and demeanour. 
It was but from an over-activity of bustling eratt\^\\i&\\.\s&^&» 
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have been perceived by a clow observer that her actions were spurred 
by some internal cause of painful excitement ; and such a spectator, 
too, might also have observed how often she broke off the snatches of 
songs or tunes which she hummed, apparently without knowing what 
she was doing, in order to cast a hasty glance from the door of the 
hut Whatever might be in the mind of Hamish, his demeanour was 
directly the reverse of that adopted by his mother. Having finished 
the task of cleaning and preparing his arms, which he arranged within 
the hut, he sat himself down before the door of the bothy, and watched 
the opposite hill, like the fixed sentinel who expects the approach of 
an enemy. Noon found him in the same unchanged posture, and 
it was an hour after that period when his mother, standing beside him, 
laid her hand on his shoulder, and said, in a tone indifferent as if 
she had been talking of some friendly visit, " When dost thou expect 
them r 

" They cannot be here till the shadows fall long to the eastward, 11 
replied Hamish; "that is, even supposing the nearest party, com- 
manded by Sergeant Allan Breack Cameron, has been commanded 
hither by express from Dumbarton, as it is most likely they will.* 

" Then enter beneath your mother's roof once more ; partake the 
last time of the food which she has prepared; after this, let them 
come, and thou shalt see if thy mother is a useless encumbrance in 
the day of strife. Thy hand, practised as it is, cannot fire these arms 
so fast as I can load them ; nay, if it is necessary, I do not myself 
fear the flash or the report, and my aim has been held fatal." 

"In the name of Heaven, mother, meddle not with this matter!" 
said Hamish. "Allan Breack is a wise man and a kind one, and 
comes of a good stem. It may be, he can promise for our officers, 
that they will touch me with no infamous punishment ; and if they 
offer me confinement in the dungeon, or death by the musket, to that 
I may not object." 

" Alas, and wilt thou trust to their word, my foolish child ? Re- 
member the race of Dermid were ever fair and false, and no sooner 
shall they have gyves on thy hands, than they will strip thy shoulders 
for the scourge." 

" Save your advice, mother," said Hamish, sternly ; " for me, my 
mind is made up." 

But though he spoke thus, to escape the almost persecuting 
urgency of his mother, Hamish would have found it, at that moment, 
impossible to say upon what course of conduct he had thus fixed. 
On one point alone he was determined, namely, to abide his destiny, 
be what it might, and not to add to the breach of his word, of which 
he bad been involuntarily Ten&ete& ^a&taj^Vj ^ra^a^V* escape 
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from punishment. This act of self-devotion he conceived to be due 
to his own honour, and that of his countrymen. Which of his comrades 
would in future be trusted, if he should be considered as having 
broken his word, and betrayed the confidence of his officers? and 
whom but Hamish Bean MacTavish would the Qael accuse, for 
having verified and confirmed the suspicions which the Saxon 
General was well known to entertain against the good faith of the 
Highlanders 1 He was, therefore, bent firmly to abide his fate. But 
whether his intention was to yield himself peaceably into the hands 
of the party who should come to apprehend him, or whether he 
purposed, by a show of resistance, to provoke them to kill him on 
the spot, was a question which he could not himself have answered. 
His desire to see Barcaldine, and explain the cause of his absence at 
the appointed time, urged him to the one course; his fear of the 
degrading punishment, and of his mother's bitter upbraidings, 
strongly instigated the latter and the more dangerous purpose. He 
left it to chance to decide when the crisis should arrive ; nor did he 
tarry long in expectation of the catastrophe. 

Evening approached, the gigantic shadows of the mountains 
streamed in darkness towards the east, while their western peaks 
were still glowing with crimson and gold. The road which winds 
round Ben Cruachan was fully visible from the door of the bothy, 
when a party of five Highland soldiers, whose arms glanced in the 
sun, wheeled suddenly into sight from the most distant extremity 
where the highway is hidden behind the mountain. One of the 
party walked a little before the other four, who marched regularly 
and in files, according to the rules of military discipline. There 
was no dispute, from the firelocks which they carried, and the plaids 
and bonnets which they wore, that they were a party of Hamish's 
regiment, under a non-commissioned officer; and there could be 
as little doubt of the purpose of their appearance on the banks of 
Loch Awe. 

"They come briskly forward," said the widow of MacTavish 
Mhor — " I wonder how fast or how slow some of them will return 
again ! But they are five, and it is too much odds for a fair field. 
Step back within the hut, my son, and shoot from the loophole beside 
the door. Two you may bring down ere they quit the high-road for 
the footpath — there will remain but three ; and your father, with my 
aid, has often stood against that number." 

Hamish Bean took the gun which his mother offered, but did not 
stir from the door of the hut. He was soon visible to the party on 
the high road, as was evident from their increasing their pace to a 
run; the files, however, still keeping together, like counled ^rey,- 
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hounds, and advancing with great rapidity. In far less time than 
would have been accomplished by men less accustomed to the 
mountains, they had left the high-road, traversed the narrow path, 
and approached within pistol-shot of the bothy, at the door of which 
stood Hamish, fixed like a statue of stone, with his firelock in his 
hand, while his mother, placed behind him, and almost driven to 
frenzy by the violence of her passions, reproached him, in the 
strongest terms which despair could invent, for his want of resolu- 
tion and faintness of heart. Her words increased the bitter gall 
which was arising in the young man's own spirit, as he observed the 
unfriendly speed with which his late comrades were eagerly making 
towards him, like hounds towards the stag when he is at bay. The 
untamed and angry passions which he inherited from father and 
mother were awakened by the supposed hostility of those who 
pursued him, and the restraint under which these passions had been 
hitherto held by his sober judgment began gradually to give way 
The sergeant now called to him, " Hamish Bean MacTavish, lay 
down your arms, and surrender. 1 ' 

" Do you stand, Allan Breack Cameron, and command your men 
to stand, or it will be the worse for us all/' 

" Halt, men !" said the sergeant, but continuing himself to advance. 
" Hamish, think what you do, and give up your gun ; you may spill 
blood, but you cannot escape punishment." 

"The scourge — the scourge! My son, beware the scourge! 11 
whispered his mother. 

" Take heed, Allan Breack/' said Hamish. " I would not hurt you 
willingly — but I will not be taken unless you can assure me against 
the Saxon lash." 

"Fool!" answered Cameron, "you know I cannot; yet I 
will do all I can. I will say I met you on your return, and the 
punishment will be light. But give up your musket. Come on, 
men." 

Instantly he rushed forward, extending his arm as if to push aside 
the young man's levelled firelock. Elspat exclaimed, " Now, spare 
not your father's blood to defend your father's hearth!" Hamish 
fired his piece, and Cameron dropped dead. All these things 
happened, it might be said, in the same moment of time. The 
soldiers rushed forward and seized Hamish, who, seeming petrified 
with what he had done, offered not the least resistance. Not so his 
mother; who, seeing the men about to put handcuffs on her son, 
threw herself on the soldiers with such fury, that it required two of 
them to hold her, while the rest secured the prisoner." 
" Are you not an accursed cieatuxe," «&i& w& of the men to Hamish, 
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"to have slain your best friend, who was contriving, during the 
whole march, how he could find some way of getting you off without 
punishment for your desertion V 

" Do you hear that, mother V said Hamish, turning himself as 
much towards her as his bonds would permit — but the mother heard 
nothing, and saw nothing. She had fainted on the floor of her hut. 
Without waiting for her recovery, the party almost immediately 
began their homeward march towards Dumbarton, leading along 
with them their prisoner. They thought it necessary, however, to 
stay for a little space at the village of Dalmally, from which they 
despatched a party of the inhabitants to bring away the body of their 
unfortunate leader, while they themselves repaired to a magistrate 
to state what had happened, and require his instructions as to 
the farther course to be pursued. The crime being of a military 
character, they were instructed to march the prisoner to Dumbarton 
without delay. 

The swoon of the mother of Hamish lasted for a length of time ; 
the longer, perhaps, that her constitution, strong as it was, must have 
been much exhausted by her previous agitation of three days' endur- 
ance. She was roused from her stupor, at length, by female voices, 
which cried the coronach, or lament for the dead, with clapping of 
hands and loud exclamations ; while the melancholy note of a lament, 
appropriate to the clan Cameron, played on the bagpipe, was heard 
from time to time. 

Elspat started up like one awakened from the dead, and without 
any accurate recollection of the scene which had passed before her 
eyes. There were females in the hut who were swathing the corpse 
in its bloody plaid before carrying it from the fatal spot. " Women," 
she said, starting up and interrupting their chant at once and their 
labour — " tell me, women, why sing you the dirge of MacDhonuil 
Dhu in the house of MacTavish Mhor 1" 

" She-wolf, be silent with thine ill-omened yell, 1 ' answered one of 
the females, a relation of the deceased, "and let us do our duty to 
our beloved kinsman ! There shall never be coronach cried, or dirge 
played, for thee or thy bloody wolf-burd.f The ravens shall eat him 
from the gibbet, and the foxes and wild-cats shall tear thy corpse 
upon the hill. Cursed be he that would sain your bones, or add a 
stone to your cairn !" 

" Daughter of a foolish mother/ 1 answered the widow of MacTavish 
Mhor, "know that the gibbet with which you threaten us is no 
portion of our inheritance. For thirty years the Black Tree of the 
Law, whose apples are dead men's bodies, hungered after the beloved 

t Wolf-brood, {.«., wolf-cab. 
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hatband of my heart; bat he died like a brave men, with the sword 
in his hand, end defrauded it of its hopes end its fruit* 

" So shall it not be with thy child, bloody sorceress," replied the 
female mourner, whose passions were as violent ee those of IQspst 
herself. u The ravens shall tear his fair hair to line their nests before 
the sun sinks beneath the Treshornish islands." 

These words recalled to Elspefs mind the whole history of the last 
three dreadful days. At first she stood fixed ee if the extremity of 
distress had converted her into stone; but in a minute the pride 
and violence of her temper, outbraved as she thought herself on her 
own threshold, enabled her to reply — " Yes, insulting hag, my fair- 
haired boy may die, but it will not be with a white hand — it has 
been dyed in the blood of his enemy, in the best blood of a Cameron 
— remember that; and when you lay your dead in his grave, let it 
be his best epitaph, that he was killed by Hamish Bean for essaying 
to lay hands on the son of MacTavish Mhor on his own threshold. 
Farewell — the shame of defeat, loss, and slaughter remain with the 
clan that has endured it 1" 

The relative of the slaughtered Cameron raised her voice in reply; 
but Elspat, disdaining to continue the objurgation, or perhaps feeling 
her grief likely to overmaster her power of expressing her resent- 
ment, had left the hut, and was walking forth in the bright moon- 
shine. 

The females who were arranging the corpse of the slaughtered man, 
hurried from their melancholy labour to look after her tall figure as 
it glided away among the cliffs. " I am glad she is gone," said one 
of the younger persons who assisted. "I would as soon dress a 
corpse when the great Fiend himself — Qod sain us — stood visibly 
before us, as when Elspat of the Tree is amongst us. Ay — ay, even 
overmuch intercourse hath she had with the Enemy in her day." 

"Silly woman, answered the female who had maintained the 
dialogue with the departed Elspat, "thinkest thou that there is a 
worse fiend on earth, or beneath it, than the pride and fury of an 
offended woman like yonder bloody-minded hag? Know that blood 
has been as familiar to her as dew to the mountain-daisy. Many and 
many a brave man has she caused to breathe their last for little wrong 
they had done to her or hers. But her hough-sinews are cut, now 
that her wolf-bnrd must, like a murderer as he is, make a murderer's 
end." 

Whilst the women thus discoursed together, as they watched the 
corpse of Allan Breack Cameron, the unhappy cause of his death 
pursued her lonely way across the mountain. While she remained 
within sight of the bothy, she ^put e> at?oTi%ca\\&tTOint on herself, that 
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by no Alteration of pace or gesture the might afford to her enemies 
the triumph of calculating the excess of her mental agitation, nay, 
despair, She stalked, therefore, with a slow rather than a swift step, 
and, holding herself upright, seemed at once to endure with firmness 
that woe which was pawed, and bid defiance to that which was about 
to come. But when she was beyond the sight of those who remained 
in the hut, she could no longer suppress the extremity of her agita- 
tion. Drawing her mantle wildly round her, she stopped at the first 

knoll, and, climbing 

to its summit, ex- 
tended her arms up 
to the bright moon, 
as if accusing heaven 
and earth for her mis- 
fortunes, and uttered 
scream on scream, 
like those of an eagle 
whose nest has been 
plundered of her 
brood. Awhile she 
vented her grief in 
these inarticulate 
cries, then rushed on 
her way with a hasty 
and unequal step, in 
thevain hope of over- 
taking the party which was conveying her son a prisoner to 
Dumbarton. But her strength, superhuman as it seemed, failed 
her in the trial, nor was it possible for her, with her utmost efforts, 
to accomplish her purpose. 

Yet she pressed onward, with all the apeed which her exhausted 
frame could exert. When food became indispensable, she entered 
the first cottage. "Give me to eat," she said; "I am the widow of 
MaoTavish Mhor— I am the mother of Hamish MacTavish Bean- 
give me to eat, that I may once more see my fair-haired son." Her 
demand was nsvsr refused, though granted in many cases with a 
kind of struggle between compassion and aversion in some of those 
to whom she applied, which was in others qualified by fear. The 
share she had had in occasioning the death of Allan Bieack 
Cameron, which must probably involve that of her own son, was not 
accurately known; but, from a knowledge of her violent passions 
and former habits of life, no one doubted that, in one way or other, 
she had been the cause of the catastrophe; and Hamish Bean was 
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considered, in the slaughter which he had committed, rather as the 
instrument than as the accomplice of his mother. 

This general opinion of his countrymen was of little service to the 
unfortunate Hamish. As his captain, Green Colin, understood the 
manners and habits of his country, he had no difficulty in collecting 
from Hamish the particulars accompanying his supposed desertion, 
and the subsequent death of the non-commissioned officer. He felt 
the utmost compassion for a youth who had thus fallen a victim to 
the extravagant and fatal fondness of a parent. But he had no 
excuse to plead which could rescue his unhappy recruit from the 
doom which military discipline and the award of a court-martial 
denounced against him for the crime he had committed. 

No time had been lost in their proceedings, and as little was inter- 
posed betwixt sentence and execution. General — had determined 
to make a severe example of the first deserter who should fall into 
his power, and here was one who had defended himself by main force, 
and had slain in the affray the officer sent to take him into custody. 
A fitter subject for punishment cduld not have occurred, and Hamish 
was sentenced to immediate execution. All which the interference 
of his captain in his favour could procure was, that he should die a 
soldier's death ; for there had been a purpose of executing him upon 
the gibbet. 

The worthy clergyman of Glenorquhy chanced to be at Dumbarton, 
in attendance upon some church courts, at the time of this catas- 
trophe. He visited his unfortunate parishioner in his dungeon, 
found him ignorant indeed, but not obstinate, and the answers 
which he received from him, when conversing on religious topics, 
were such as induced him doubly to regret that a mind naturally 
pure and noble should have remained unhappily so wild and 
uncultivated. 

When he ascertained the real character and disposition of the 
young man, the worthy pastor made deep and painful reflections on 
his own shyness and timidity, which, arising out of the evil fame 
that attached to the lineage of Hamish, had restrained him from 
charitably endeavouring to bring this strayed sheep within the great 
fold. While the good minister blamed his cowardice in times past, 
which had deterred him from risking his person to save, perhaps, an 
immortal soul, he resolved no longer to be governed by such timid 
counsels, but to endeavour, by application to his officers, to obtain a 
reprieve at least, if not a pardon, for the criminal in whom he felt so 
unusually interested, at once from his docility of temper and his 
generosity of disposition. 

Accordingly, the divine Bought out Captain Campbell at the 
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barracks within the garrison. There was a gloomy melancholy on 
the brow of Green Colin, which was not lessened, but increased, 
when the clergyman stated his name, quality, and errand. " Yon 
cannot tell me better of the young man than I am disposed to 
believe," answered the Highland officer ; " you cannot ask me to do 
more in his behalf than I am of myself inclined, and have already 

endeavoured to do. But it is all in vain. General is half a 

Lowlander, half an Englishman. He has no idea of the high and 
enthusiastic character which, in these mountains, often brings exalted 
virtues in contact with great crimes, which, however, are less offences 
of the heart than errors of the understanding. I have gone so far as 
to tell him that, in this young man, he was putting to death the best 
and the bravest of my company, where all, or almost all, are good 
and brave. 1 explained to him by what strange delusion the culprit's 
apparent desertion was occasioned, and how little his heart was 
accessory to the crime which his hand unhappily committed. His 
answer was, 'These are Highland visions, Captain Campbell, as 
unsatisfactory and vain as those of the second sight. An act of gross 
desertion may, in any case, be palliated under the plea of intoxi- 
cation ; the murder of an officer may be as easily coloured over with 
that of temporary insanity. The example must be made ; and if it 
has fallen on a man otherwise a good recruit, it will have the greater 
effect.' Such being the General's unalterable purpose," continued 
Captain Campbell, with a sigh, " be it your care, reverend sir, that 
your penitent prepare, by break of day to-morrow, for that great 
change which we shall all one day be subjected to." 

" And for which," said the clergyman, " may God prepare us all, 
as I in my duty will not be wanting to this poor youth." 

Next morning, as the very earliest beams of sunrise saluted the 
grey towers which crown the summit of that singular and tremen- 
dous rock, the soldiers of the new Highland regiment appeared on 
tye parade, within the Castle of Dumbarton, and having fallen into 
order, began to move downward by steep staircases and narrow 
passages towards the external barrier-gate, which is at the very 
bottom of the rock. The wild wailings of the pibroch were heard at 
times, interchanged with the drums and fifes, which played the Dead 
March. 

The unhappy criminal's fate did not, at first, excite that general 
sympathy in the regiment which would probably have arisen had he 
been executed for desertion alone. The slaughter of the unfortunate 
Allan Breack had given a different colour to Hamish's offence ; for 
the deceased was much beloved, and, besides, belonged to a numerous 
and powerful clan, of whom there were many in the w&&. XVxa 
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unfortunate criminal, on the contrary, was little known to, and 
scarcely connected with, any of his regimental companions. His 
father had been, indeed, distinguished for his strength and manhood ; 
but he was of a broken clan, as those names were called who had no 
chief to lead them to battle. 

It would have been almost impossible, in another case, to have 
turned out of the ranks of another regiment the party necessary for 
the execution of the sentence ; but the six individuals selected for 
that purpose were friends of the deceased, descended, like him, from 
the race of MacDhonuil Dhu; and while they prepared for the 
dismal task which their duty imposed, it was not without a stern 
feeling of gratified revenge. The leading company of the regiment 
began now to defile from the barrier-gate, and was followed by the 
others, each successively moving and halting according to the orders 
of the Adjutant, so as to form three sides of an oblong square, with 
the ranks faced inwards. The fourth, or blank side of the square, 
was closed up by the huge and lofty precipice on which the Castle 
rises. About the centre of the procession, bareheaded, disarmed, and 
with his hands bound, came the unfortunate victim of military law. 
He was deadly pale, but his step was firm and his eye as bright as 
ever. The clergyman walked by his side— the coffin, which was to 
receive his mortal remains, was borne before him. The looks of his 
comrades were still, composed, and solemn. They felt for the youth, 
whose handsome form, and manly yet submissive deportment, had, 
as soon as he was distinctly visible to them, softened the hearts of 
many, even of some who had been actuated by vindictive feelings. 

The coffin destined for the yet living body of Hamish Bean was 
placed at the bottom of the hollow square, about two yards distant 
from the foot of the precipice, which rises in that place as steep as a 
stone wall to the height of three or four hundred feet. Thither the 
prisoner was also led, the clergyman still continuing by his side, 
pouring forth exhortations of courage and consolation, to which the 
youth appeared to listen with respectful devotion. With slow, and, 
it seemed, almost unwilling steps, the firing party entered the square, 
and were drawn up facing the prisoner, about ten yards distant. The 
clergyman was now about to retire. u Think, my son," he said, •• on 
what I have told you, and let your hope be rested on the anchor 
which I have given. Tou will then exchange a short and miserable 
existence here, for a life in which you will experience neither sorrow 
nor pain. Is there aught else which you can intrust to me to 
execute for you V 9 

The youth looked at his sleeve buttons. They were of gold, booty 
perhaps . which his father 'hsA to&sti fana. wn&& "English officer 
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daring the civil wars. The clergyman disengaged them from his 
sleeves. 

"My mother !" he said with some effort, "give them to my poor 
mother ! See her, good father, and teach her what she should think 
of all this. Tell her Hamish Bean is more glad to die than ever he 
was to rest after the longest day's hunting. Farewell, sir — Fare- 
well J" 

The good man could scarce retire from the fatal spot. An officer 
afforded him the support of his arm. At his last look towards 
Hamish, he beheld him alive and kneeling on the coffin ; the few 
that were around him had all withdrawn. The fatal word was 
given, the rock rung sharp to the sound of the discharge, and 
Hamish, falling forward with a groan, died, it may be supposed, 
without almost a sense of the passing agony. 

Ten or twelve of his own company then came forward, and laid 
with solemn reverence the remains of their comrade in the coffin, 
while the Dead March was again struck up, and the several com- 
panies, marching in single files, passed the coffin one by one, in order 
that all might receive from the awful spectacle the warning which it 
was peculiarly intended to afford. The regiment was then marched 
off the ground, and reascended the ancient cliff, their music, as usual 
on such occasions, striking lively strains, as if sorrow, or even deep 
thought, should as short a time as possible be the tenant of the 
soldier's bosom. 

At the same time the small party, which we before mentioned, 
bore the bier of the ill-fated Hamish to his humble grave, in a 
corner of the churchyard of Dumbarton usually assigned to 
criminals. Here, among the dust of the guilty, lies a youth, whose 
name, had he survived the ruin of the fatal events by which he was 
hurried into crime, might have adorned the annals of the brave. 

The minister of Glenorquhy left Dumbarton immediately after he 
had witnessed the last scene of this melancholy catastrophe. His 
reason acquiesced in the justice of the sentence, which required blood 
for blood, and he acknowledged that the vindictive character of his 
countrymen required to be powerfully restrained by the strong curb 
of social law. But still he mourned over the individual victim. 
Who may arraign the bolt of Heaven when it bursts among the sons 
of the forest ; yet who can refrain from mourning when it selects for 
the object of its blighting aim the fair stem of a young oak, that 
promised to be the pride of the dell in which it flourished 7 Musing 
on these melancholy events, noon found him engaged in the moun- 
tain passes, by which he was to return to his still distant home. 

Confident in his knowledge of the country % tta ^t^\sHK&.\A&AsSk 
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the main road to seek one of those shorter paths, which are only used 
by pedestrians, or by men, like the minister, mounted on the small, 
bat sure-footed, hardy, and sagacious horses of the country. The 
place which he now traversed was in itself gloomy and desolate, and 
tradition had added to it the terror of superstition by affirming that 
it was haunted by an evil spirit termed Cloght-dearg, that is, Bed- 
mantle, who at all times, but especially at noon and at midnight, 
traversed the glen, in enmity both to man and the inferior creation, 
did such evil as her power was permitted to extend to, and afflicted 
with ghastly terrors those whom she had not license otherwise to 
hurt 

The minister of Glenorquhy had set his face in opposition to many 
of these superstitions, which he justly thought were derived from the 
dark ages of Popery, perhaps even from those of Paganism, and unfit 
to be entertained or believed by the Christians of an enlightened 
age. Some of his more attached parishioners considered him as too 
rash in opposing the ancient faith of their fathers ; and though they 
honoured the moral intrepidity of their pastor, they could not avoid 
entertaining and expressing fears that he would one day fall a victim 
to his temerity, and be torn to pieces in the glen of the Cloght*deai& 
or some of those other haunted wilds, which he appeared rather to 
have a pride and pleasure in traversing alone, on the days and hotn 
when the wicked spirits were supposed to have especial power over 
man and beast. 

These legends came across the mind of the clergyman; and, 
solitary as he was, a melancholy smile shaded his cheek as he 
thought of the inconsistency of human nature, and reflected how 
many brave men, whom the yell of the pibroch would have tent 
headlong against fixed bayonets, as the wild bull rushes on his 
enemy, might have yet feared to encounter those visionary terrors, 
which he himself, a man of peace, and in ordinary perils no way 
remarkable for the firmness of his nerves, was now risking without 
hesitation. 

As he looked around the scene of desolation, he could not but 
acknowledge, in his own mind, that it was not ill chosen for the 
haunt of those spirits which are said to delight in solitude and deso- 
lation. The glen was so steep and narrow, that there was bat just 
room for the meridian sun to dart a few scattered rays upon the 
gloomy and precarious stream which stole through its recesses, for the 
most part in silence, but occasionally murmuring sullenly against the 
rocks and large stones which seemed determined to bar its further 
progress. In winter, or in the rainy season, this small stream was a 
foaming torrent of the moat foTnAd&Yta mu^\\ftita,ucA\W8A at such 
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periods that it had torn open and laid bare the broad-faced and huge 
fragments of rock, which, at the season of which we speak, hid its 
course from the eye, and seemed disposed totally to interrupt its 
course. "Undoubtedly/' thought the clergyman, "this mountain 
rivulet, suddenly swelled by a waterspout or thunder-storm, has 
often been the cause of those accidents which, happening in the 
glen called by her name, have been ascribed to the agency of the 
Cloght-dearg." 

Just as this idea crossed his mind, he heard a female voice exclaim, 
in a wild and thrilling accent, "Michael Tyrie — Michael Tyrie!" 
He looked round in astonishment, and not without some fear. It 
seemed for an instant as if the Evil Being, whose existence he had 
disowned, was about to appear for the punishment of his incredulity. 
This alarm did not hold him more than an instant, nor did it prevent 
his replying, in a firm voice, " Who calls — and where are you V 

"One who journeys in wretchedness, between life and death, 11 
answered the voice ; and the speaker, a tall female, appeared from 
among the fragments of rocks which had concealed her from view. 

As she approached more closely, her mantle of bright tartan, in 
which the red colour much predominated, her stature, the long 
stride with which she advanced, and the writhen features and wild 
eyes which were visible from under her curcb, would have made 
her no inadequate representative of the spirit which gave name 
to the valley. But Mr. Tyrie instantly knew her as the Woman of 
the Tree, the widow of MacTavish Mhor, the now childless mother 
of Haniish Bean. 1 am not sure whether the minister would not 
have endured the visitation of the Cloght-dearg herself rather than 
the shock of Elspat's presence, considering her crime and her 
misery. He drew up his horse instinctively, and stood endeavouring 
to collect his ideas, while a few paces brought her up to his horse's 
head. 

" Michael Tyrie," said she, " the foolish women of the Clachan f 
hold thee as a god — be one to me, and say that my son lives. Say 
this, and I too will be of thy worship — I will bend my knees on 
the seventh day in thy house of worship, and thy God shall be my 
God." 

" Unhappy woman/' replied the clergyman, "man forms not 
pactions with his Maker as with a creature of clay like himself. 
Thinkest thou to chaffer with Him who formed the earth, and 
spread out the heavens, or that thou canst offer aught of homage 
or devotion that can be worth acceptance in His eyes ? He hath 
asked obedience, not sacrifice ; patience under the trials with which 

t The village) literally the atones. 
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He afflicts us, instead of vain bribes, such aa man offers to his 
changeful brother of clay, that he may be moved from his purpose." 

"Be silent, priest!" answered the desperate woman ; "speak not 
to me the words of thy white book. Elspatfs kindred were of those 
who crossed themselves and knelt when the sacring bell was rung; 
and she knows that atonement can be made on the altar for deeds 
done in the field. Elspat had once flocks and herds, goats upon the 
cliffs, and cattle in the strath. She wore gold around her neck and 
on her hair— thick twists as those worn by the heroes of old. All 
these would she have resigned to the priest — all these; and if he 
wished for the ornaments of a gentle lady, or the sporran of a high 
chief, though they had been great as MacCallum Mhor himself, Mac- 
Tavish Mhor would have procured them if Elspat had promised 
them. Elspat is now poor, and has nothing to give. But the Black 
Abbot of Inchaffray would have bidden her scourge her shoulders, 
and macerate her feet by pilgrimage, and he would have granted his 
pardon to her when he saw that her blood had flowed, and that her flesh 
had been torn. These were the priests who had indeed power even 
with the most powerful — they threatened the great men of the earth 
with the word of their mouth, the sentence of their book, the blaze 
of their torch, the sound of their sacring bell. The mighty bent to 
their will, and unloosed, at the word of the priests, those whom they 
had bound in their wrath, and set at liberty, unharmed, him whom 
they had sentenced to death, and for whose blood they had thirsted. 
These were a powerful race, and might well ask the poor to kneel, 
since their power could humble the proud. But you ! — against 
whom are ye strong, but against women who have been guilty of 
folly, and men who never wore sword 1 The priests of old were like 
the winter torrent which fills this hollow valley, and rolls these 
massive rocks against each other as easily as the boy plays with the 
ball which he casts before him. But you ! you do but resemble the 
summer-stricken stream which is turned aside by the rushes, and 
stemmed by a bush of sedges — Woe worth you, for there is no help 
in you I" 

The clergyman was at no loss to conceive that Elspat had lost the 
Roman Catholic faith without gaining any other, and that she still 
retained a vague and confused idea of the composition with the 
priesthood, by confession, alms, and penance, and of their extensive 
power, which, according to her notion, was adequate, if duly pro- 
pitiated, even to effecting her son's safety. Compassionating her 
situation, and allowing for her errors and ignorance, he answered her 
with mildness. 

" Alas, unhappy woman I 'WorcxVdi to Q^A 1 cawld convince thee 
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as easily where thou oughtest to seek, and art sure to find, conso- 
lation, as I can assure thee with a single word, that were Borne 
and all her priesthood once more in the plenitude of their power, 
they could not, for largesse or penance, afford to thy misery an 
atom of aid or comfort Elspat MacTavish, I grieve to tell you the 
news." 

" I know them without thy speech," said the unhappy woman — 
" my son is doomed to die." 

"Elspat,* resumed the clergyman, "he was doomed, and the 
sentence has been executed." The hapless mother threw her eyes 
up to heaven, and uttered a shriek so unlike the voice of a human 
being, that the eagle which soared in middle air answered it as she 
would have done the call of her mate. 

"It is impossible 1" she exclaimed, "it is impossible! Men do 
not condemn and kill on the same day ! Thou art deceiving me. 
The people call thee holy — hast thou the heart to tell a mother she 
has murdered her only child ?" 

" God knows," says the priest, the tears falling fast from his eyes, 
"that, were it in my power, I would gladly tell better tidings — but 
these which I bear are as certain as they are fatal. My own ears 
heard the death-shot, my own eyes beheld thy son's death — thy 
son's funeral. My tongue bears witness to what my ears heard and 
my eyes saw." 

The wretched female clasped her hands close together, and held 
them up towards heaven like a sibyl announcing war and desolation ; 
while, in impotent yet frightful rage, she poured forth a tide of the 
deepest imprecations. "Base Saxon churl!" she exclaimed, "vile 
hypocritical juggler ! May the eyes that looked tamely on the death 
of my fair-haired boy be melted in their sockets with ceaseless tears, 
shed for those that are nearest and most dear to thee ! May the ears 
that heard his death-knell be dead hereafter to all other sounds save 
the screech of the raven and the hissing of the adder ! May the 
tongue that tells me of his death, and of my own crime, be withered 
in thy mouth — or, better, when thou wouldst pray with thy people, 
may the Evil One guide it, and give voice to blasphemies instead of 
blessings, until men shall fly in terror from thy presence, and the 
thunder of heaven be launched against thy head, and stop for ever 
thy cursing and accursed voice ! Begone, with this malison ! Elspat 
will never, never again bestow so many words upon living man." 

She kept her word. From that day the world was to her a wil- 
derness, in which she remained, without thought, care, or interest, 
absorbed in her own grief — indifferent to everything else. 

With her mode of life, or rather of existence, tta te&dst v& *tasa&^ 
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as far acquainted as I have the power of making him. Of her death 
I can tell him nothing. It is supposed to have happened several 
years after she had attracted the attention of my excellent friend 
Mrs. Bethune Baliol. Her benevolence, which was never satisfied 
with dropping a sentimental tear when there was room for the opera- 
tion of effective charity, induced her to make various attempts to 
alleviate the condition of this most wretched woman. But all her 
exertions could only render Elspatf b means of subsistence less pre- 
carious, a circumstance which, though generally interesting even to 
the most wretched outcasts, seemed to her a matter of total indiffer- 
ence. Every attempt to place any person in her hut to take charge 
of her miscarried, through the extreme resentment with which she 
regarded all intrusion on her solitude, or by the timidity of those 
who had been pitched upon to be inmates with the terrible Woman 
of the Tree. At length, when ELspat became totally unable (in 
appearance at least) to turn herself on the wretched settle which 
served her for a couch, the humanity of Mr. Tyrie's successor sent 
two women to attend upon the last moments of the solitary, which 
could not, it was judged, be far distant, and to avert the possibility 
that she might perish for want of assistance or food, before she sunk 
under the effects of extreme age or mortal malady. 

It was on a November evening that the two women appointed 
for this melancholy purpose arrived at the miserable cottage which 
we have, already described. Its wretched inmate lay stretched upon 
the bed, and seemed almost already a lifeless corpse, save for the 
wandering of the fierce dark eyes, which rolled in their sockets in a 
manner terrible to look upon, and seemed to watch, with surprise 
and indignation, the motions of the strangers, as persons whose 
presence was alike unexpected and unwelcome. They were 
frightened at her looks ; but, assured in each other's company, they 
kindled a fire, lighted a candle, prepared food, and made other 
arrangements for the discharge of the duty assigned them. 

The assistants agreed they should watch the bedside of the sick 
person by turns ; but, about midnight, overcome by fatigue (for they 
had walked far that morning), both of them fell fast asleep. When 
they awoke, which was not till after the interval of some hours, the 
hut was empty, and the patient gone. They rose in terror, and went 
to the door of the cottage, which was latched as it had been at night. 
They looked out into the darkness, and called upon their charge by 
her name. The night-raven screamed from the old oak-tree ; the fox 
howled on the hill ; the hoarse waterfall replied with its echoes ; but 
there was no human answer. The terrified women did not dare to 
make further search titt mornm^ *Wo\& a^ax-, for the sudden 
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disappearance of a creature so frail as Elspat, together with the wild 
tenor of her history, intimidated them from stirring from the hut. 
They remained, -therefore, in dreadful terror, sometimes thinking 
they heard her voice without, and at other times that sounds of a 
different description were mingled with the mournful sigh of the 
night-breeze or the dash of the cascade. Sometimes, too, the latch 
rattled, as if some frail and impotent hand were in Tain attempting 
to lift it, and ever and anon they expected the entrance of their 
terrible patient, animated by supernatural strength, and in the com- 
pany, perhaps, of some being more dreadful than herself. Morning 
came at length. They sought brake, rock, and thicket, in vain. 
Two hours after daylight the minister himself appeared ; and, on the 
report of the watchers, caused the country to be alarmed, and a 
general and exact search to be made through the whole neighbour- 
hood of the cottage, and the oak-tree. But it was all in vain. Elspat 
MacTavish was never found, whether dead or alive ; nor could there 
ever be traced the slightest circumstance to indicate her fate. 

The neighbourhood was divided concerning the cause of her disap- 
pearance. The credulous thought that the evil spirit, under whose 
influence she seemed to have acted, had carried her away in the body ; 
and there are many who are still unwilling, at untimely hours, to 
pass the oak-tree, beneath which, as they allege, she may still be 
seen seated according to her wont. Others less superstitious sup- 
posed that, had it been possible to search the gulf of the Corrie Dhu, 
the profound depths of the lake, or the whelming eddies of the river, 
the remains of Elspat MacTavish might have been discovered; as 
nothing was more natural, considering her state of body and mind, 
than that she should have fallen in by accident, or precipitated herself 
intentionally into one or other of those places of sure destruction. 
The clergyman entertained an opinion of his own. He thought that, 
impatient of the watch which was placed over her, this unhappy 
woman's instinct had taught her, as it directs various domestic 
animals, to withdraw herself from the sight of her own race, that the 
death-struggle might take place in some secret den, where, in all 
probability, her mortal relics would never meet the eyes of mortals. 
This species of instinctive feeling seemed to him of a tenor with the 
whole course of her unhappy life, and most likely to influence her, 
when it drew to a conclusion. 
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Wt. OBOFTANGRY INTRODUCES 

Together both, on the high lawns appeared. 
Under the opening eyelids of the mom 
They drove a-field. 

■Elegy on Lyddas. 

§JTAVE sometimes wondered why all the favourite occupations 
and pastimes of mankind go to the disturbance of that happy 
state of tranquillity — that Otiwm, as Horace terms it, which be 
says is the object of all men's prayers, whether preferred from sea or 
land ; and that the undisturbed repose, of which we are so tenacious 
when duty or necessity compels us to abandon it, is precisely what 
we long to exchange for a state of excitation, aa soon aa we may 
prolong it at our own pleasure. Briefly, you have only to say to a 
man, " remain at rest," and yon instantly inspire the love of labour. 
The sportsman toils like his gamekeeper, the master of the pack takes 
as severe exercise as his whipper-in, the statesman or politician 
drudges more than the professional lawyer; and, to come to my own 
case, the volunteer author subjects himself to the risk of painful 
criticism, and the assured certainty of mental and manual labour, 
just as completely as his needy brother, whose necessities compel him 
to assume the pen. 

These reflections have been suggested by an annunciation on the 
part of Janet, " that the little Gillie-whitefoot was come from the 
printing-office," 

" Gillie -11 ackfoot you should call him, Janet," was my response, 
" for he is neither more nor less than an imp of the devil, come to 
torment me for copy, for so the printers call a supply of manuscript 
for the press,'' 
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" Now, Cot foigie your honour/' said Janet ; " for it is no like your 
ainsell to give such names to a faitherless bairn. 19 

" I have got nothing else to give him, Janet — he must wait a 
little." 

"Then I have got some breakfast to give the bit gillie,* said 
Janet; "and he can wait by the fireside in the kitchen till your 
honour 's ready ; and cood enough for the like of him, if he was to 
wait your honour's pleasure all day." 

" But, Janet/' said I to my little, active superintendent, on her 
return to the parlour, after having made her hospitable arrangements, 
" I begin to find this writing our Chronicles is rather more tiresome 
than I expected, for here comes this little fellow to ask for manu- 
script — that is, for something to print — and I have got none to give 
him." 

" Your honour can be at nae loss ; I have seen you write fast and 
fast enough ; and for subjects, you have the whole Highlands to write 
about, and I am sure you know a hundred tales better than that about 
Hamish MacTavish, for it was but about a young cateran and an auld 
carline, when all 's done ; and if they had burned the rudas queen for 
a witch, I am thinking, maybe, they would not have tyned their coals 
— and her to gar her neer-do-weel son shoot a gentleman Cameron! 
I am third cousin to the Camerons myself — my blood warms to them. 
And if you want to write about deserters, I am sure there were 
deserters enough on the top of Arthur's Seat, when the MacBaas 
broke out, and on that woeful day beside Leith Pier — Ohonari!" 

Here Janet began to weep, and to wipe her eyes with her apron. 
For my part, the idea I wanted was supplied, but I hesitated to make 
use of it. Topics, like times, are apt to become common by frequent 
use. It is only an ass like Justice Shallow who would pitch upon 
the over-scutched tunes which the carmen whistled, and try to pass 
them off as his fancies and his good-nights. Now the Highlands, 
though formerly a rich mine for original matter, are, as my friend 
Mrs. Bethune Baliol warned me, in some degree worn out by the 
incessant labour of modern romancers and novelists, who, finding in 
those remote regions primitive habits and manners, have vainly 
imagined that the public can never tire of them; and so kilted 
Highlanders are to be found as frequently, and nearly of as genuine 
descent, on the shelves of a circulating library as at a Caledonian 
ball. Much might have been made at an earlier time out of the 
history of a Highland regiment, and the singular revolution of ideas 
which must have taken place in the minds of those who composed 
it, when exchanging their native hills for the battle-fields of the 
Continent, and their BimpU^ii^ftom^Axsi^mdoUtit domestic habits, 
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for the regular exertions demanded by modern discipline. Bat the 
market is forestalled. There is Mm. Chant of Laggan has drawn the 
manners, customs, and superstitions of the mountains in their natural 
unsophisticated state ;t and my friend, General Stewart of Garth, J 
in giving the real history of the Highland regiments, has rendered 
any attempt to fill up the sketch with fancy colouring extremely rash 
and precarious. Yet I, too, have still a lingering fancy to odd a stone 
to the cairn ; and without calling in imagination to aid the impres- 
sions of juvenile recollection, I may just attempt to embody one or 
two scenes illustrative of the Highland character, and which belong . 
peculiarly to the Chbonigles o» tax Canokgatb, to the grey-headed 
eld of whom they are as familiar as to Chrystal Croftangry. Yet I 
will not go back to the days of clanship and claymores. Have at you, 
gentle reader, with a tale of Two Dbotxrs. An oyster may be crossed 
in love, says the gentle Tilbnrina — and a drover may be touched on 
a point of honour, says the Chronicler of the Canongate. 

^ L*tlertfromtluMou*ietiu, 3 Tola.— Buayitm His SujwriiW™ of Ou RigtOandin— 
Tht H(y Manda-i, a*d oOltt Pom*, Ac 

t The gallant Hid amiable lathor of the BUtaty oj l\c HigMand RtgimmU, la whole 
glorious i=rvlceu bis Dim dure had been great, went oat Governor of St. Lucia, in 1828, 
■od died la tint lalnd oa the isth of December, IBM— uo man man regretted, or 
psihipt h J ■ wider circla of mends sad aoqaiintsuce. 
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THE TWO DROVERS. 



CHAPTER I. 

§T was the day after Douce Fair when my story commences. It 
had been a brisk market ; several dealers had attended from the 
northern and midland counties in England, and English money 
had flown so merrily about as to gladden the hearts of the Highland 
farmers. Many large droves were about to set off foi England, under 
the protection of their owners, or of the topsmen whom they em- 
ployed in the tedious, laborious, and responsible office of driving the 
cattle for many hundred miles, from the market where they had been 
purchased, to the fields or farm-yards where they were to be fattened 
for the shambles. 

The Highlanders, in particular, are masters of this difficult trade 
of driving, which seems to suit them as well as the trade of war. It 
affords exercise for all their habits of patient endurance and active 
exertion. They are required to know perfectly the drove-roads, 
which lie over the wildest tracts of the country, and to avoid as much 
as possible the highways, which distress .the feet of the bullocks, and 
the turnpikes, which annoy the spirit of the drover ; whereas, on the 
broad green or grey track, which leads across the pathless moor, the 
herd not only move at ease and without taxation, but, if they mind 
their business, may pick np a mouthful of food by the way. At 
night, the drovers usually sleep along with their cattle, let the weather 
be what it will; and many of these hardy men do not once rest 
under a roof during a journey on foot from Lochaber to Lincolnshire. 
They are paid very highly, for the trust reposed is of the last impor- 
tance, as it depends on their prudence, vigilance, and honesty, 
whether the cattle reach the final market in good order, and afford a 
profit to the grazier. But as they maintain &8mMta»«!h'&Ka wo. 
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expense, they are especially economical in that particular. At the 
period we apeak of, a Highland drover wu victualled for hia long and 
toilsome journey with a few hsndfula of oatmeal and two or three 
onionu, renewed from time 
to time, and a ram'a horn 
AVA . filled with whisky, which 

',■.'•■'■ ', . . he need regularly, butspar- 

iyV\\ '"R'Ti every night and 
v\\)A \ morning. His dirk, or 




beneath the arm, or by the 
folds of the plaid, was hia 
only weapon, excepting the 
cudgel with which lis 
directed the movements of 
the cattle. A Highlander 
was never so happy as on these occasions. There waa a variety in 
the whole journey, which exercised the Celt's natural curiosity and 
love of motion ; there were the constant change of place and scene, 
the petty adventures incidental to the traffic, and the intercourse 
with the various farmers, graziers, and traders, intermingled with 
occasional merry-makings, not the less acceptable to Donald that 
they were void of expense ; and there was the consciousness of 
superior skill; for the Highlander, a child amongst flocks, is a 
prince amongst herds, and his natural habits induce him to disdain 
the shepherd's slothful life, so that he feels himself nowhere more 
at home than when following a gallant drove of his country cattle 
in the character of their guardian. 

Of the number who left Doune in the morning, and with the put' 
pose we have described, not a Glunami* of them all cocked his bonnet 
more briskly, or gartered his tartan hose under knee over a pair of 
more promising spiogs (legs), than did Robin Oig M'Combich, called 
familiarly Robin 0% that is Young, or the Lesser, Robin. Though 
small of stature, as the epithet Oig implies, and not very strongly 
limbed, he was as light and alert as one of the deer of his mountains. 
He had an elasticity of step, which, in the course of a long march, 
made many a stout fellow envy him ; and the manner in which he 
busked his plaid and adjusted hia bonnet, argued a consciousness that 
so smart a John Highland man as himself would not pass unnoticed 
among the Lowland lasses. The rnddy cheek, red lips, and white 
teeth, set off a countenance which had gained, by exposure to tbc 
weather, ft healthful and dax&v t*XW ftvtu, ft.-TO.v&t^.W*. If Robin 
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Oig did not laugh, or even smile frequently, as, indeed, is not the 
practice among his countrymen, his bright eyes usually gleamed from 
under his bonnet with an expression of cheerfulness ready to be 
turned into mirth. 

The departure of Robin Oig was an incident in the little town, 
in and near which he had many friends, male and female. He was 
a topping person in his way, transacted considerable business on his 
own behalf, and was intrusted by the best farmers in the Highlands, 
in preference to any other drover in that district. He might have 
increased his business to any extent had he condescended to manage 
it by deputy ; but except a lad or two, sister's sons of his own, Robin 
rejected the idea of assistance, conscious, perhaps, how much his 
refutation depended upon his attending in person to the practical 
discharge of his duty in every instance. He remained, therefore, 
contented with the highest premium given to persons of his descrip- 
tion, and comforted himself with the hopes that a few journeys to 
England might enable him to conduct business on his own account, 
in a manner becoming his birth. For Robin Gig's father, Lachlan 
M'Combich (or $on of my friend, his actual clan-surname being 
M'Gregor), had been so called by the celebrated Rob Roy, because of 
the particular friendship which had subsisted between the grandsire 
of Robin and that renowned cateran. Some people even say, that 
Robin Oig derived his Christian name from one as renowned in the 
wilds of Lochlomond as ever was his namesake Robin Hood in the 
precincts of merry Sherwood. " Of such ancestry," as James Boswell 
says, "who would not be proud?" Robin Oig was proud accord- 
ingly ; but his frequent visits to England and to the Lowlands had 
given him tact enough to know that pretensions which still gave 
him a little right to distinction in his own lonely glen, might be both 
obnoxious and ridiculous if preferred elsewhere. The pride of birth, 
therefore, was, like the miser's treasure, the secret subject of his 
contemplation, but never exhibited to strangers as a subject of 
boasting. 

Many were the words of gratulation and good-luck which were 
bestowed on Robin Oig. The judges commended his drove, especially 
Robin's own property, which were the best of them. Some thrust 
out their snuff-mulls for the parting pinch-— others tendered the 
dochran-dorroch, or parting cup. All cried — u Good-luck travel out 
with you and come home with you. Give you luck in the Saxon 
market — brave notes in the leabhar~dhu" (black pocket-book), " and 
plenty of English gold in the sporrcm" (pouch of goat-skin). 

The bonny lasses made their adieus more modestly, and more 
than one, it was said, would have given her beat brooch, ta \& 
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certain that it was upon her that his eye last rested as he turned 
towards the road. 

Robin Oig had just given the preliminary "Hoo-hoo!" to urge 
forward the loiterers of the drove, when there was a cry behind him. 

"Stay, Robin — bide a blink. Here is Janet of Tomahourich — 
auld Janet, your father's sister." 

" Plague on her, for an auld Highland witch and spaewife," said a 
farmer from the Carse of Stirling ; "she'll cast some of her cantrips 
on the cattle.' 1 

" She canna do that," said another sapient of the same profession — 
" Robin Oig is no the lad to leave any of them, without tying Saint 
Mungo's knot on their tails, and that will put to her speed the best 
witch that ever flew over Dimayet upon a broomstick." 

It may not be indifferent to the reader to know, that the Highland 
cattle are peculiarly liable to be taken, or infected, by spells and 
witchcraft ; which judicious people guard against, by knitting knots 
of peculiar complexity on the tuft of hair which terminates the 
animal's tail. 

But the old woman who was the object of the farmer's suspicion 
seemed only busied about the drover, without paying any attention 
to the drove. Robin, on the contrary, appeared rather impatient of 
her presence. 

" What auld-world fancy," he said, "has brought you so early from 
the ingle-side this morning, Muhme ? I am sure I bid you good 
even, and had your God-speed, last night." 

" And left me more siller than the useless old woman will use till 
you come back again, bird of my bosom," said the sibyl. " But it is 
little I would care for the food that nourishes me, or the fire that 
warms me, or for God's blessed sun itself, if aught but weal should 
happen to the grandson of my father. So let me walk the deasil 
round you, that you may go safe out into the foreign land and come 
safe home." 

Robin Oig stopped, half embarrassed, half-laughing, and signing 
to those near that he only complied with the old woman to soothe 
her humour. In the meantime, she traced around him, with waver- 
ing steps, the propitiation, which some have thought has been derived 
from the Druidical mythology. It consists, as is well known, in the 
person who makes the deasil walking three times round the person 
who is the object of the ceremony, taking care to move according to 
the course of the sun. At once, however, she stopped short, and 
exclaimed, in a voice of alarm and horror, " Grandson of my father, 
there is blood on your hand." 

"Hash, for God's sake, aunt}' «k& ^Vatl Q\%\ " you will bring 
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more trouble on yourself with this Taishataragh" (second sight) 
" than you will be able to get out of for many a day." 

The old woman only repeated, with a ghastly look, "There is 
blood on your hand, and it is English blood. The blood of the Gael 
is richer and redder. Let us see — let us " 

Ere Robin Oig could prevent her, which, indeed, could only have 
been done by positive violence, so hasty and peremptory were her 
proceedings, she had drawn from his side the dirk which lodged in 
the folds of his plaid, and held it up, exclaiming, although the 
weapon gleamed clear and bright in the sun, " Blood, blood — 
Saxon blood again. Robin Oig M'Combich, go not this day to 
Ed gland!" 

" Prutt trutt," answered Robin Oig, u that will never do neither — 
it would be next thing to running the country. For shame, Muhme — 
give me the dirk. You cannot tell by the colour the difference 
betwixt the blood of a black bullock and a white one, and you speak 
of knowing Saxon from Gaelic blood. All men have their blood 
from Adam, Muhme. Give me my skene-dhu, and let me go on my 
road. I should have been half-way to Stirling Brig by this time. 
Give me my dirk, and let me go." 

" Never will I give it to you," said the old woman — " never will I 
quit my hold of your plaid, unless you promise me not to wear that 
unhappy weapon." 

The women around him urged him also, saying few of his aunt's 
words fell to the ground ; and as the Lowland farmers continued to 
look moodily on the scene, Robin Oig determined to close it at any 
sacrifice. 

" Well, then," said the young drover, giving the scabbard of the 
weapon to Hugh Morrison, " you Lowlanders care nothing for these 
freats. Keep my dirk for me. I cannot give it you, because it was 
my father's ; but your drove follows ours, and I am content it should 
be in your keeping, not in mine. Will this do, Muhme?" 

" It must," said the old woman — " that is, if the Lowlander is mad 
enough to carry the knife." 

The strong westlandman laughed aloud. 

" Good wife," said he, " I am Hugh Morrison from Glenae, come of 
the Manly Morrisons of auld langsyne, that never took short weapon 
against a man in their lives. And neither needed they. They had 
their broadswords, and I have this bit supple," showing a formidable 
cudgel — " for dirking ower the board, I leave that to John Highland- 
man. Ye needna snort, none of you Highlanders, and you in 
especial, Robin. I'll keep the bit knife, if you are feared for the 
auld spaewife's tale, and give it back to you whence,* ^wxto&S.^* 
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Robin was not particularly pleased with some part of Hugh 
Morrison's speech ; but he had learned in his travels more patience 
than belonged to his Highland constitution originally, and he 
accepted the service of the descendant of the Manly Morrisons, 
without finding fault with the rather depreciating manner in which 
it was offered. 

" If he had not had his morning in his head, and been but a 
Dumfriesshire hog into the boot, he would have spoken more like a 
gentleman. But you cannot have more of a sow than a grumph. 
It's shame my father's knife should ever slash a haggis for the like 
of him." 

Thus saying (but saying it in Gaelic), Robin drove on his cattle, 
and waved farewell to all behind him. He was in the greater haste, 
because he expected to join at Falkirk a comrade and brother in 
profession, with whom he proposed to travel in company. 

Robin Gig's chosen friend was a young Englishman, Harry Wake- 
field by name, well known at every northern market, and in his way 
as much famed and honoured as our Highland driver of bullocks. 
He was nearly six feet high, gallantly formed to keep the rounds at 
Smithfield, or maintain the ring at a wrestling match ; and although 
he might have been overmatched, perhaps, among the regular 
professors of the Fancy, yet, as a yokel or rustic, or a chance 
customer, he was able to give a bellyful to any amateur of the 
pugilistic art. Doncaster races saw him in his glory, betting his 
guinea, and generally successfully ; nor was there a main fought in 
Yorkshire, the feeders being persons of celebrity, at which he was 
not to be seen, if business permitted. But though a sprack lad, and 
fond of pleasure and its haunts, Harry Wakefield was steady, and not 
the cautious Robin Oig M'Combich himself was more attentive to 
the main chance. His holidays were holidays indeed ; but his days 
of work were dedicated to steady and persevering labour. In 
countenance and temper, Wakefield was the model of Old England's 
merry yeomen, whose clothyard shafts, in so many hundred battles, 
asserted her superiority over the nations, and whose good sabres, in 
our own time, are her cheapest and most assured defence. His mirth 
was readily excited; for, strong in limb and constitution, and 
fortunate in circumstances, he was disposed to be pleased with every- 
thing about him; and such difficulties as he might occasionally 
encounter, were, to a man of his energy, rather matter of amusement 
than serious annoyance. With all the merits of a sanguine temper, 
our young English drover was not without his defects. He was 
irascible, sometimes to the verge of being quarrelsome ; and perhaps 
not the less inclined to \mn% \i\» &s<£\ta& to *. Y^s£listic decision, 
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because he found few antagonists able to stand up to him in the 
boxing ring. 

It is difficult to say how Harry Wakefield and Robin Oig first 
became intimates; but it is certain a close acquaintance had taken 
place betwixt them, although they had apparently few common 
subjects of conversation or of interest, so soon as their talk ceased to 
be of bullocks. Robin Oig, indeed, spoke the English language 
rather imperfectly upon any other topics but stots and kyloes, and 
Harry Wakefield could never bring his broad Yorkshire tongue to 
utter a single word of Qaelic. It was in vain Robin spent a whole 
morning, during a walk over Minch Moor, in attempting to teach his 
companion to utter, with true precision, the shibboleth Llhu, which 
is the Gaelic for calf. From Traquair to Murder-cairn, the hill rung 
with the discordant attempts of the Saxon upon the unmanageable 
monosyllable, and the heartfelt laugh which followed every failure. 
They had, however, better modes of awakening the echoes; for 
Wakefield could sing many a ditty to the praise of Moll, Susan, and 
Cicely, and Robin Oig had a particular gift at whistling interminable 
pibrochs through all their involutions, and, what was more agreeable 
to his companion's southern ear, knew many of the northern airs, 
both lively and pathetic, to which Wakefield learned to pipe a bass. 
Thus, though Robin could hardly have comprehended his companion's 
stories about horse-racing, and cock-fighting, or fox-hunting, and 
although his own legends of clan-fights and creaghs, varied with talk 
of Highland goblins and fairy folk, would have been caviare to his 
companion, they contrived nevertheless to find a degree of pleasure 
in each other's company, which had for three years back induced 
them to join company and travel together, when the direction of 
their journey permitted. Each, indeed, found his advantage in this 
companionship ; for where could the Englishman have found a guide 
through the Western Highlands like Robin Oig M'Combich? and 
when they were on what Harry called the right side of the Border, 
his patronage, which was extensive, and his purse, which was heavy, 
were at all times at the service of his Highland friend, and on many 
occasions his liberality did him genuine yeoman's service. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Were ever two such loving Mends ! 

How could they disagree ? 
O thus it was, he loved him dear. 

And thought how to requite him, 
And having no friend left but he, ^ 

He did resolve to fight him. 

Duke upon Duke. 

The pair of Mends had traversed with their usual cordiality the grassy 
wilds of Liddesdale, and crossed the opposite part of Cumberland, 
emphatically called The Waste. In these solitary regions, the cattle 
under the charge of our drovers derived their subsistence chiefly by 
picking their food as they went along the drove-road, or sometimes 
by the tempting opportunity of a start and owerlowp, or invasion of 
the neighbouring pasture, where an occasion presented itself. But 
now the scene changed before them ; they were descending towards 
a fertile and enclosed country, where no such liberties could be taken 
with impunity, or without a previous arrangement and bargain with 
the possessors of the ground. This was more especially the case as a 
great northern fair was upon the eve of taking place, where both the 
Scotch and English drover expected to dispose of a part of their cattle, 
which it was desirable to produce in the market, rested and in good 
order. Fields were therefore difficult to be obtained, and only upon 
high terms. This necessity occasioned a temporary separation 
betwixt the two friends, who went to bargain, each as he could, 
for the separate accommodation of his herd. Unhappily, it chanced 
that both of them, unknown to each other, thought of bargaining for 
the ground they wanted on the property of a country gentleman of 
some fortune, whose estate lay in the neighbourhood. The English 
drover applied to the bailiff on the property, who was known to him. 
It chanced that the Cumbrian squire, who had entertained some 
suspicions of his manager's honesty, was taking occasional measures 
to ascertain how far they were well-founded, and had desired that 
any enquiries about his enclosures, with a view to occupy them for a 
temporary purpose, should be referred to himself. As, however, Mr. 
Ireby had gone the day before upon a journey of some miles' distance 
to the northward, the bailiff chose to consider the check upon his 
full powers as for the time removed, and concluded that he should 
best consult his master's interest, and perhaps his own, in making an 
agreement with Harry Wakefield. Meanwhile, ignorant of what his 
comrade was doing, Rubin QV&, on \i\a «&&&, <&&&.<&<! to be overtaken 
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by a good-looking, smart little man upon a pony, most knowingly 
hogged and cropped, as was then the fashion, the rider wearing 
tight leather breeches, and long-necked bright spurs. This cavalier 
asked one or two pertinent questions about markets and the price of 
stock. So Robin, seeing him a weii-judging, civil gentleman, took 
the freedom to ask him whether he could let him know if there was 
any grass-land to be let in that neighbourhood for the temporary 
accommodation of his drove. He could not have put the question 
to more willing ears. The gentleman of the buckskins was the 
proprietor with whose bailiff Harry Wakefield had dealt, or was in 
the act of dealing. 

"Thou art in good luck, my canny Scot," said Mr. Ireby, "to 
have spoken to me, for I see thy cattle have done their day's work, 
and I have at my disposal the only field within three miles that is to 
be let in these parts." 

" The drove can pe gang two, three, four miles very pratty weel 
indeed," said the cautious Highlander ; " put what would his honour 
be axing for the peasts pe the head, if she was to tak the park for twa 
or three days V 

" We won't differ, Sawney, if you let me have six stots for winterers, 
in the way of reason." 

" And which peasts would your honour pe for having V 

"Why — let me see — the two black — the dun one — yon doddy — 
him with the twisted horn — the brockit. How much by the head 1" 

"Ah," said Robin, your honour is a shudge — a real shudge. I 
conldna have set off the pest six peasts petter mysell, me that ken 
them as if they were my pairns, puir things." 

" Well, how much per head, Sawney V continued Mr. Ireby. 

" It was high markets at Doune and Falkirk," answered Robin. 

And thus the conversation proceeded until they had agreed on the 
prix jusU for the bullocks, the Squire throwing in the temporary 
accommodation of the enclosure for the cattle into the boot, and 
Robin making, as he thought, a very good bargain, provided the 
grass was but tolerable. The Squire walked his pony alongside of the 
drove, partly to show him the way, and see him put into possession 
of the field, and partly to learn the latest news of the northern 
markets. 

They arrived at the field, and the pasture seemed excellent. But 
what was their surprise when they saw the bailiff quietly inducting 
the cattle of Harry Wakefield into the grassy Goshen which had just 
been assigned to those of Robin Oig M'Combich by the proprietor 
himaAlf \ Squire Ireby set spurs to his horse, dashed up to his ser- 
vant, and learning what had passed between the \>axU&& % hris&x 
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informed the English drover that his bailiff had let the ground 
without his authority, and that he might seek grass for his cattle 
wherever he would, since he was to get none there. At the same 
time he rebuked his servant severely for having transgressed his 
commands, and ordered him instantly to assist in ejecting the 
hungry and weary cattle of Harry Wakefield, which were just 
beginning to enjoy a meal of unusual plenty, and to introduce those 
of his comrade, whom the English drover now began to consider as a 
rival. 

The feelings which arose in Wakefield's mind would have induced 
him to resist Mr. Ireby's decision; but every Englishman has a 
tolerably accurate sense of law and justice, and John Fleecebumpkin, 
the bailiff, having acknowledged that he had exceeded his commission, 
Wakefield saw nothing else for it than to collect his hungry and dis- 
appointed charge, and drive them on to seek quarters elsewhere. 
Robin Oig saw what had happened with regret, and hastened to offer 
to his English friend to share with him the disputed possession. Bat 
Wakefield's pride was severely hurt, and he answered disdainfully, 
" Take it all, man — take it all — never make two bites of a cherry— 
thou canst talk over the gentry, and blear a plain man's eye. Oat 
upon you, man — I would not kiss any man's dirty latchets for leave 
to bake in his oven." 

Robin Oig, sorry but not surprised at his comrade's displeasure, 
hastened to entreat his friend to wait but an hour till he had gone to 
the Squire's house to receive payment for the cattle he had sold, and 
he would come back and help him to drive the cattle into some con- 
venient place of rest, and explain to him the whole mistake they had 
both of them fallen into. But the Englishman continued indignant : 
" Thou hast been selling, hast thou ? Ay, ay — thou is a cunning lad 
for kenning the hours of bargaining. Go to the devil with thyself, 
for I will ne'er see thy fause loon's visage again — thou should be 
ashamed to look me in the face." 

" I am ashamed to look no man in the face," said Robin Oig, some- 
thing moved ; " and, moreover, I will look you in the face this blessed 
day, if you will bide at the clachan down yonder." 

"Mayhap you had as well keep away," said his comrade; and 
turning his back on his former friend, he collected his unwilling 
associates, assisted by the bailiff, who took some real and some affected 
interest in seeing Wakefield accommodated. 

After spending some time in negotiating with more than one of 

the neighbouring farmers, who could not, or would not, afford the 

accommodation desired, Henry Wakefield at last, and in his necessity, 

accomplished his point by mean* oi \ta^\a.u$\at\ <& \fo& «lahouse at 
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which Robin Oig and he had agreed to pass the night when they first 
separated from each other. Mine host was content to let him tarn 
his cattle on a piece of barren moor, at a price little less than the 
bailiff had asked for the disputed enclosure ; and the wretchedness of 
the pasture, as well as the price paid for it, were set down as exaggera- 
tions of the breach of faith and friendship of his Scottish crony. This 
turn of Wakefield's passions was encouraged by the bailiff (who had 
his own reasons for being offended against poor Robin, as having 
been the unwitting cause of his falling into disgrace with his master), 
as well as by the innkeeper and two or three chance guests, who 
stimulated the drover in his resentment against his quondam asso- 
ciate — some from the ancient grudge against the Scots, which, when 
it exists anywhere, is to be found lurking in the Border counties, and 
some from the general love of mischief which characterises mankind 
in all ranks of life, to the honour of Adam's children be it spoken. 
Good John Barleycorn, also, who always heightens and exaggerates 
the prevailing passions, be they angry or kindly, was not wanting in 
his offices on this occasion ; and confusion to false friends and hard 
masters was pledged in more than one tankard. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Ireby found some amusement in detaining 
the northern drover at his ancient hall. He caused a cold round of 
beef to be placed before the Scot in the butler's pantry, together with 
a foaming tankard of home-brewed, and took pleasure in seeing the 
hearty appetite with which these unwonted edibles were discussed 
by Robin Oig M ( Oombich. The Squire himself, lighting his pipe, 
compounded between his patrician dignity and his love of agricultural 
gossip by walking up and down while he conversed with his guest. 

" I passed another drove," said the Squire, " with one of your 
countrymen behind them — they were something less beasts than 
your drove, doddies most of them — a big man was with them — none 
of your kilts though, but a decent pair of breeches. D' ye know who 
he may be ? w 

" Hout ay — that might, could, and would be Hughie Morrison — 
I didna think he could hae peen sae weel up. He has made a day 
on us ; but his Argyleshires will have wearied shanks. How far was 
he pehind ?" 

" I think about six or seven miles, 19 answered the Squire, " for I 
passed them at the Christenbury Crag, and I overtook you at the 
Hollan Bush. If his beasts be leg-weary, he will be maybe selling 
bargains." 

" Na, na, Hughie Morrison is no the man for pargains — ye maun 
come to some Highland body like Robin Oig hersell for the like of 
these — put I maun pe wishing you goot night, and. torcc&i ^UWxv\s.\ 
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alane ane, and I maun down to the Clachan to see if the lad Harry 
Waakfelt is out of his humdudgeons yet" 

The party at the alehouse were still in full talk, and the treachery 
of Robin Oig still the theme of conversation, when the supposed 
culprit entered the apartment His arrival, as usually happens in 
such a case, put an instant stop to the discussion of which he had 
furnished the subject, and he was received by the company assembled 
with that chilling silence which, more than a thousand exclamations, 
tells an intruder that he is unwelcome. Surprised and offended, but 
not appalled by the reception which he experienced, Robin entered 
with an undaunted and even a haughty air, attempted no greeting, 
as he saw he was received with none, and placed himself by the side 
of the fire, a little apart from a table, at which Harry Wakefield, the 
bailiff, and two or three other persons, were seated. The ample 
Cumbrian kitchen would have afforded plenty of room, even for a 
larger separation. 

Robin, thus seated, proceeded to light his pipe, and call for a pint 
of twopenny. 

" We have no twopence ale," answered Ralph He&kett the land- 
lord ; " but as thou find'st thy own tobacco, it's like thou mayst find 
thy own liquor too — it 's the wont of thy country, I wot" 

"Shame, goodman," said the landlady, a blithe bustling house- 
wife, hastening herself to supply the guest with liquor — "thou 
knowest well enow what the strange man wants, and it 's thy trade 
to be civil, man. Thou shouldst know, that if the Scot likes a small 
pot, he pays a sure penny." 

Without taking any notice of this nuptial dialogue, the Highlander 
took the flagon in his hand, and, addressing the company generally, 
drank the interesting toast of "Good markets" to the party 
assembled. 

" The better that the wind blew fewer dealers from the north, 9 
said one of the farmers, " and fewer Highland runts to eat up the 
English meadows." 

" Saul of my pody, put you are wrang there, my friend," answered 
Robin, with composure ; " it is your fat Englishmen that eat up our 
Scots cattle, puir thing8. ,, 

"I wish there was a summat to eat up their drovers," said 
another ; " a plain Englishman canna make bread within a kenning 
of them." 

" Or an honest servant keep his master's favour, but they will come 
sliding in between him and the sunshine," said the bailiff. 

" If these pe jokes," said Robin Oig, with the same composure, 
" there is ower mony y&ea u\>oxl ona \&&&" 
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" It is no joke, but downright earnest/' said the bailiff. " Harkye, 
Mr. Robin Ogg, or whatever is your name, it 'a right we should tell 
yon that we are ail of one opinion, and that is, that you, Mr. Robin 
Ogg, have behaved to our Mend Mr. Harry Wakefield here, like a 
raff and a blackguard." 

" Nae doubt, nae doubt," answered Robin, with great composure ; 
"and you are a set of very pretty judges, for whose prains or 
pehaviour I wad not gie a pinch of sneeshing. If Mr. Harry Waak- 
felt kens where he is wranged, he kens where he may be righted. 11 

"He speaks truth," said Wakefield, who had listened to what 
passed, divided between the offence which he had taken at Robin's 
late behaviour, and the revival of his habitual feelings of regard. 

He now rose, and went towards Robin, who got up from his seat 
as he approached, and held out his hand. 

"That's right, Harry — go it — serve him out," resounded on all 
sides — " tip him the nailer — show him the mill." 

u Hold your peace all of you, and be ," said Wakefield ; and 

then addressing his comrade, he took him by the extended hand, 
with something alike of respect and defiance. " Robin," he said, 
" thou hast used me ill enough this day ; but if you mean, like a 
frank fellow, to shake hands, and take a tussle for love on the sod, 
why, I'll forgive thee, man, and we shall be better friends than ever." 

" And would it not be petter to be cood friends without more of 
the matter ?" said Robin ; " we will be much petter friendships with 
our panes hale than proken." 

Harry Wakefield dropped the hand of his friend, or rather threw 
it from him, 

'<< I did not think I had been keeping company for three years with 
a coward." 

" Coward pelongs to none of my name," said Robin, whose eyes 
began to kindle, but keeping the command of his temper. " It was 
no coward's legs or hands, Harry Waakfeit, that drew you out of the 
fords of Frew, when you was drifting ower the plack rock, and every 
eel in the river expected his share of you." 

" And that is true enough, too," said the Englishman, struck by 
the appeal. 

"Adzooks!" exclaimed the bailiff — "sure Harry Wakefield, the 
nattiest lad at Whitson Tryst, Wooler Fair, Carlisle Sands, or 
Stagshaw Bank, is not going to show white feather? Ah, this comes 
of living so long with kilts and bonnets — men forget the use of their 
daddies." 

" I may teach you, Master Fleecebumpkin, that I have not lost the 
use of mine," said Wakefield, and then, went on. " T&& -<*$! \&wst 
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do, Robin. We mutt have a turn-up, or we shall be the talk of the 
country-side. Ill be d d if I hurt thee — 111 put on the gloves 
gin thou like. Come, stand forward like a man." 

"To pe peaten like a dog, 19 said Robin; "is there any reason in 
that ? If you think I have done you wrong, 111 go before your shudge, 
though I neither know his law nor his language." 

A general cry of "No, no— no law — no lawyer! a bellyful and be 
friends, 1 ' was echoed by the bystanders. 

" But, 19 continued Robin, " if I am to fight, I have no skill to fight 
like a jackanapes, with hands and nails." 

" How would you fight then V said his antagonist ; "though I am 
thinking it would be hard to bring you to the scratch anyhow/ 

" I would fight with proadswords, and sink point on the first plood 
drawn — like a gentlemans." 

A loud shout of laughter followed the proposal, which indeed had 
rather escaped from poor Robin's swelling heart, than been the dictate 
of his sober judgment. 

" Gentlemen, quotha 1" was echoed on all sides, with a shout of 
unextinguishable laughter; "a very pretty gentleman, God wot 
Canst get two swords for the gentlemen to fight with, Ralph 
Heskett 1* 

" No, but I can send to the armoury at Carlisle, and lend them two 
forks, to be making shift with in the meantime." 

" Tush, man," said another, " the bonny Scots come into the 
world with the blue bonnet on their heads, and dirk and pistol at 
their belt." 

" Best send post," said Mr. Fleecebumpkin, " to the Squire of 
Corby Castle, to come and stand second to the gentleman." 

In the midst of this torrent of general ridicule, the Highlander 
instinctively griped beneath the folds of his plaid. 

" But it's better not," he said in his own language. " A hundred 
curses on the swine-eaters, who know neither decency nor civility 1" 

" Make room, the pack of you," he said, advancing to the door. 

But his former friend interposed his sturdy bulk, and opposed his 
leaving the house ; and when Robin Oig attempted to make his way 
by force, he hit him down on the floor, with as much ease as a boy 
bowls down a nine-pin. 

" A ring, a ring ! " was now shouted, until the dark rafters, and 
the hams that hung on them, trembled again, and the very platters 
on the bvnk clattered against each other. "Well done, Harry"— 
" Give it him home, Harry " — " Take care of him now — he sees his 
own blood V 
Such were the exclamations, "tAmX* M2&* l&^vutat % starting from 
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the ground, all bis coldness and caution lost in frantic rage, sprung 
at his antagonist with the fury, the activity, and the vindictive 
purpose of an incensed tiger-cat. But when could rage encounter 
science and temper ? Robin Oig again went down in the unequal 
contest ; and as the blow was necessarily a severe one, he lay 
motionless on the floor of the kitchen. The landlady ran to offer 
some aid, but Mr. Fleecebumpkin would not permit her to approach. 

" Let him alone," he said, " he will come to within time, and come 
up to the scratch again. He has not got half his broth yet." 

" He has got all I mean to give him, though," said his antagonist, 
whose heart began to relent towards his old associate ; " and I would 
rather by half give the rest to yourself, Mr. Fleecebumpkin, for you 
pretend to know a thing or two, and Robin had not art enough even 
to peel before setting to, but fought with his plaid dangling about 
him. Stand up, Robin, my man ! all friends now ; and let me hear 
the man that will speak a word against you or your country, for your 
sake." 

Robin Oig was still under the dominion of his passion, and eager 
to renew the onset ; but being withheld on the one side by the peace- 
making Dame Heskett, and on the other, aware that Wakefield 
no longer meant to renew the combat, his fury sunk into gloomy 
sullenness. 

"Come, come, never grudge so much at it, man," said the brave- 
spirited Englishman, with the placability of his country, "shake 
hands, and we will be better friends than ever." 

" Friends !" exclaimed Robin Oig, with strong emphasis — "friends ! 
—never. Look to yourself, Harry Waakfelt." 

" Then the curse of Cromwell on your proud Scots stomach, as the 
man says in the play, and you may do your worst, and be d— d ; 
for one man can say nothing more to another after a tussle, than that 
he is sorry for it." 

On these terms the friends parted ; Robin Oig drew out, in silence, 
a piece of money, threw it on the table, and then left the alehouse. 
But turning at the door, he shook his hand at Wakefield, pointing 
with his forefinger upwards, in a manner which might imply either 
a threat or a caution. He then disappeared in the moonlight. 

Some words passed after his departure between the bailiff, who 
piqued himself on being a little of a bully, and Harry Wakefield, 
who, with generous inconsistency, was now not indisposed to begin 
a new combat in defence of Robin Oig^s reputation, *' although he 
could not use his daddies like an Englishman, as it did not come 
natural to him." But Dame Heskett prevented this second quarrel 
from coming to a head by her peremptory mtetfewtoRfc. ^Tbsstfe 
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should be no more fighting in her house," she said; "there had 
been too much already. And you, Mr. Wakefield, may live to 
learn," she added, " what it is to make a deadly enemy ont of a 
good friend." 

" Pshaw, dame ! Robin Oig is an honest fellow, and will never 
keep malice. 1 ' 

" Do not trust to that — you do not know the dour temper of the 
Scots, though you have dealt with them so often. I have a right to 
know them, my mother being a Scot." 

" And so is well seen on her daughter," said Ralph Heskett 

This nuptial sarcasm gave the discourse another turn; fresh 
customers entered the tap-room or kitchen, and others left it The 
conversation turned on the expected markets, and the report of 
prices from different parts both of Scotland and England — treaties 
were commenced, and Harry Wakefield was lucky enough to find a 
chap for a part of his drove, and at a very considerable profit; an 
event of consequence more than sufficient to blot out all remem- 
brances of the unpleasant scuffle in the earlier part of the day. Bat 
there remained one party from whose mind that recollection could 
not have been wiped away by the possession of every head of cattle 
betwixt Esk and Eden. 

This was Robin Oig M'Combich. " That I should have had no 
weapon," he said, " and for the first time in my life 1 Blighted be 
the tongue that bids the Highlander part with the dirk — the dirk— 
ha ! the English blood ! My Muhme's word — when did her word 
fall to the ground V 

The recollection of the fatal prophecy confirmed the deadly 
intention which instantly sprang up in his mind. 

" Ha ! Morrison cannot be many miles behind ; and if it were a 
hundred, what then !" 

His impetuous spirit had now a fixed purpose and motive of action, 
and he turned the light foot of his country towards the wilds, 
through which he knew, by Mr. Ireby's report, that Morrison was 
advancing. His mind was wholly engrossed by the sense of injury — 
injury sustained from a friend ; and by the desire of vengeance on 
one whom he now accounted his most bitter enemy. The treasured 
ideas of self-importance and self-opinion — of ideal birth and quality, 
had become more precious to him (like the hoard of the miser), 
because he could only enjoy them in secret. But that hoard was 
pillaged, the idols which he had secretly worshipped had been dese- 
crated and profaned. Insulted, abused, and beaten, he was no 
longer worthy, in his own opinion, of the name he bore, or the 
HnesLge which he belonged, to — TOtfft&n% ^*a> NaSk to Idm. — nothing 
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but revenge; and, as the reflection added a galling spur to every 
step, he determined it should be as sudden and signal as the offence. 

When Robin Oig left the door of the alehouse, seven or eight 
English miles at least lay between Morrison and him. The advance 
of the former was slow, limited by the sluggish pace of his cattle ; 
the last left behind him stubble-field and hedge-row, crag and dark 
heath, all glittering with frost-rime in the broad November moon- 
light, at the rate of six miles an hour. And now the distant lowing 
of Morrison's cattle is heard ; and now they are seen creeping like 
moles in size and slowness of motion on the broad face of the moor ; 
and now he meets them — passes them, and stops their conductor. 

" May good betide us," said the Southlander. " Is this you, Robin 
M'Combich, or your wraith ?" 

"It is Robin Oig M'Combich," answered the Highlander, "and it 
is not But never mind that, put pe giving me the skene-dhu." 

" What ! you are for back to the Highlands. The devil ! Have 
you selt all off before the fair 1 This beats all for quick markets." 

" I have not sold — I am not going north — may pe I will never go 
north again. Give me pack my dirk, Hugh Morrison, or there will 
pe words petween us." 

" Indeed, Robin, 1 11 be better advised before I gie it back to yon 
— it is a wanchancy weapon in a Highlandman's hand, and I am 
thinking you will be about some barns-breaking." 

"Pratt trutt! let me have my weapon," said Robin Oig, im- 
patiently. 

a Hooly and fairly," said his well-meaning friend. " I '11 tell you 
what will do better than these dirking doings. Ye ken Highlander, 
and Lowlander, and Border-men are a' ae man's bairns when you 
are over the Scots dyke. See, the Eskdale callants, and fighting 
Charlie of Liddesdale, and the Lockerby lads, and the four Dandies 
of Lu8truther, and a wheen mair grey plaids, are coming up behind ; 
and if you are wranged, there is the hand of a Manly Morrison, we'll 
see you righted, if Carlisle and Stanwiz baith took up the feud." 

" To tell you the truth," said Robin Oig, desirous of eluding the 
suspicions of his friend, "I have enlisted with a party of the 
Black Watch, and must march off to-morrow morning." 

" Enlisted ! Were you mad or drunk ? You must buy yourself 
off. I can lend you twenty notes, and twenty to that, if the drove 
sell" 

* I thank you — thank ye, Hughie ; but I go with good will the 
gate that I am going— so the dirk— the dirk !" 

* There it is for you, then, since less wunna serve. But think on 
what I was saying. Waes me, it will \>e «»xt xt&ra* Vql>&&\sc»»&*& 

U 
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Balquidder, that Robin Oig M'Combich should have ran an ill gate, 
and ta'en on/' 

" 111 news in Balquidder, indeed !" echoed poor Robin; M but Cot 
speed you, Hughie, and send you good marcats. Te winna meet 
with Robin Oig again, either at tryst or fair. 9 

So saying, he shook hastily the hand of his acquaintance, and set 
oat in the direction from which he had advanced, with the spirit of 
his former pace. 

" There is something wrang with the lad," muttered the Morrison 
to himself; "but we will maybe see better into it the morn's 
morning." 

But long ere the morning dawned, the catastrophe of our tale had 
taken place. It was two hours after the affray had happened, and it 
was totally forgotten by almost every one, when Robin Oig returned 
to Heskett's inn. The place was filled at once by various sorts of 
men, and with noises corresponding to their character. There were 
the grave low sounds of men engaged in busy traffic, with the laugh, 
the song, and the riotous jest of those who had nothing to do but to 
enjoy themselves. Among the last was Harry Wakefield, who, 
amidst a grinning group of smock-frocks, hobnailed shoes, and jolly 
English physiognomies, was trolling forth the old ditty, 

" What though my name be Roger, 
Who drives the plough and cart" — 

when he was interrupted by a well-known voice saying in a high 
and stern tone, marked by the sharp Highland accent, "Harry 
Waakfelt — if you be a man, stand up !" 

" What is the matter ? — what is it ?" the guests demanded of each 
other. 

" It is only a d— d Scotchman," said Fleecebumpkin, who was by 
this time very drunk, " whom Harry Wakefield helped to his broth 
to-day, who is now come to have his cauld hail het again." 

" Harry Waakfelt," repeated the same ominous summons, " stand 
up, if you be a man !" 

There is something in the tone of deep and concentrated passion, 
which attracts attention and imposes awe, even by the very sound. 
The guests shrunk back on every side, and gazed at the Highlander 
as he stood in the middle of them, his brows bent, and his features 
rigid with resolution. 

" I will stand up with all my heart, Robin, my boy, but it shall 
be to shake hands with you, and drink down all unkindness. It is 
not the fault of your heart, man, that you don't know how to clench 
your hands." 
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By this time he stood opposite to his antagonist; his open and 
unsuspecting look strangely contrasted with the stern purpose, , 
which gleamed wild, dark, and vindictive in the eyes of the High- 
lander. 

"'Tie not thy fault, man, that, not having the luck to be an 
Englishman, thou canst not fight more than a school-girL" 

" I can fight," answered Robin Oig sternly, but calmly, " and you 
shall know it. You, Harry Waakfelt, showed me to-day how the 
Saxon churls fight — I show you now how the Highland Dunnie- 
wassel fights." 

He seconded the word with the action, and plunged the dagger, 
which he suddenly displayed, into the broad breast of the English 
yeoman, with such fatal certainty and force, that the hilt made a 
hollow sound against the breast-bone, and the double-edged point 
split the very heart of his victim. Harry Wakefield fell and expired 
with a single groan. His assassin next seized the bailiff by the collar, 
and offered the bloody poniard to his throat, whilst dread and 
surprise rendered the man incapable of defence. 

" It were very just to lay you beside him, he said, " but the blood 
of a base pick-thank shall never mix on my father's dirk with that 
of a brave man. 1 * 

As he spoke, he cast the man from him with so much force that 
he fell on the floor, while Robin, with his other hand, threw the 
fatal weapon into the blazing turf-fire. 

" There," he said, " take me who likes — and let fire cleanse blood 
if it can. ,, 

The pause of astonishment still continuing, Robin Oig asked for a 
peace officer, and a constable having stepped out, he surrendered 
himself to his custody. 

" A bloody night's work you have made of it," said the constable. 

" Your own fault/' said the Highlander. " Had you kept his 
hands off me twa hours since, he would have been now as well and 
merry as he was twa minutes since." 

" It must be sorely answered," said the peace-officer. 

" Never you mind that— death pays all debts ; it will pay that too." 

The horror of the bystanders began now to give way to indignation; 
and the sight of a favourite companion murdered in the midst of them, 
the provocation being, in their opinion, so utterly inadequate to the 
excess of vengeance, might have induced them to kill the perpetrator 
of the deed even upon the very spot. The constable, however, did 
hie duty on this occasion, and with the assistance of some of the more 
reasonable persons present, procured horses to guard the prisoner to 
Carlisle, to abide his doom at the next aaaiifiA* 'WV&& \&& wss&t 
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My story is nearly ended. The unfortunate Highlander stood his 
trial at Carlisle. I was myself present, and as a young Scottish lawyer, 
or barrister at least, and reputed a man of some quality, the polite- 
ness of the Sheriff of Cumberland offered me a place on the bench. 
The facts of the case were proved in the manner I have related them ; 
and whatever might be at first the prejudice of the audience 
against a crime so un-English as that of assassination from revenge, 
yet when the rooted national prejudices of the prisoner had been 
explained, which made him consider himself as stained with indelible 
dishonour, when subjected to personal violence ; when his previous 
patience, moderation, and endurance were considered, the generosity 
of the English audience was inclined to regard his crime as the way- 
ward aberration of a false idea of honour rather than as flowing from 
a heart naturally savage, or perverted by habitual vice. I shall never 
forget the charge of the venerable Judge to the jury, although not at 
that time liable to be much affected either by that which was 
eloquent or pathetic. 

"We have had," he said, "in the previous part of our duty" 
(alluding to some former trials), "to discuss crimes which infer 
disgust and abhorrence, while they call down the well-merited 
vengeance of the law. It is now our still more melancholy task to 
apply its salutary though severe enactments to a case of a very 
singular character, in which the crime (for a crime it is, and a deep 
one) arose less out of the malevolence of the heart, than the error of 
the understanding— leas from &uv utaa oi ^mmuxiii^ wrong, than 
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t from an unhappily perverted notion of that which is right Here we 
have two men, highly esteemed, it has been stated, in their rank of 
life, and attached, it seems, to each other as Mends, one of whose 
lives has been already sacrificed to a punctilio, and the other is 
about to prove the vengeance of the offended laws; and yet both 
may claim our commiseration at least, as men acting in ignorance 
of each other's national prejudices, and unhappily misguided rather 
than voluntarily erring from the path of right conduct 

" In the original cause of the misunderstanding, we must in justice 
give the right to the prisoner at the bar. He had acquired possession 
of the enclosure, which was the object of competition, by a legal 
contract with the proprietor, Mr. Ireby; and yet, when accosted 
with reproaches undeserved in themselves, and galling, doubtless, to a 
temper at least sufficiently susceptible of passion, he offered notwith- 
standing to yield up half his acquisition for the sake of peace and 
good neighbourhood, and his amicable proposal was rejected with 
scorn. Then follows the scene at Mr. Heskett the publican's, and 
you will observe how the stranger was treated by the deceased, and, 
I am sorry to observe, by those around, who seem to have urged him 
in a manner which was aggravating in the highest degree. While 
he asked for peace and for composition, and offered submission to a 
magistrate, or to a mutual arbiter, the prisoner was insulted by a 
whole company, who seem on this occasion to have forgotten the 
national maxim of ' fair play ;' and while attempting to escape from 
the place in peace, he was intercepted, struck down, and beaten to 
the effusion of his blood. 

" Gentlemen of the jury, it was with some impatience that I heard 
my learned brother, who opened the case for the crown, give an un- 
favourable turn to the prisoner's conduct on this occasion. He said 
the prisoner was afraid to encounter his antagonist in fair fight, or to 
submit to the laws of the ring ; and that therefore, like a cowardly 
Italian, he had recourse to his fatal stiletto, to murder the man whom 
he dared not meet in manly encounter. I observed the prisoner 
shrink from this part of the accusation with the abhorrence natural 
to a brave man ; and as I would wish to make my words impressive, 
when I point his real crime, I must secure his opinion of my impar- 
tiality, by rebutting everything that seems to me a false accusation. 
There can be no doubt that the prisoner is a man of resolution — too 
much resolution — I wish to Heaven that he had less, or rather that 
he had had a better education to regulate it 

" Gentlemen, as to the laws my brother talks of, they may be known 
in the Bull-ring, or the Bear-garden, or the Cock-pit, but they are 
not known here. Or, if they should be %o lot «&TE&to&. **\^m&Sska% 
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a species of proof that no malice was intended in this sort of combat, 
from which fatal accidents do sometimes arise, it can only be so 
admitted when both parties are in pari casu, equally acquainted with, 
and equally willing to refer themselves to, that species of arbitrament. 
But will it be contended that a man of superior rank and education 
is to be subjected, or is obliged to subject himself to this coarse and 
brutal strife, perhaps in opposition to a younger, stronger, or 
more skilful opponent ? Certainly even the pugilistic code, if founded 
upon the fair play of Merry Old England, as my brother alleges it to 
be, can contain nothing so preposterous. And, gentlemen of the jury, 
if the laws -would support an English gentleman, wearing, we will 
suppose, his sword, in defending himself by force against a violent 
personal aggression of the nature offered to this prisoner, they will 
not less protect a foreigner and a stranger involved in the same 
unpleasing circumstances. If, therefore, gentlemen of the jury, when 
thus pressed by & vis major, the object of obloquy to a whole com- 
pany, and of direct violence from one at least, and, as he might 
reasonably apprehend, from more, the panel had produced the weapon 
which his countrymen, as we are informed, generally carry about 
their persons, and the same unhappy circumstance had ensued which 
you have heard detailed in evidence, I could not in my conscience 
have asked from you a verdict of murder. The prisoner's personal 
defence might indeed, even in that case, have gone more or less 
beyond the Moderamen inculpates tutelar, spoken of by lawyers, but 
the punishment incurred would have been that of manslaughter, not 
of murder. I beg leave to add that I should have thought this 
milder species of charge was demanded in the case supposed, notwith- 
standing the statute of James I., cap. 8, which takes the case of 
slaughter by stabbing with a short weapon, even without malice 
prepense, out of the benefit of clergy. For this statute of stabbing, 
as it is termed, arose out of a temporary cause; and as the real 
guilt is the same, whether the slaughter be committed by the dagger, 
or by sword or pistol, the benignity of the common law places them 
all on the same, or nearly the same footing. 

" But, gentlemen of the jury, the pinch of the case lies in the 
interval of two hours interposed betwixt the reception of the injury 
and the fatal retaliation. In the heat of affray and chaude mSltfe, law, 
compassionating the infirmities of humanity, makes allowance for 
the passions which rule such a stormy moment — for the sense of 
present pain, for the apprehension of farther injury, for the difficulty 
of ascertaining with due accuracy the precise degree of violence which 
fa necessary to protect the person of the individual without annoying 
or injuring the assailant mote tircn \& tifetitatoVg TO^passta, But the 
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time necessary to walk twelve miles, however speedily performed, was 
an interval sufficient for the prisoner to have recollected himself ; and 
the violence with which he carried his purpose into effect, with so 
many circumstances of deliberate determination, could neither be 
induced by the passion of anger nor that of fear. It was the purpose 
and the act of predetermined revenge, for which law neither can, will, 
nor ought to have sympathy or allowance. 

" It is true, we may repeat to ourselves, in alleviation of this poor 
man's unhappy action, that his case is a very peculiar one. The 
country which he inhabits was, in the days of many now alive, 
inaccessible to the laws, not only of England, which have not even 
yet penetrated thither, but to those to which our neighbours of 
Scotland are subjected, and which must be supposed to be, and no 
doubt actually are, founded upon the general principles of justice and 
equity which pervade every civilised country. Amongst their moun- 
tains, as among the North American Indians, the various tribes were 
wont to make war upon each other, so that each man was obliged to 
go armed for his own protection. These men, from the ideas which 
they entertained of their own descent and of their own consequence, 
regarded themselves as so many cavaliers or men-at-arms, rather than 
as the peasantry of a peaceful country. Those laws of the ring, as 
my brother terms them, were unknown to the race of warlike moun- 
taineers ; that decision of quarrels by no other weapons than those 
which nature has given every man, must to them have seemed as vulgar 
and as preposterous as to the Noblesse of France. Revenge, on the other 
hand, must have been as familiar to their habits of society as to those 
of the Cherokees or Mohawks. It is, indeed, as described by Bacon, at 
bottom a kind of wild untutored justice ; for the fear of retaliation 
must withold the hands of the oppressor where there is no regular law 
to check daring violence. But though all this may be granted, and 
though we may allow that, such having been the case of the High- 
lands in the days of the prisoner's fathers, many of the opinions and 
sentiments must still continue to influence the present generation, it 
cannot, and ought not, even in this most painful case, to alter the 
administration of the law, either in your hands, gentlemen of the 
jury, or in mine. The first object of civilisation is to place the 
general protection of the law, equally administered, in the room of 
that wild justice which every man cut and carved for himself 
according to the length of his sword and the strength of his arm. 
The law says to the subjects, with a voice only inferior to that of the 
Deity, 'Vengeance is mine.' The instant that there is time for 
passion to cool, and reason to interpose, an injured party must 
become aware that the law assumes the exclusive Ga^ua&&s& *& <&*> 
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right and wrong betwixt the parties, and opposes her inviolable 
buckler to every attempt of the private party to right himself. I 
repeat, that this unhappy man ought personally to he the object rather 
of oar pity than our abhorrence, for he failed in his ignorance and 
mistaken notions of honour. But hie crime is not the leas that of 
murder, gentlemen, and, in your high and important office, it ia jont 
duty so to find. Englishmen have their angry passiona aa well is 
Scots ; and should this man's action remain unpunished, yon mif 
unsheath, under various pretences, a thousand daggers betwixt the 
Land's-end and the Orkneys." 

The venerable judge thus ended what, to judge by his apparent 
emotion, and by the tears which filled bis eyes, was really a painful 
task. The jury, according to his instructions, brought in a verdict 
of Guilty ; and Robin Oig M'Combich, atiat H'Gregor, was sentenced 
to death, and left for execution, which took place accordingly. He 
met his fate with great firmness, and acknowledged the justice of his 
sentence. Bat he repelled indignantly the observations of those who 
accused him of attacking an unarmed man : " I give a life for the lib 
I took," he said, "and what can I do morel" 
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NOTE.— Robert Donn'b Poems. 

I cannot dismiss this story without resting attention for a moment on 
the light which has been thrown on the character of the Highland Drover 
since the time of its first appearance, by the account of a drover poet, by 
name Robert Mackay, or, as he was commonly called, Rob Donn, i.e., 
Brown Robert, and certain specimens of his talents, published in the 90th 
number of the Quarterly Review. The picture which that paper gives of 
the habits and feelings of a class of persons with which the general reader 
would be apt to associate no ideas but those of wild superstition and rude 
manners, is in the highest degree interesting; and I cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting two of the songs of this hitherto unheard-of poet 
of humble life. They are thus introduced by the reviewer : — 

4 * Upon one occasion, it seems, Robin's attendance upon his master's 
cattle business detained him a whole year from home, and at his return he 
found that a fair maiden, to whom his troth had been plighted of yore, 
had lost sight of her vows, and was on the eve of being married to a rival 
(a carpenter by trade), who had profited by the young drover's absence. 
The following song was composed during a sleepless night, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Crieff, in Perthshire, and the home-sickness which it expresses 
appears to be almost as much that of the deer-hunter as of the loving 
swain. 

* Easy is my bed, it is easy, 

But it is not to sleep that I incline; 
The wind whistles northwards, northwards, 

And my thoughts move with it. 
More pleasant were it to be with thee 

In the little glen of calves, 
Than to be counting of droves 

In the enclosures of Crieff. 

Easy is my ltd, <£& 

' Great is my esteem of the maiden, 

Towards whose dwelling the north wind blows ; 
She is ever cheerful, sportive, kindly, 

"Without folly, without vanity, without pride. 
True is her heart — were I under hiding, 

And fifty men in pursuit of my footsteps, 
I should find protection, when they surrounded me most closely, 
In the secret recess of that shieling. 

Easy is my bed, d-c. 

* Oh for the day for turning my face homeward, 

That I may see the maiden of beauty : — 
Joyful will it be to me to be with thee, 
Fair girl with the long heavy locks 1 — 
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Choice of all places for deer-hunting 

Are the brindled rock and the ridge ! 
How sweet at evening to be dragging the slain deer 

Downwards along the piper's cairn 1 

Easy is my bed, Ac. 

* Great is my esteem for the maiden 

Who parted from me by the west side of the enclosed field; 
Late yet again will she linger in that fold, 

Long after the kyne are assembled. 
It is I myself who have taken no dislike to thee, 

Though far away from thee am I now. 
It is for the thought of thee that sleep flies from me; 
Great is the profit to me of thy parting kiss ! 

Easy is my bed, Ac. 

' Dear to me are the boundaries of the forest ; 

Far from Creiff is my heart ; 
My remembrance is of the hillocks of sheep, 

And the heath of many knolls. 
Oh for the red-streaked fissures of the rock, 

Where in spring time the fawns leap ; 
Oh for the crags towards which the wind is blowing — 
Cheap would be my bed to be there 1 

Easy is my bed,' Ac. 

" The following describes Rob's feelings on the first discovery of his 
damsel's infidelity. The airs of both these pieces are his own, and, the 
Highland ladies say, very beautiful. 

* Heavy to me is the shieling, and the hum that is in it, 

Since the ear that was wont to listen is now no more on the watch. 
Where is Isabel, the courteous, the conversable, a sister in kindness ? 
Where is Anne, the slender-browed, the turret-breasted, whose glossy 

hair pleased me when yet a boy ? 
Eeich! what an hov/r was my returning! 
Pain such as that sunseVbrought^ what availeth me to tell it ? 

* I traversed the fold, and upward among the trees — 

Each place, far and near, wherein I was wont to salute my love. 
When I looked down from the crag, and beheld the fair-haired stranger 

dallying with his bride, 
I wished that I had never revisited the glen of my dreams. 
Such things came into my heart as that sun was going down, 
A pavn of which I shall never be rid, what availeth me to tell it ? 

* Since it hath been heard that the carpenter had persuaded thee, 
My sleep is disturbed— busy is tooYt&ns»& m\\&& m<j at midnight. 
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The kindness that has been between us — I cannot shake off that memory 

in visions ; 
Thou callest me not to thy side ; but love is to me for a messenger. 
There is strife within me, and I toss to be at liberty; 
And ever the closer it clings, and the delusion is growing to me as a tree, 

* Anne, yellow-haired daughter of Donald, surely thou knowest not how 

it is with me — 
That it is old love, unrepaid, which has worn down from me my strength ; 
That when far from thee, beyond many mountains, the wound in my 

heart was throbbing, 
Stirring, and searching for ever, as when I sat beside thee on the turf, 
Now, then, hear me this once, if for ever I am to be without thee, 
My spirit is broken — give me one kiss ere I leave this land ! 

'Haughtily and scornfully the maid looked upon me ; 

Never will it be work for thy fingers to unloose the band from my curls ; 

Thou hast been absent a twelvemonth, and six were seeking me dili- 
gently ; 

Was thy superiority so high, that there should be no end of abiding for 
thee? 

Ha! ha! ha! — hast thou at last become sick? 

Is it love that is to give death to thee? surely the enemy has been in no 
haste. 

* But how shall I hate thee, even though towards me thou hast become 

cold? 
When my discourse is most angry concerning thy name in thine absence, 
Of a sudden thine image, with its old dearness, comes visibly into my 

mind; 
And a secret voice whispers, that love will yet prevail 1 
And I become surety for it anew, darling, 
And it springs up at that hour lofty as a tower.' 

"Rude and bald as these things appear in a verbal translation, and 
rough as they might possibly appear, even were the originals intelligible, 
we confess we are disposed to think they would of themselves justify Dr. 
Mackay (their Editor) in placing this herdsman-lover among the true sons 
of song." — Quarterly Review, No. XG. t July, 1881* 
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MY AUNT MARGARETS MIRROR. 




INTRODUCTION. 

fHE species of publication which has come to be generally known 
by the title of Annual, being a miscellany of prose and verse, 
equipped with numerous engravings, and put forth every year 
about Christmas, had nourished for a long while in Germany, before 
it was imitated in this country by an enterprising bookseller, a 
German by birth, Mr. Ackermann. The rapid success of his work, 
as is the custom of the time, gave birth to a host of rivals, and, 
among others, to an Annual styled " The Keepsake," the first volume 
of which appeared in 1828, and attracted much notice, chiefly in 
consequence of the very uncommon splendour of its illustrative 
accompaniments. The expenditure which the spirited proprietors 
lavished on this magnificent volume, is understood to have been not 
less than from ten to twelve thousand pounds sterling ! 

Various gentlemen of such literary reputation that any one might 
think it an honour to be associated with them, had been announced 
as contributors to this Annual, before application was made to me to 
assist in it; and I accordingly placed with much pleasure at the 
Editor's disposal a few fragments, originally designed to have been 
worked into the Chronicles of the Canongate, besides a MS. 
Drama, the long-neglected performance of my youthful days — the 
" House of Aspen." 

" The Keepsake " for 1828 included, however, only three of these 
little prose tales— of which the first in order was that entitled My 
Aunt Margaret's Mirror. By way of introduction to this, when 
now included in a general collection of my lucubrations, I have only 
to say that it is a mere transcript, or at least with very little embellish- 
ment, of a story that I remembered being struck with, in m^ 
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childhood, when told at the fireside by a lady of eminent virtues, 
and no inconsiderable share of talent, one of the ancient and 
honourable house of Swinton. She was a kind relation of my own, 
and met her death in a manner so shocking, being killed in a lit of 
insanity by a female attendant who had been attached to her person 
for half a lifetime, that I cannot now recall her memory, child as I 
was when the catastrophe occurred, without a painful re-awakening 
of perhaps the first images of horror that the scenes of real life 
stamped on my mind. 

This good spinster had in her composition a strong vein of the 
superstitious, and was pleased, among other fancies, to read alone in 
her chamber by a taper fixed in a candlestick which she had had 
formed out of a human skull. One night this strange piece of 
furniture acquired suddenly the power of locomotion, and, after 
performing some odd circles on her chimney-piece, fairly leaped on 
the floor, and continued to roll about the apartment Mrs. Swinton 
calmly proceeded to the adjoining room for another light, and had 
the satisfaction to penetrate the mystery on the spot Bats abounded 
in the ancient building she inhabited, and one of these had managed 
to ensconce itself within her favourite memento mori. Though thus 
endowed with a more than feminine share of nerve, she entertained 
largely that belief in supernaturals, which in those times was not 
considered as sitting ungracefully on the grave and aged of her 
condition ; and the story of the Magic Mirror was one for which she 
vouched with particular confidence, alleging indeed that one of her 
own family had been an eye-witness of the incidents recorded in it 

" I tell the tale as it was told to me." 

Stories enow of much the same cast will present themselves to the 
recollection of such of my readers as have ever dabbled in a species 
of lore to which I certainly gave more hours, at one period of my life, 
than I should gain any credit by confessing. 

August, 1881. 
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"There are times 
When Fancy plays her gambols, in despite 
Even of oar watchful senses, when in sooth 
Substance seems shadow, shadow substance seems, 
When the broad, palpable, and marked partition, 
'Twixt that which is and is not, seems dissolved, 
As if the mental eye gained power to gaze 
Beyond the limits of the existing world. 
Such hours of shadowy dreams I better love 
Than all the gross realities of life. " 

Anonymous. 

Mt Aunt Margaret was one of that respected sisterhood, upon 
whom devolve all the trouble and solicitude incidental to the posses- 
sion of children, excepting only that which attends their entrance 
into the world. We were a large family, of very different disposi- 
tions and constitutions. Some were dull and peevish — they were 
sent to Aunt Margaret to be amused ; some were rude, romping, and 
boisterous — they were sent to Aunt Margaret to be kept quiet, or 
rather, that their noise might be removed out of hearing : those who 
were indisposed were sent with the prospect of being nursed — those who 
were stubborn, with the hope of their being subdued by the kindness 
of Aunt Margaret's discipline ; in short, she had all the various duties 
of a mother, without the credit and dignity of maternal character. 
The busy scene of her various cares is now over — of the invalids and 
the robust, the kind and the rough, the peevish and pleased children, 
who thronged her little parlour from morning to night, not one now 
remains alive but myself; who, afflicted by early infirmity, was 
one of her most delicate nurslings, yet, nevertheless! have outlived 
them all. 

It is still my custom, and shall be so while I have the usa oi tn$ 
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limbs, to visit my respected relation at least three times a-week. Her 
abode is about half-a-mile from the suburbs of the town in which I 
reside ; and is accessible, not only by the high-road, from which it 
stands at some distance, but by means of a greensward footpath, 
leading through some pretty meadows. I have so little left to 
torment me in life, that it is one of my greatest vexations to know 
that several of these sequestered fields have been devoted as sites for 
building. In that which is nearest the town, wheelbarrows have 
been at work for several weeks in such numbers, that, I verily believe, 
its whole surface, to the depth of at least eighteen inches, was 
mounted in these monotrochs at the same moment, and in the act of 
being transported from one place to another. Huge triangular piles 
of planks are also reared in different parts of the devoted messuage; 
and a little group of trees, that still grace the eastern end, which rises 
in a gentle ascent, have just received warning to quit, expressed by 
a daub of white paint, and are to give place to a curious grove of 
chimneys. 

It would, perhaps, hurt others in my situation to reflect that this 
little range of pasturage once belonged to my father (whose family 
was of some consideration in the world), and was sold by patches 
to remedy distresses in which he involved himself in an attempt by 
commercial adventure to redeem his diminished fortune. While the 
building scheme was in full operation, this circumstance was often 
pointed out to me by the class of friends who are anxious that no 
part of your misfortunes should escape your observation. "Such 
pasture-ground ! — lying at the very town's end — in turnips and 
potatoes, the parks would bring ,£20 per acre, and if leased for 
building— oh, it was a gold mine ! — and all sold for an old song out 
of the ancient possessor's hands !" My comforters cannot bring me 
to repine much on this subject. If I could be allowed to look back 
on the past without interruption, I could willingly give up the enjoy* 
ment of present income, and the hope of future profit, to those who 
have purchased what my father sold. I regret the alteration of the 
ground only because it destroys associations, and I would more 
willingly (I think) see the Earl's Closes in the hands of strangers, re- 
taining their sylvan appearance, than know them for my own, if torn 
up for agriculture, or covered with buildings. Mine are the sensations 
of poor Logan : 



€i 



The horrid plough has razed the green, 
Where yet a child I strayed ; 

The axe has f el I'd the hawthorn screen, 
The schoolboy' a goxKm&t ahade." 
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I hope, however, the threatened devastation will not be consum- 
mated in my day. Although the adventurous spirit of times short 
while since passed gave rise to the undertaking, I have been encour- 
aged to think that the subsequent changes have so far damped the 
spirit of speculation, that the rest of the woodland footpath leading 
to Aunt Margaret* 8 retreat will be left undisturbed for her time and 
mine. I am interested in this, for every step of the way, after I 
have passed through the green already mentioned, has for me some- 
thing of early remembrance. There is the stile at which I can 
recollect a cross child's-maid upbraiding me with my infirmity, as she 
lifted me coarsely and carelessly over the flinty steps, which my 
brothers traversed with shout and bound. I remember the suppressed 
bitterness of the moment, and, conscious of my own inferiority, the 
feeling of envy with which I regarded the easy movements and 
elastic steps of my more happily formed brethren. Alas! these 
goodly barks have all perished on life's wide ocean, and only that 
which seemed so little seaworthy, as the naval phrase goes, has 
reached the port when the tempest is over. Then there is the pool, 
where, manoeuvring our little navy, constructed out of the broad 
water-flags, my elder brother fell in, and was scarce saved from 
the watery element to die under Nelson's banner. There is the 
hazel copse also, in which my brother Henry used to gather nuts, 
thinking little that he was to die in an Indian jungle in quest of 
rupees. 

There is so much more of remembrance about the little walk that 
— as I stop, rest on my crutch-headed cane, and look round with that 
species of comparison between the thing I was and that which I now 
am — it almost induces me to doubt my own identity ; until I find 
myself in face of the honeysuckle porch of Aunt Margaret's dwel- 
ling, with its irregularity of front, and its odd projecting latticed 
windows ; where the workmen seem to have made a study that no 
one of them should resemble another, in form, size, or in the old- 
fashioned stone entablature and labels which adorn them. This 
tenement, once the manor-house of Earl's Closes, we still retain a 
alight hold upon; for, in some family arrangements, it had been 
settled upon Aunt Margaret during the term of her life. Upon this 
frail tenure depends, in a great measure, the last shadow of the family 
of Bothwell of Earl's Closes, and their last slight connexion with 
their paternal inheritance. The only representative will then be an 
infirm old man, moving not unwillingly to the grave, which has 
devoured all that were dear to his affections. 

When I have indulged such thoughts for a minute or two, I enter 
the mansion, which is said to have been the gatehouse quI^ ^1 ^V^ 
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original building, and find one being on whom time seems to have 
made little impression ; for the Aunt Margaret of to-day bears the 
same proportional age to the Aunt Margaret of my early youth, that 
the boy of ten years old does to the man of (by*r Lady !) some fifty- 
six years. The old lady's invariable costume has doubtless some share 
in confirming one in the opinion that time has stood still with Aunt 
Margaret. 

The brown or chocolate-coloured silk gown, with ruffles of the 
same stuff at the elbow, within which are others of Mechlin lace— 
the black silk gloves, or mits, the white hair combed back upon a 
roll, and the cap of spotless cambric, which closes around the vener- 
able countenance, as they were not the costume of 1780, so neither 
were they that of 1826 ; they are altogether a style peculiar to the 
individual Aunt Margaret. There she still sits, as she sat thirty 
years since, with her wheel or the stocking, which she works by the 
fire in winter, and by the window in summer; or, perhaps, venturing 
as far as the porch in an unusually fine summer evening. Her frame, 
like some well-constructed piece of mechanics, still performs the 
operations for which it had seemed destined ; going its round with 
an activity which is gradually diminished, yet indicating no proba- 
bility that it will soon come to a period. 

The solicitude and affection which had made Aunt Margaret the 
willing slave to the inflictions of a whole nursery, have now for their 
object the health and comfort of one old and infirm man ; the last 
remaining relative of her family, and the only one who can still find 
interest in the traditional stores which she hoards ; as some miser 
hides the gold which he desires that no one should enjoy after his 
death. 

My conversation with Aunt Margaret generally relates little either 
to the present or to the future : for the passing day we possess as 
much as we require, and we neither of us wish for more ; and for 
that which is to follow we have on this side of the grave neither 
hopes, nor fears, nor anxiety. We, therefore, naturally look back to 
the past ; and forget the present fallen fortunes and declining impor- 
tance of our family, in recalling the hours when it was wealthy and 
prosperous. 

With this slight introduction, the reader will know as much of 
Aunt Margaret and her nephew as is necessary to comprehend the 
following conversation and narrative. 

Last week, when, late in a summer evening, I went to call on the 
old lady to whom my reader is now introduced, I was received by her 
with all her usual affection and benignity ; while, at the same time, 
she seemed abstracted aud &\s$o**& \,o *Ws&ka. I asked her the 
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reason. " They have been clearing ont the old chapel," she said ; 
"John Clayhudgeons haying, it seems, discovered that the stuff 
within — being, I suppose, the remains of oar ancestors — was excel- 
lent for top-dressing the meadows." 

Here I started np with more alacrity than I have displayed for 
some years; bnt sat down while my aunt added, laying her hand 
npon my sleeve, " The chapel has been long considered as common 
ground, my dear, and used for a penfold, and what objection can we 
have to the man for employing what is his own, to his own profit ? 
Besides, I did speak to him, and he very readily and civilly promised 
that, if he found bones or monuments, they should be carefully 
respected and reinstated ; and what more could I ask ? So, the first 
stone they found bore the name of Margaret Both well, 1586, and I 
have caused it to be laid carefully aside, as I think it betokens death ; 
and having served my namesake two hundred years, it has just been 
cast up in time to do me the same good turn. My house has been 
long put in order, as far as the small earthly concerns require it, but 
who shall say that their account with Heaven is sufficiently revised V 

"After what you have said, aunt," I replied, "perhaps I ought to 
take my hat and go away, and so I should, but that there is on this 
occasion a little alloy mingled with our devotion. To think of death 
at all times is a duty — to suppose it nearer, from the finding an old 
gravestone, is superstition ; and you, with your strong useful common 
sense, which was so long the prop of a fallen family, are the last 
person whom I should have suspected of such weakness." 

"Neither would I deserve your suspicions, kinsman, answered 
Aunt Margaret, " if we were speaking of any incident occurring in 
the actual business of human life. But for all this I have a sense of 
superstition about me, which I do not wish to part with. It is a 
feeling which separates me from this age, and links me with that to 
which I am hastening ; and even when it seems, as now, to lead me 
to the brink of the grave, and bids me gaze on it, I do not love 
that it should be dispelled. It soothes my imagination, without 
influencing my reason or conduct." 

" I profess, my good lady," replied I, " that had any one but you 
made such a declaration, I should have thought it as capricious 
as that of the clergyman, who, without vindicating his false reading, 
preferred, from habit's sake, his old Mumpsimus to the modern 
Sumpsimus." 

" Well, 19 answered my aunt, " I must explain my inconsistency in 
this particular, by comparing it to another. I am, as you know, a 
piece of that old-fashioned thing called a Jacobite ; but I am so in 
sentiment and feeling only; for a more loya\ «&^\»tl^^\^*V\bl 
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prayers for the health and wealth of George the Fourth, whom God 
long preserve ! But I dare say that kind-hearted sovereign would 
not deem that an old woman did him much injury, if she leaned 
back in her arm-chair, just in such a twilight as this, and thought of 
the high-mettled men, whose sense of duty called them to arms 
against his grandfather; and how, in a cause which they deemed 
that of their rightful prince and country, 

* They fought till their hand to the broadsword was glued, 
They fought against fortune with hearts unsubdued.' 

Do not come at such a moment, when my head is full of plaids, 
pibrochs, and claymores, and ask my reason to admit what, I am 
afraid, it cannot deny — I mean, that the public advantage peremp- 
torily demanded that these things should cease to exist. I cannot, 
indeed, refuse to allow the justice of your reasoning ; but yet, being 
convinced against my will, you will gain little by your motion. You 
might as well read to an infatuated lover the catalogue of his 
mistress's imperfections ; for, when he has been compelled to listen 
to the summary, you will only get for answer that * he lo'es her a' 
the better/ " 

I was not sorry to have changed the gloomy train of Aunt Mar- 
garet's thoughts, and replied in the same tone, " Well, I can't help 
being persuaded that our good King is the more sure of Mrs. Both- 
well's loyal affection, that he has the Stuart right of birth, as well as 
the Act of Succession in his favour." 

" Perhaps my attachment, were it source of consequence, might be 
found warmer for the union of the rights you mention," said Aunt 
Margaret ; " but, upon my word, it would be as sincere if the King's 
right were founded only on the will of the nation, as declared at the 
Revolution. I am none of your jwre divino folk." 

" And a Jacobite notwithstanding." 

" And a Jacobite notwithstanding ; or rather, I will give you leave 
to call me one of the party which, in Queen Anne's time, were called 
WhvmsicaU; because they were sometimes operated upon by feelings, 
sometimes by principle. After all, it is very hard that you will not 
allow an old woman to be as inconsistent in her political sentiments 
as mankind in general show themselves in all the various courses of 
life ; since you cannot point out one of them in which the passions 
and prejudices of those who pursue it are not perpetually carrying us 
away from the path which our reason points out." 

" True, aunt ; but you are a wilful wanderer, who should be forced 
hack into the right path." 

"Spare me, I entreat ^ow.} 1 tc\&\«& &hs& Margaret. "You 
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remember the Gaelic song, though I dare say I mispronounce the 
words — 

* Hatil mohatil, na dowski mi.' 

' I am asleep, do not waken me.' 

I tell you, kinsman, that the sort of waking dreams which my ima- 
gination spins out, in what your favourite Wordsworth calls * moods of 
my own mind/ are worth all the rest of my more active days. Then, 
instead of looking forward, as I did in youth, and forming for myself 
fairy palaces, upon the verge of the grave, I turn my eyes backward 
upon the days and manners of my better time; and the sad, yet 
soothing recollections come so close and interesting, that I almost 
think it sacrilege to be wiser or more rational, or less prejudiced, 
than those to whom I looked up in my younger years." 

" I think I now understand what you mean," I answered, " and can 
comprehend why you should occasionally prefer the twilight of 
illusion to the steady light of reason." 

"Where there is no task," she rejoined, "to be performed, we 
may sit in the dark if we like it — if we go to work, we must ring for 
candles." 

"And amidst such shadowy and doubtful light," continued I, 
"imagination frames her enchanted and enchanting visions, and 
sometimes passes them upon the senses for reality." 

" Yes," said Aunt Margaret, who is a well-read woman, " to those 
who resemble the translator of Tasso, 

' Prevailing poet, whose undoubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders which he sung. ' 

It is not required for this purpose that you should be sensible of the 
painful horrors which an actual belief in such prodigies inflicts — such 
a belief, now-a-days, belongs only to fools and children. It is not 
necessary that your ears should tingle, and your complexion change, 
like that of Theodore at the approach of the spectral huntsman. All 
that is indispensable for the enjoyment of the milder feeling of super- 
natural awe is that you should be susceptible of the slight shuddering 
which creeps over you when you hear a tale of terror — that well- 
vouched tale which the narrator, having first expressed his general 
disbelief of all such legendary lore, selects and produces, as having 
something in it which he has been always obliged to give up as 
inexplicable. Another symptom is, a momentary hesitation to look 
round you when the interest of the narrative is at the highest ; and 
the third, a desire to avoid looking into a mirror, when you are alone 
in your chamber for the evening. I mean such are signs which 
indicate the crisis, when a female imagination v& in d&A \atk^sc&qk& 
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to enjoy a ghost story. I do not pretend to describe those which 
express the same disposition in a gentleman." 

" That last symptom, dear aunt, of shunning the mirror, seems 
likely to be a rare occurrence amongst the fair sex." 

"You are a novice in toilet fashions, my dear kinsman. All 
women consult the looking-glass with anxiety before they go into 
company ; but when they return home the mirror has not the same 
charm. The die has been cast — the party has been successful or 
unsuccessful in the impression which she desired to make. But, 
without going deeper into the mysteries of the dressing-table, I will 
tell you that I myself, like many other honest folk, do not like to 
see the blank, black front of a large mirror in a room dimly lighted, 
and where the reflection of the candle seems rather to lose itself in 
the deep obscurity of the glass than to be reflected back again into 
the apartment. That space of inky darkness seems to be a field for 
Fancy to play her revels in. She may call up other features to meet 
us instead of the reflection of our own; or, as in the spells of 
Hallowe'en, which we learned in childhood, some unknown form 
may be seen peeping over our shoulder. In short, when I am in a 
ghost-seeing humour, I make my handmaiden draw the green curtains 
over the mirror before I go into the room, so that she may have the 
first shock of the apparition, if there be any to be seen. But, to tell 
you the truth, this dislike to look into a mirror in particular times 
and places has, I believe, its original foundation in a story which came 
to me by tradition from my grandmother, who was a party concerned 
in the scene of which I will now tell you." 



THE MIRROR. 



CHAPTER I. 

Yon are fond (said my aunt) of sketches of the society which has 
passed away. I wish I could describe to you Sir Philip Forester, the 
"chartered libertine" of Scottish good company about the end of the 
last century. I never saw him, indeed ; but my mother's traditions 
were full of his wit, gallantry, and dissipation. This gay knight 
flourished about the end of the 17th and beginning of the 18th 
century. He was the Sir Charles Easy and the Lovelace of his day 
and country — renowned for the number of duels he had fought, and 
the successful intrigues which he had carried on. The supremacy 
which ha had attained va ^^isj^o^a^A&^^ldwaaabaolute; and 
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when we combine it with one or two anecdotes, for which, ' if laws 
were made for every degree,' he ought certainly to have been hanged, 
the popularity of such a person really serves to show, either that the 
present times are much more decent, if not more virtuous, than they 
formerly were; or, that high breeding then was of more difficult 
attainment than that which is now so called; and, consequently, 
entitled the successful professor to a proportional degree of plenary 
indulgences and privileges. No beau of this day could have borne 
out so ugly a story as that of Pretty Peggy Grindstone, the miller's 
daughter at Sillermills — it had well-nigh made work for the Lord 
Advocate. But it hurt Sir Philip Forester no more than the hail 
hurts the hearthstone. He was as well received in society as ever, 

and dined with the Duke of A the day the poor girl was buried. 

She died of heart-break. But that has nothing to do with my story. 

Now, you must listen to a single word upon kith, kin, and ally ; I 
promise you I will not be prolix. But it is necessary to the authen- 
ticity of my legend, that you should know that Sir Philip Forester, 
with his handsome person, elegant accomplishments, and fashionable 
manners, married the younger Miss Falconer of King's Copland. 
The elder sister of this lady had previously become the wife of my 
grandfather, Sir Geoffrey Bothwell, and brought into our family a 
good fortune. Miss Jemima, or Miss Jemmie Falconer, as she was 
usually called, had also about ten thousand pounds sterling — then 
thought a very handsome portion indeed. 

The two sisters were extremely different, though each had their 
admirers while they remained single. Lady Bothwell had some 
touch of the old KingVCopland blood about her. She was bold, 
though not to the degree of audacity: ambitious, and desirous to 
raise her house and family ; and was, as has been said, a considerable 
spur to my grandfather, who was otherwise an indolent man ; but 
whom, unless he has been slandered, his lady's influence involved in 
some political matters which had been more wisely let alone. She 
was a woman of high principle, however, and masculine good sense, 
as some of her letters testify, which are still in my wainscot 
cabinet. 

Jemmie Falconer was the reverse of her sister in every respect 
Her understanding did not reach above the ordinary pitch, if, 
indeed, she could be said to have attained it. Her beauty, while it 
lasted, consisted, in a great measure, of delicacy of complexion and 
regularity of features, without any peculiar force of expression. Even 
these charms faded under the sufferings attendant on an ill-sorted 
match. She was passionately attached to her husband, by whom 
she was treated with a callous, yet polite indifference, ^hiah % <a 
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one whose heart was as tender as her judgment was weak, was mora 
painful perhaps than absolute ill-usage. Sir Philip was a voluptuary, 
that is, a completely selfish egotist ; whose disposition and character 
resembled the rapier he wore, polished, keen, and brilliant, but 
inflexible and unpitying. As he observed carefully all the usual 
forms towards his lady, he had the art to deprive her even of the 
compassion of the world ; and useless and unavailing as that may be 
while actually possessed by the sufferer, it is, to a mind like Lady 
Forester's, most painful to know she has it not. 

The tattle of society did its best to place the peccant husband 
above the suffering wife. Some called her a poor spiritless thing 
and declared that, with a little of her sister's spirit, she might have 
brought to reason any Sir Philip whatsover, were it the termagant 
Falcon bridge himself. But the greater part of their acquaintance 
affected candour, and saw faults on both sides; though, in fact, 
there only existed the oppressor and the oppressed. The tone of 
such critics was — "To be sure, no one will justify Sir Philip 
Forester, but then we all know Sir Philip, and Jemmie 
Falconer might have known what she had to expect from the 
beginning. What made her set her cap at Sir Philip ? He would 
never have looked at her if she had not thrown herself at his head, 
with her poor ten thousand pounds. I am sure, if it is money he 
wanted, she spoiled his market. I know where Sir Philip could have 
done much better. And then, if she would have the man, could not 
she try to make him more comfortable at home, and have his friends 
oitener, and not plague him with the squalling children, and take 
care all was handsome and in good style about the house ? I declare 
I think Sir Philip would have made a very domestic man, with a 
woman who knew how to manage him." 

Now these fair critics, in raising their profound edifice of domestic 
felicity, did not recollect that the corner-stone was wanting; and 
that to receive good company with good cheer, the means of the 
banquet ought to have been furnished by Sir Philip ; whose income 
(dilapidated as it was) was not equal to the display of hospitality 
required, and, at the same time, to the supply of the good knight's 
menus plaisirs. So, in spite of ail that was so sagely suggested by 
female friends, Sir Philip carried his good-humour everywhere 
abroad, and left at home a solitary mansion and a pining spouse. 

At length, inconvenienced in his money affairs, and tired even of 
the short time which he spent in his own dull house, Sir Philip 
Forester determined to take a trip to the Continent, in the capacity 
of a volunteer. It was then common for men of fashion to do so; 
and our knight perhaps v*a& oi o^votok ^\v*fc a. touch of the military 
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character, just enough to exalt, but not render pedantic, his qualities 
as a beau gargon, was necessary to maintain possession of the elevated 
situation which he held in the ranks of fashion. 

Sir Philip's resolution threw his wife into agonies of terror, by 
which the worthy baronet was so much annoyed that, contrary to 
his wont, he took some trouble to soothe her apprehensions; and 
once more brought her to shed tears, in which sorrow was not 
altogether unmingled with pleasure. ' Lady Both well asked, as a 
favour, Sir Philip's permission to receive her sister and her family 
into her own house during his absence on the Continent Sir Philip 
readily assented to a proposition which saved expense, silenced the 
foolish people who might have talked of a deserted wife and family, 
and gratified Lady Bothwell, for whom he felt some respect, as for 
one who often spoke to him, always with freedom, and sometimes 
with severity, without being deterred either by his raillery or the 
prestige of his reputation. 

A day or two before Sir Philip's departure, Lady Bothwell took 
the liberty of asking him, in her sister's presence, the direct ques- 
tion which his timid wife had often desired, but never ventured, to 
put to him. 

" Pray, Sir Philip, what route do you take when you reach the 
Continent V 

" I go from Leith to Helvoet by a packet with advices." 

'•That I comprehend perfectly," said Lady Bothwell, dryly ; "but 
you do not mean to remain long at Helvoet, I presume, and I should 
like to know what is your next object 1" 

"You ask me, my dear lady," answered Sir Philip, "a question 
which I have not dared to ask myself. The answer depends on the 
fate of war. I shall, of course, go to headquarters, wherever they 
may happen to be for the time ; deliver my letters of introduction ; 
learn as much of the noble art of war as may suffice a poor inter- 
loping amateur ; and then take a glance at the sort of thing of which 
we read so much in the Gazette." 

"And I trust, Sir Philip," said Lady Bothwell, "that you will 
remember that you are a husband and a father ; and that though you 
think fit to indulge this military fancy, you will not let it hurry you 
into dangers which it is certainly unnecessary for any save profes- 
sional persons to encounter 1" 

" Lady Bothwell does me too much honour/' replied the adven- 
turous knight, " in regarding such a circumstance with the slightest 
interest But to soothe your flattering anxiety, I trust your ladyship 
will recollect, that I cannot expose to hazard the venerable and 
paternal character which you so obligingly x^omm^ \» tk$ ^a- 
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taction, without putting in some peril aa honest fellow, called Philip 
Forester, with whom I have kept company for thirty years, and with 
whom, though some folk consider him a coxcomb, I have not the 
least desire to part" 

"Well, Sir Philip, you are the best judge of your own affairs; I 
have little right to interfere — you are not my husband." 

" God forbid 1" said Sir Philip hastily ; instantly adding, however, 
" God forbid that I should deprive my friend Sir Geoffrey of bo ines- 
timable a treasure." 

"But you are my sister's husband," replied the lady; "and I 
suppose you are aware of her present distress of mind " 

" If hearing of nothing else from morning to night can make me 
aware of it," said Sir Philip, "I should know something of the 
matter." 

" I do not pretend to reply to your wit, Sir Philip," answered Lady 
Both well; "but you must be sensible that all this distress is on 
account of apprehensions for your personal safety." 

" In that case, I am surprised that Lady Both well, at least, should 
give herself so much trouble upon so insignificant a subject." 

" My sister's interest may account for my being anxious to learn 
something of Sir Philip Forester's motions ; about which otherwise, 
I know, he would not wish me to concern myself. I have a brother's 
safety, too, to be anxious for." 

" You mean Major Falconer, your brother by the mother's side. 
What can he possibly have to do with our present agreeable con- 
versation V 

" You have had words together, Sir Philip," said Lady Both well 

" Naturally ; we are connexions," replied Sir Philip, " and as such 
have always had the usual intercourse." 

"That is an evasion of the subject," answered the lady. "By 
words, I mean angry words, on the subject of your usage of your wife." 

"If," replied Sir Philip Forester, "you suppose Major Falconer 
simple enough to intrude his advice upon me, Lady Bothwell, in my 
domestic matters, you are indeed warranted in believing that I might 
possibly be so far displeased with the interference as to request him 
to reserve his advice till it was asked." 

" And, being on these terms, you are going to join the very army 
in which my brother Falconer is now serving ?" 

" No man knows the path of honour better than Major Falconer," 
said Sir Philip. "An aspirant after fame, like me, cannot choose a 
better guide than his footsteps." 

Lady Bothwell rose and went to the window, the tears gushing 
from her eyes. 
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"And this heartless raillery/' ahe said, "is all the consideration 
that is to be given to our apprehensions of a quarrel which may 
bring on the most terrible consequences? Good. God 1 of what can 
men's hearts be made, who can thus dally with the agony of others V 

Sir Philip Forester was moved ; he laid aside the mocking tone in 
which he had hitherto spoken. 

" Dear Lady Bothwell," he said, taking her reluctant hand, " we 
are both wrong — you are too deeply serious; I, perhaps, too little so. 
The dispute I had with Major Falconer was of no earthly conse- 
quence. Had anything occurred betwixt us that ought to have been 
settled par vote dufait, as we say in France, neither of us are persons 
that are likely to postpone such a meeting. Permit me to say, that 
were it generally known that you or my Lady Forester are appre- 
hensive of such a catastrophe, it might be the very means of bringing 
about what would not otherwise be likely to happen. I know 
your good sense, Lady Bothwell, and that you will understand me 
when I say, that really my affairs require my absence for some 
months ; — this Jemima cannot understand ; it is a perpetual recurrence 
of questions, why can you not do this, or that, or the third thing ; 
and, when you have proved to her that her expedients are totally 
ineffectual, you have just to begin the whole round again. Now, do 
you tell her, dear Lady Bothwell, that you are satisfied. She is, you 
must confess, one of those persons with whom authority goes farther 
than reasoning. Do but repose a little confidence in me, and you 
shall see how amply I will repay it." 

Lady Bothwell shook her head as one but half satisfied. " How 
difficult it is to extend confidence, when the basis on which it ought 
to rest has been so much shaken 1 But I will do my best to make 
Jemima easy ; and farther, I can only say, that for keeping your 
present purpose I hold you responsible both to God and man." 

" Do not fear that I will deceive you," said Sir Philip ; " the safest 
conveyance to me will be through the general post-office, Helvoet- 
sluys, where I will take care to leave orders for forwarding my 
letters. As for Falconer, our only encounter will be over a bottle of 
Burgundy ; so make yourself perfectly easy on his score." 

Lady Bothwell could not make herself easy ; yet she was sensible 
that her sister hurt her own cause by taking on, as the maid-servants 
call it, too vehemently ; and by showing before every stranger, by 
manner, and sometimes by words also, a dissatisfaction with her 
husband's journey that was sure to come to his ears, and equally 
certain to displease him. But there was no help for this domestic 
dissension, which ended only with the day of separation. 

I am sorry I cannot tell, with precision, the, yeax vol -*V\sk. S&x. 
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Philip Forester went oyer to Flanders ; but it was one of those in 
which the campaign opened with extraordinary fury ; and many 
bloody, though indecisive, skirmishes were fonght between the French 
on the one side and the Allies on the other. In all our modern 
improvement*, there are none, perhaps, greater than in the accuracy 
and speed with which intelligence is transmitted from any scene of 
action to those in this country whom it may concern. During 
Marlborough's campaigns, the sufferings of many who had relations 
in, or along with the army, were greatly augmented by the suspense 
in which they were detained for weeks after they had heard of bloody 
battles, in which, in all probability, those for whom their bosoms 
throbbed with anxiety had been personally engaged. Amongst those 
who were most agonised by this state of uncertainty was the — I had 
almost said deserted — wife of the gay Sir Philip Forester. A single 
letter had informed her of his arrival on the Continent — no others 
were received. One notice occurred in the newspapers, in which 
Volunteer Sir Philip Forester was mentioned as having been in- 
trusted with a dangerous reconnoissance, which he had executed with 
the greatest courage, dexterity, and intelligence, and received the 
thanks of the commanding officer. The sense of his having acquired 
distinction brought a momentary glow into the lady's pale cheek; 
but it was instantly lost in ashen whiteness at the recollection of his 
danger. After this they had no news whatever, neither from Sir 
Philip, nor even from their brother Falconer. The case of Lady 
Forester was not, indeed, different from that of hundreds in the same 
situation ; but a feeble mind is necessarily an irritable one, and the 
suspense which some bear with constitutional indifference or philo- 
sophical resignation, and some with a disposition to believe and hope 
the best, was intolerable to Lady Forester, at once solitary and 
sensitive, low-spirited, and devoid of strength of mind, whether 
natural or acquired. 



CHAPTEK II. 

As she received no further news of Sir Philip, whether directly or in- 
directly, his unfortunate lady began now to feel a sort of consolation, 
even in those careless habits which had so often given her pain, 
" He is so thoughtless," she repeated a hundred times a-day to her 
sister, "he never writes when things are going on smoothly ; it is his 
way : had anything happened he would have informed us." 

Lady Both well listened to her sister without attempting to console 
her. Probably she might be of opinion that even the wont intelli- 
gence which could be ifccevj^l teom "$W^sw> \a\<$& wot be without 
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some touch of consolation ; and that the Dowager Lady Forester, if 
so she was doomed to be called, might have a source of happiness 
unknown to the wife of the gayest and finest gentleman in Scotland. 
This conviction became stronger as they learned from enquiries made 
at headquarters that Sir Philip was no longer with the army ; though 
whether he had been taken or slain in some of those skirmishes 
which were perpetually occurring, and in which he loved to distin- 
guish himself, or whether he had, for some unknown reason or 
capricious change of mind, voluntarily left the service, none of his 
countrymen in the camp of the Allies could form even a conjecture. 
Meantime his creditors at home became clamorous, entered into 
possession of his property, and threatened his person, should he be 
rash enough to return to Scotland. These additional disadvantages 
aggravated Lady Both well's displeasure against the fugitive husband ; 
while her sister saw nothing in any of them, save what tended to 
increase her grief for the absence of him whom her imagination now 
represented — as it had before marriage — gallant, gay, and affec- 
tionate. 

About this period there appeared in Edinburgh a man of singular 
appearance and pretensions. He was commonly called the Paduan 
Doctor, from having received his education at that famous univer- 
sity. He was supposed to possess some rare receipts in medicine, 
with which, it was affirmed, he had wrought remarkable cures. 
But though, on the one hand, the physicians of Edinburgh termed 
him an empiric, there were many persons, and among them some of 
the clergy, who, while they admitted the truth of the cures and the 
force of his remedies, alleged that Doctor Baptista Damiotti made 
use of charms and unlawful arts in order to obtain success in his 
practice. The resorting to him was even solemnly preached against 
as a seeking of health from idols, and a trusting to the help which 
was to come from Egypt. But the protection which the Paduan 
Doctor received from some friends of interest and consequence 
enabled him to set these imputations at defiance, and to assume, even 
in the city of Edinburgh, famed as it was for abhorrence of witches 
and necromancers, the dangerous practice of an expounder of futurity. 
It was at length rumoured that, for a certain gratification, which, of 
course, was not an inconsiderable one, Doctor Baptista Damiotti 
could tell the fate of the absent, and even show his visitors the per- 
sonal form of their absent friends, and the action in which they were 
engaged at the moment. This rumour came to the ears of Lady 
Forester, who had reached that pitch of mental agony in which the 
sufferer will do anything, or endure anything, that suspense may be 
converted into certainty. 
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Gentle and timid in most cases, her state of mind made her equally 
obstinate and reckless, and it was with no small surprise and 
alarm that her sister, Lady Bothwell, heard her express a resolution 
to visit this man of art, and learn from him the fate of her husband. 
Lady Bothwell remonstrated on the improbability that such preten- 
sions as those of this foreigner could be founded in anything bat 
imposture. 

" I care not,'' said the deserted wife, "what degree of ridicule I may 
incur ; if there be any one chance out of a hundred that I may obtain 
some certainty of my husband's fate, I would not miss that chance 
for whatever else the world can offer." 

Lady Bothwell next urged the unlawfulness of resorting to such 
sources of forbidden knowledge. 

" Sister," replied the sufferer, " he who is dying of thirst cannot 
refrain from drinking even poisoned water. She who suffers under 
suspense must seek information, even were the powers which offer 
it unhallowed and infernal. I go to learn my fate alone ; and this 
very evening will I know it : the sun that rises to-morrow shall find 
me, if not more happy, at least more resigned/' 

" Sister, 17 said Lady Bothwell, " if you are determined upon this 
wild step, you shall not go alone. If this man be an impostor, you may 
be too much agitated by your feelings to detect his villainy. If, 
which I cannot believe, there be any truth in what he pretends, you 
shall not be exposed alone to a communication of so extraordinary a 
nature. I will go with you, if indeed you are determined to go. Bat 
yet reconsider your project, and renounce enquiries which cannot be 
prosecuted without guilt, and perhaps without danger." 

Lady Forester threw herself into her sister's arms, and, clasping 
her to her bosom, thanked her a hundred times for the offer of her 
company ; while she declined with a melancholy gesture the friendly 
advice with which it was accompanied. 

When the hour of twilight arrived — which was the period when 
the Paduan Doctor was understood to receive the visits of those 
who came to consult with him — the two ladies left their apartments 
in the Canongate of Edinburgh, having their dress arranged like that 
of women of an inferior description, and their plaids disposed around 
their faces as they were worn by the same class ; for, in those days of 
aristocracy, the quality of the wearer was generally indicated by the 
manner in which her plaid was disposed, as well as by the fineness 
of its texture. It was Lady Bothwell who had suggested this species 
of disguise, partly to avoid observation as they should go to the 
conjuror's house, and partly in order to make trial of his penetration 
by appearing before him in & iev^&sA. OrasMtast. Lady Forester's 
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servant, of tried fidelity, had been employed by her to propitiate the 
Doctor by a suitable fee, and a story intimating that a soldier's wife 
desired to know the fate of her husband— a subject upon which, in 
all probability, the sage was very frequently consulted. 

To the last moment, when the palace clock struck eight. Lady 
Bothwell earnestly watched her sister, in hopes that she might 
retreat from her rash undertaking ; but as mildness, and even timidity, 
is capable at times of vehement and fixed purposes, she found Lady 
Forester resolutely unmoved and determined when the moment of 
departure arrived. Ill satisfied with the expedition, but determined 
not to leave her sister at such a crisis, Lady Bothwell accompanied 
Lady Forester through more than one obscure street and lane, the 
servant walking before, and acting as their guide. At length he 
suddenly turned into a narrow court, and knocked at an arched 
door, which seemed to belong to a building of some antiquity. It 
opened, though no one appeared to act as porter ; and the servant, 
stepping aside from the entrance, motioned the ladies to enter. They 
had no sooner done so than it shut, and excluded their guide. The 
two ladies found themselves in a small vestibule, illuminated by a 
dim lamp, and having, when the door was closed, no communication 
with the external light or air. The door of an inner apartment, 
partly open, was at the further side of the vestibule. 

" We must not hesitate now, Jemima," said Lady Bothwell, and 
walked forwards into the inner room, where, surrounded by books, 
maps, philosophical utensils, and other implements of peculiar shape 
and appearance, they found the man of art. 

' There was nothing very peculiar in the Italian's appearance. He 
had the dark complexion and marked features of his country, seemed 
about fifty years old, and Was handsomely, but plainly, dressed in a 
full suit of black clothes, which was then the universal costume of 
the medical profession. Large waxlights, in silver sconces, illuminated 
the apartment, which was reasonably furnished. He rose as the 
ladies entered ; and, notwithstanding the inferiority of their dress, 
received them with the marked respect due to their quality, and 
which foreigners are usually punctilious in rendering to those to 
whom such honours are due. 

Lady Bothwell endeavoured to maintain her proposed incognito ; 
and, as the Doctor ushered them to the upper end of the room, 
made a motion declining his courtesy, as unfitted for their condition. 
" We are poor people, sir," she said ; " only my sister's distress has 
brought us to consult your worship whether " 

He smiled as he interrupted her — " I am aware, madame, of your 
sister's distress, and its cause; I am aware, .also, that I am honoured. 
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with a visit from two ladies of the highest consideration — Lady 
Both well and Lady Forester. If I could not distinguish them from 
the class of society which their present dress would indicate, there 
would be small possibility of my being able to gratify them by 
giving the information which they come to seek." 

" 1 can easily understand/' said Lady Bothwell 

" Pardon my boldness to interrupt you, mi-lady," cried the Italian; 
" your ladyship was about to say, that you could easily understand 
that I had got possession of your names by means of your domestic; 
But in thinking so, you do injustice to the fidelity of your servant, 
and, I may add, to the skill of one who is also not less your humble 
servant — Baptista Damiotti." 

" I have no intention to do either, sir, 1 ' said Lady Bothwell, main- 
taining a tone of composure, though somewhat surprised, " but the 
situation is something new to me. If you know who we are, yon 
also know, sir, what brought us here." 

" Curiosity to know the fate of a Scottish gentleman of rank, now 
or lately upon the Continent," answered the seer ; " his name is II 
Oavaliero Philippo Forester ; a gentleman who has the honour to be 
husband to this lady, and with your ladyship's permission for using 
plain language, the misfortune not to value as it deserves that 
inestimable advantage." 

Lady Forester sighed deeply, and Lady Bothwell replied — 

"Since you know our object without our telling it, the only 
question that remains is, whether you have the power to relieve my 
sister's anxiety 1" 

" I have, madam," answered the Paduan scholar ; " but there is still 
a previous enquiry. Have you the courage to behold with your own 
eyes what the Cavaliero Philippo Forester is now doing? or will 
you take it on my report V 

"That question my sister must answer for herself" said Lady 
Bothwell. 

" With my own eyes will I endure to see whatever you have power 
to show me/' said Lady Forester, with the same determined spirit 
which had stimulated her since her resolution was taken upon this 
subject. 

•' There may be danger in it." 

" It gold can compensate the risk," said Lady Forester, taking out 
her purse. 

"I do not such things for the purpose of gain," answered the 
foreigner. " I dare not turn my art to such a purpose. If I take 
the gold of the wealthy, it is but to bestow it on the poor ; nor do I 
ever accept more than i\ifc &\xm \ \wt* «\x«u3q waived from your 
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servant. Put up your parse, madam; an adept needs not your 
gold." 

Lady Both well, considering this rejection of her sister's offer as a 
mere trick of an empiric, to induce her to press a larger sum upon 
him, and willing that the scene should be commenced and ended, 
offered some gold in turn, observing that it was only to enlarge the 
sphere of his charity. 

" Let Lady Bothwell enlarge the sphere of her own charity," said 
the Paduan, " not merely in giving of alms, in which I know she is 
not deficient, but in judging the character of others; and let her 
oblige Baptista Damiotti by believing him honest, till she shall 
discover him to be a knave. Do not be surprised, madam, if I speak 
in answer to your thoughts rather than your expressions, and tell me 
once more whether you have courage to look on what I am prepared 
to show V 9 

" I own, sir," said Lady Bothwel], " that your words strike me with 
some sense of fear ; but whatever my sister desires to witness, I will 
not shrink from witnessing along with her." 

"Nay, the danger only consists in the risk of your resolution 
failing you. The sight can only last for the space of seven minutes ; 
and should you interrupt the vision by speaking a single word, not 
only would the charm be broken, but some danger might result to 
the spectators. But if you can remain steadily silent for the seven 
minutes, your curiosity will be gratified without the slightest risk ; 
and for this I will engage my honour." 

Internally Lady Bothwell thought the security was but an indif- 
ferent one ; but she suppressed the suspicion, as if she had believed 
that the adept, whose dark features wore a half-formed smile, could 
in reality read even her most secret reflections. A solemn pause then 
ensued, until Lady Forester gathered courage enough to reply to the 
physician, as he termed himself, that she would abide with firmness 
and silence the sight which he had promised to exhibit to them. 
Upon this, he made them a low obeisance, and saying he went to 
prepare matters to meet their wish, left the apartment The two 
sisters, hand in hand, as if seeking by that close union to divert any 
danger which might threaten them, sat down on two seats in 
immediate contact with each other : Jemima seeking support in the 
manly and habitual courage of Lady Bothwell ; and she, on the other 
hand, more agitated than she had expected, endeavouring to fortify 
herself by the desperate resolution which circumstances had forced 
her sister to assume. The one perhaps said to herself, that her 
sister never feared anything ; and the other might reflect, that what 
so feeble-minded a woman as Jemima did not fear, could not properly 
r 
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be a subject of apprehension to a person of firmness and resolution 
like her own. 

In a few moments the thoughts of both were diverted from their 
own situation, by a strain of music so singularly sweet and solemn, 
that, while it seemed calculated to avert or dispel any feeling 
unconnected with its harmony, increased, at the same time, the 
solemn excitation which the preceding interview was calculated to 
produce. The music was that of some instrument with which the/ 
were unacquainted ; but circumstances afterwards led my ancestress 
to believe that it was that of the harmonica, which she heard at a 
much later period in life. 

When these heaven-born sounds had ceased, a door opened in the 
upper end of the apartment, and they saw Damiotti, standing at the 
head of two or three steps, sign to them to advance. His dress was 
so different from that which he had worn a few minutes before, that 
they could hardly recognise him; and the deadly paleness of his 
countenance, and a certain stern rigidity of muscles, like that of one 
whose mind is made up to some strange and daring action, had 
totally changed the somewhat sarcastic expression with which he 
had previously regarded them both, and particularly Lady BothwelL 
He was barefooted, excepting a species of sandals in the antique 
fashion; his legs were naked beneath the knees; above them he 
wore hose, and a doublet of dark crimson silk close to his body ; and 
over that a flowing loose robe, something resembling a surplice, of 
snow-white linen : his throat and neck were uncovered, and his long, 
straight, black hair was carefully combed down at full length. 

As the ladies approached at his bidding, he showed no gesture of 
that ceremonious courtesy of which he had been formerly lavish. 
On the contrary, he made the signal of advance with an air of 
command; and when, arm in arm, and with insecure steps, the 
sisters approached the spot where he stood, it was with a warning 
frown that he pressed his finger to his lips, as if reiterating his con- 
dition of absolute silence, while, stalking before them, he led the way 
into the next apartment. 

This was a large room, hung with black, as if for a funeral. At 
the upper end was a table, or rather a species of altar, covered with 
the same lugubrious colour, on which lay divers objects resembling 
the usual implements of sorcery. These objects were not indeed 
visible as they advanced into the apartment; for the light which 
displayed them, being only that of two expiring lamps, was extremely 
faint. The master — to use the Italian phrase for persons of this 
description — approached the upper end of the room, with a genu- 
flexion like that of a Ca\Aio\\c to Vt& <stu<a&jL % *xl& at the same time 
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crossed himself. The ladies followed in silence, and arm in arm. 
Two or three low broad steps led to a platform in front of the altar, 
or what resembled such. Here the sage took his stand, and placed 
the ladies beside him, once more earnestly repeating by signs his 
injunctions of silence. The Italian then, extending his bare arm 
from under his linen vestment, pointed with his forefinger to five 
large flambeaux, or torches, placed on each side of the altar. They 
took fire successively at the approach of his hand, or rather of his 
finger, and spread a strong light through the room. By this the 
visitors could discern that on the seeming altar were disposed two 
naked swords laid crosswise; a large open book, which they con- 
ceived to be a copy of the Holy Scriptures, but in a language to them 
unknown ; and beside this mysterious volume was placed a human 
skull. But what struck the sisters most was a very tall and broad 
mirror, which occupied all the space behind the altar, and, illumined 
by the lighted torches, reflected the mysterious articles which were 
laid upon it. 

The master then placed himself between the two ladies, and, 
pointing to the mirror, took each by the hand, but without speaking 
a syllable. They gazed intently on the polished and sable space to 
which he had directed their attention. Suddenly the surface assumed 
a new and singular appearance. It no longer simply reflected the 
objects placed before it, but, as if it had self-contained scenery of its 
own, objects began to appear within it, at first in a disorderly, 
indistinct, and miscellaneous manner, like form arranging itself out 
of chaos ; at length in distinct and defined shape and symmetry. It 
was thus that, after some shifting of light and darkness over the face 
of the wonderful glass, a long perspective of arches and columns 
began to arrange itself on its sides, and a vaulted roof on the upper 
part of it ; till, after many oscillations, the whole vision gained a 
fixed and stationary appearance, representing the interior of a foreign 
church. The pillars were stately, and hung with scutcheons; the 
arches were lofty and magnificent; the floor was lettered with 
funeral inscriptions. But there were no separate shrines, no images, 
no display of chalice or crucifix on the altar. It was, therefore, a 
Protestant church upon the Continent. A clergyman, dressed in the 
Geneva gown and band, stood by the communion-table, and, with 
the Bible opened before him, and his clerk awaiting in the back- 
ground, seemed prepared to perform some service of the church to 
which he belonged. 

At length there entered the middle aisle of the building a numerous 
party, which appeared to be a bridal one, as a lady and gentleman 
walked first, hand and hand, followed by a large concourse of persons 
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of both sexes, gaily, nay, richly attired. The bride, whose features 
they could distinctly see, seemed not more than sixteen years old, 
and extremely beautiful. The bridegroom, for some seconds, moved 
rather with his shoulder towards them, and his face averted ; but his 
elegance of form and step struck the sisters at once with the same 
apprehension. As he turned his face suddenly, it was frightfully 
realised, and they saw, in the gay bridegroom before them, Sir 
Philip Forester. His wife uttered an imperfect exclamation, at the 
sound of which the whole scene stirred and seemed to separate. 

"I could compare it to nothing," said Lady Both well, while 
recounting the wonderful tale, " but to the dispersion of the reflec- 
tion offered by a deep and calm pool, when a stone is suddenly cast 
into it, and the shadows become dissipated and broken. 1 ' The master 
pressed both the ladies' hands severely, as if to remind them of their 
promise, and of the danger which they incurred. The exclamation 
died away on Lady Forester's tongue, without attaining perfect 
utterance, and the scene in the glass, after the fluctuation of a 
minute, again resumed to the eye its former appearance of a real 
scene, existing within the mirror, as if represented in a picture, save 
that the figures were movable instead of being stationary. 

The representation of Sir Philip Forester, now distinctly visible in 
form and feature, was seen to lead on towards the clergyman that 
beautiful girl, who advanced at once with diffidence, and with a 
species of affectionate pride. In the meantime, and just as the 
clergyman had arranged the bridal company before him, and seemed 
about to commence the service, another group of persons, of whom 
two or three were officers, entered the church. They moved, at first, 
forward, as though they came to witness the bridal ceremony, but 
suddenly one of the officers, whose back was towards the spectators, 
detached himself from his companions, and rushed hastily towards 
the marriage party, when the whole of them turned towards him, as 
if attracted by some exclamation which had accompanied his advance. 
Suddenly the intruder drew his sword ; the bridegroom unsheathed 
his own, and made towards him ; swords were also drawn by other 
individuals, both of the marriage party and of those who had last 
entered. They fell into a sort of confusion, the clergyman, and 
some elder and graver persons, labouring apparently to keep the 
peace, while the hotter spirits on both sides brandished their 
weapons. But now, the period of the brief space during which the 
soothsayer, as he pretended, was permitted to exhibit his art, was 
arrived. The fumes again mixed together, and dissolved gradually 
from observation; the vaults and columns of the church rolled 
asunder, and disappeared •, k&& Wife iwvX <& \,\i& mirror reflected 
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nothing save the blazing torches, and the melancholy apparatus 
placed on the altar or table before it. 

The doctor led the ladies, who greatly required his support, into 
the apartment from whence they came ; where wine, essences, and 
other means of restoring suspended animation, had been provided 
during his absence. He motioned them to chairs, which they 
occupied in silence; Lady Forester, in particular, wringing her 
hands, and casting her eyes up to heaven, but without speaking a 
word, as if the spell had been still before her eyes. 

"And what we have seen is even now acting?" said Lady Both- 
well, collecting herself with difficulty. 

" That/ 1 answered Baptista Damiotti, " I cannot justly, or with 
certainty, say. But it is either now acting, or has been acted, during 
a short space before this. It is the last remarkable transaction in 
which the Cavalier Forester has been engaged/ 1 

Lady Bothwell then expressed anxiety concerning her sister, whose 
altered countenance, and apparent unconsciousness of what passed 
around her, excited her apprehensions how it might be possible to 
convey her home. 

u I have prepared for that/ 1 answered the adept ; " I have directed 
the servant to bring your equipage as near to this place as the 
narrowness of the street will permit. Fear not for your sister ; but 
give her, when you return home, this composing draught, and she 
will be better to-morrow morning. Few," he added, in a melancholy 
tone, " leave this house as well in health as they entered it. Such 
being the consequence of seeking knowledge by mysterious means, I 
leave you to judge the condition of those who have the* power of 
gratifying such irregular curiosity. Farewell, and forget not the 
potion." 

" I will give her nothing that comes from you/' said Lady Both- 
well ; " I have seen enough of your art already. Perhaps you would 
poison us both to conceal your own necromancy. But we are persons 
who want neither the means of making our wrongs known, nor the 
assistance of friends to right them." 

"You have had no wrongs from me, madam," said the adept. 
" Tou sought one who is little grateful for such honour. He seeks 
no one, and only gives responses to those who invite and call upon 
him. After all, you have but learned a little sooner the evil which 
you must still be doomed to endure. I hear your servant's step at 
the door, and will detain your ladyship and Lady Forester no longer. 
The next packet from the Continent will explain what you have 
already partly witnessed. Let it not, if I may advise, pass too 
suddenly into your sister's hands." 
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So saying, he bid Lady Bothwell good-night She went, lighted 
by the adept, to the vestibule, where he hastily threw a black cloak 
oyer his singular dress, and, opening the door, intrusted his visitors 
to the care of the servant. It was with difficulty that Lady Bothwell 
sustained her sister to the carriage, though it was only twenty steps 
distant. When they arrived at home, Lady Forester required medical 
assistance. The physician of the family attended, and shook his head 
on feeling her pulse. 

" Here has been," he said, " a violent and sudden shock on the 
nerves. I must know how it has happened." 

Lady Bothwell admitted they had visited the conjuror, and that 
Lady Forester had received some bad news respecting her husband, 
Sir Philip. 

" That rascally quack would make my fortune were he to stay in 
Edinburgh/' said the graduate ; " this is the seventh nervous case I 
have heard of his making for me, and all by effect of terror. 9 He 
next examined the composing draught which Lady Bothwell had 
unconsciously brought in her hand, tasted it, and pronounced it very 
germain to the matter, and what would save an application to the 
apothecary. He then paused, and looking at Lady Bothwell very 
significantly, at length added, " I suppose I must not ask your lady- 
ship anything about this Italian warlock's proceedings?" 

•' Indeed, doctor," answered Lady Bothwell, "I consider what passed 
as confidential ; and though the man may be a rogue, yet, as we were 
fools enough to consult him, we should, I think, be honest enough to 
keep his counsel." 

" May be a knave — come," said the Doctor, " I am glad to hear 
your ladyship allows such a possibility in anything that comes from 
Italy." 

"What comes from Italy may be as good as what comes from 
Hanover, Doctor. But you and I will remain good friends, and that 
it may be so, we will say nothing of Whig and Tory." 

" Not I," said the Doctor, receiving his fee, and taking his hat ; 
u a Carolus serves my purpose as well as a Willielmus. But I should 
like to know why old Lady Saint Kingan's, and all that set, go about 
wasting their decayed lungs in puffing this foreign fellow." 

" Ay — you had best set him down a Jesuit," as Scrub says. On 
these terms they parted. 

The poor patient — whose nerves, from an extraordinary state of 

tension, had at length become relaxed in as extraordinary a degree — 

continued to struggle with a sort of imbecility, the growth of super- 

BtitiouB terror, when the shocking tidings were brought from Holland, 

which fulfilled even her vforat wpeAta&oTA. 
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They were sent by the celebrated Earl of Stair, and contained the 
melancholy event of a dnel betwixt Sir Philip Forester and his wife's 
half-brother, Captain Falconer, of the Scotch-Dutch, as they were 
then called, in which the latter had been killed. The cause of 
quarrel rendered the incident still more shocking. It seemed that 
Sir Philip had left the army suddenly, in consequence of being unable 
to pay a very considerable sum, which he had lost to another volunteer 
at play. He had changed his name, and taken up his residence at 
Rotterdam, where he had insinuated himself into the good graces of 
an ancient and rich burgomaster, and, by his handsome person and 
graceful manners, captivated the affections of his only child, a very 
young person, of great beauty, and the heiress of much wealth. 
Delighted with the specious attractions of his proposed son-in-law, 
the wealthy merchant — whose idea of the British character was too 
high to admit of his taking any precaution to acquire evidence of his 
condition and circumstances — gave his consent to the marriage. It 
was about to be celebrated in the principal church of the city, when 
it was interrupted by a singular occurrence. 

Captain Falconer having been detached to Eotterdam to bring up 
a part of the brigade of Scottish auxiliaries, who were in quarters 
there, a person of consideration in the town, to whom he had been 
formerly known, proposed to him for amusement to go to the high 
church to see a countryman of his own married to the daughter of a 
wealthy burgomaster. Captain Falconer went accordingly, accom- 
panied by his Dutch acquaintance, with a party of his friends, and 
two or three officers of the Scotch brigade. His astonishment may 
be conceived when he saw his own brother-in-law, a married man, 
on the point of leading to the altar the innocent and beautiful creature, 
upon whom he was about to practise a base and unmanly deceit. He 
proclaimed his villainy on the spot, and the marriage was interrupted 
of course. But against the opinion of more thinking men, who con- 
sidered Sir Philip Forester as having thrown himself out of the rank 
of men of honour, Captain Falconer admitted him to the privilege 
of such, accepted a challenge from him, and in the rencounter 
received a mortal wound. Such are the ways of Heaven, mysterious 
in our eyes. Lady Forester never recovered the shock of this dismal 
intelligence. 

" And did this tragedy," said I, u take place exactly at the time 
when the scene in the mirror was exhibited V 9 

11 It is hard to be obliged to maim one's story," answered my aunt ; 
"but, to speak the truth, it happened some days sooner than the 
apparition was exhibited." 

•' And so there remained a possibility," said I, " that by some eactftt 
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and speedy communication the artist might have received early 
intelligence of that incident" 

" The incredulous pretended so/' replied my aunt. 

" What became of the adept f " demanded I. 

" Why, a warrant came down shortly afterwards to arrest him for 
high-treason, as an agent of the Chevalier St. George; and Lady 
Both well, recollecting the hints which had escaped the Doctor, an 
ardent friend of the Protestant succession, did then call to remem- 
brance that this man was chiefly pronf among the ancient matrons of 
her own political persuasion. It certainly seemed probable that 
intelligence from the Continent, which could easily have been trans- 
mitted by an active and powerful agent, might have enabled him to 
prepare such a scene of phantasmagoria as she had herself witnessed. 
Tet there were so many difficulties in assigning a natural explanation, 
that, to the day of her death, she remained in great doubt on the 
subject, and much disposed to cut the Gordian knot by admitting the 
existence of supernatural agency." 

" But, my dear aunt," said I, " what became of the man of skill 1* 

" Oh, he was too good a fortune-teller not to be able to foresee that 
his own destiny would be tragical if he waited the arrival of the man 
with the silver greyhound upon his sleeve. He made, as we say, a 
moonlight flitting, and was nowhere to be seen or heard of. Some 
noise there was about papers or letters found in the house, but it died 
away, and Doctor Baptista Damiotti was soon as little talked of as 
Galen or Hippocrates." 

" And Sir Philip Forester," said I, " did he too vanish for ever from 
the public scene V 

" No," replied my kind informer. u He was heard of once more, 
and it was upon a remarkable occasion. It is said that we Scots, 
when there was such a nation in existence, have, among our full 
peck of virtues, one or two little barleycorns of vice. In particular, 
it is alleged that we rarely forgive, and never forget, any injuries 
received ; that we used to make an idol of our resentment, as poor 
Lady Constance did of her grief ; and are addicted, as Burns says, to 
'nursing our wrath to keep it warm.' Lady Both well was not 
without this feeling; and, I believe, nothing whatever, scarce the 
restoration of the Stewart line, could have happened so delicious to 
her feelings as an opportunity of being revenged on Sir Philip 
Forester for the deep and double injury which had deprived her of a 
sister and of a brother. But nothing of him was heard or known till 
many a year had passed away. 

" At length — it was on a Fastern's E'en (Shrovetide) assembly, at 
which the whole fashion oi EAm\*\xi$i «&«&&&&, tx&L wad frequent, 
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and when Lady Bothwell had a seat amongst the lady patronesses, 
that one of the attendants on the company whispered into her ear 
that a gentleman wished to speak with her in private. 

" In private ? and in an assembly-room 1 — he most be mad. Tell 
him to call upon me to-morrow morning. 1 ' 

' I said so, my lady/ 9 answered the man ; " but he desired me to 
give you this paper." 

She nndid the billet, which was curiously folded and sealed. It 
only bore the words, " On business of life and death," written in a hand 
which she had never seen before. Suddenly it occurred to her that 
it might concern the safety of some of her political friends; she 
therefore followed the messenger to a small apartment where the 
refreshments were prepared, and from which the general company 
was excluded. She found an old man, who, at her approach, rose up 
and bowed profoundly. His appearance indicated a broken consti- 
tution ; and his dress, though sedulously rendered conforming to the 
etiquette of a ball-room, was worn and tarnished, and hung in folds 
about his emaciated person. Lady Bothwell was about to feel for her 
purse, expecting to get rid of the supplicant at the expense of a little 
money, but some fear of a mistake arrested her purpose. She there- 
fore gave the man leisure to explain himself. 

" I have the honour to speak with the Lady Bothwell f " 

" I am Lady Bothwell ; allow me to say that this is no time or 
place for long explanations. What are your commands with me V 

" Tour ladyship, 1 ' said the old man, " had once a sister." 

*' True ; whom I loved as my own soul." 

u And a brother." 

"The bravest, the kindest, the most affectionate!" said Lady 
Bothwell. 

" Both these beloved relatives you lost by the fault of an unfor- 
tunate man/' continued the stranger. 

" By the crime of an unnatural, bloody-minded murderer," said 
the ladv. 

" I am answered," replied the old man, bowing, as if to withdraw. 

" Stop, sir, I command you, 7 ' said Lady Bothwell. " Who are you 
that, at such a place and time, come to recall these horrible recollec- 
tions ? I insist upon knowing." 

" I am one who intends Lady Bothwell no injury ; but, on the 
contrary, to offer her the means of doing a deed of Christian charity, 
which the world would wonder at, and which Heaven would reward ; 
but I find her in no temper for such a sacrifice as I was prepared 
to ask." 

*• Speak out, sir ; what is your meaning V «&\&1a&3 1&Chw&. 
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'The wretch that has wronged you so deeply/' rejoined the 
stranger, " is now on his death-bed. His days have been days of 
misery, his nights have been sleepless hours of anguish — yet he 
cannot die without your forgiveness. His life has been an unre- 
mitting penance — yet he dares not part from his burden while your 
curses load his soul." 

" Tell him/' said Lady Bothwell sternly, " to ask pardon of that 
Being whom he has so greatly offended ; not of an erring mortal like 
himself. What could my forgiveness avail him V 

" Much," answered the old man. " It will be an earnest of that 
which he may then venture to ask from his Creator, lady, and from 
yours. Bemember, Lady Bothwell, you too have a death-bed to look 
forward to ; your soul may, all human souls must, feel the awe of 
facing the judgment-seat, with the wounds of an untented conscience, 
raw, and rankling — what thought would it be then that should 
whisper, * I have given no mercy, how then shall I ask it V " 

" Man, whosoever thou mayst 06,'' replied Lady Bothwell, a urge 
me not so cruelly. It would be but blasphemous hypocrisy to utter 
with my lips the words which every throb of my heart protests 
against. They would open the earth and give to light the wasted 
form of my sister — the bloody form of my murdered brother. Forgive 
him 1 Never, never !" 

" Great God ! cried the old man, holding up his hands, u is it thus 
the worms which Tbou hast called out of dust obey the commands of 
their Maker ? Farewell, proud and unforgiving woman. Exult that 
thou hast added to a death in want and pain the agonies of religious 
despair ; but never again mock Heaven by petitioning for the pardon 
which thou hast refused to grant." 

He was turning from her. 

"Stop," she exclaimed; "I will try; yes, I will try to pardon 
him." 

" Gracious lady," said the old man, " you will relieve the over- 
burdened soul, which dare not sever itself from its sinful companion 
of earth without being at peace with you. What do I know — your 
forgiveness may perhaps preserve for penitence the dregs of a 
wretched life." 

" Ha !" said the lady, as a sudden light broke on her, u it is the 
villain himself ! * And grasping Sir Philip Forester — for it was he, 
and no other — by the collar, she raised a cry of " Murder, murder ! 
Seize the murderer ! " 

At an exclamation so singular, in such a place, the company 

thronged into the apartment, but Sir Philip Forester was no longer 

there. He had forcibly eztatastaft. Yoxco&t *wrav \a&3 Bothwell's 
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hold, and bad ran oat of the apartment, which opened on the 
landing-place of the Btair. There seemed no escape in that direction, 
for there were several persons coming up the steps, and others 
descending, Bnt the unfortunate man was desperate. He threw 
himself over the balustrade, and alighted safely in the lobby, though 
a leap of fifteen feet at least, then dashed into the street, and was 
lost in darkness. Some of the Bothwell family made pursuit, and 
had they come up with the fugitive they might have perhaps slain 
him ; for in those days men's blood ran warm in their veins. But 
the police did not interfere; the matter most criminal having 
happened long since, and in a foreign land. Indeed, it was always 
thought that this extraordinary scene originated in a hypocritical 
experiment, by which Sir Philip desired to ascertain whetheT he 
might return to hie native country in safety from the resentment of 
a family which he had injured so deeply. As the result fell oat bo 
contrary to his wishes, he is believed to have returned to the 
Continent, and there died in exile. 
So closed the tale of the Mysterious Mirror. 
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This is another little story, from "The Keepsake" of 1828. It was 
told to me many years ago, by the late Miss Anna Seward, who, 
among other accomplishments that rendered her an amusing inmate 
in a country house, had that of recounting narratives of this sort 
with very considerable effect; much greater, indeed, than anyone 
would be apt to guess from the style of her written performances. 
There are hours and moods when most people are not displeased to 
listen to such things; and I have heard some of the greatest and 
wisest of my contemporaries take their share in telling them. 

August, 132 1. 



THE TAPESTRIED CHAMBER; 

OR, 

THE LADY IN THE SACQUE. 



• » »• 




[HE following narrative is given from the pen, bo far as memory 
permits, in the same character in which it was presented to the 
author's ear ; nor has he claim to further praise, or to he more 
deeply censured, than in proportion to the good or had judgment which 
he has employed in selecting his materials, as he has studiously avoided 
any attempt at ornament, which might interfere with the simplicity 
of the tale. 

At the same time it must be admitted that the particular class of 
stories which turns on the marvellous, possesses a stronger influence 
when told than when committed to print. The volume taken up at 
noonday, though rehearsing the same incidents, conveys a much more 
feeble impression than is achieved by the voice of the speaker on a 
circle of fireside auditors, who hang upon the narrative as the narrator 
details the minute incidents which serve to give it authenticity, and 
lowers his voice with an affectation of mystery while he approaches 
the fearful and wonderful part. It was with such advantages that 
the present writer heard the following events related, more than 
twenty years since, by the celebrated Miss Seward, of Litchfield, who, 
to her numerous accomplishments, added, in a remarkable degree, the 
power of narrative in private conversation. In its present form the 
tale must necessarily lose all the interest which was attached to it by 
the flexible voice and intelligent features of the gifted narrator. Yet 
still, read aloud to an undoubting audience by the doubtful light of 
the closing evening, or, in silence, by a decaying taper^ and amid&t 
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the solitude of a half-lighted apartment, it ma; redeem ita character 
as a good ghost-story. Miss Seward always affirmed that she had 
derived her information from an authentic source, although she sup- 
pressed the names of the two persona chiefly concerned. I will not 
avail myself of any particulars I may have since received concerning 
the localities of the detail, bat suffer them to rest under the seme 
general description in which they were first related to me ; and, foe 
the same reason, I will not add to or diminish the narrative by any 
circumstances, whether more or less material, hat simply rehearse, as 
I heard it, a story of supernatural terror. 




About the end of the American war, when the officers of Lord 

Cornwallis's army, which surrendered at York-town, and others, who 
had been made prisoners during the impolitic and ill-fated contro- 
versy, were returning to their own country to relate their adventures 
and repose themselves after their fatigues, there was amongst them a 
general officer, to whom Miss S. gave the name of Browne, but merely, 
as I understood, to save the inconvenience of introducing a nameless 
agent in the narrative. He was an officer of merit, as well as s 
gentleman of high consideration for family and attainments. 

Some business had carried General Browne upon a tour through 
the western counties, when, in the conclusion of a morning stage, 
he found himself in the vicinity of a small country town, which pre- 
sented a scene of uncommon beauty, and of a character peculiarly 
English. 

The little. town, with its stately old church, whose tower bore 
testimony to the devotion of ages long past, lay amidst pastures and 
corn-Held* of small extent, but kmuded. and divided with hedgerow 
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timber of great age and size. There were few marks of modern 
improvement. The environs of the place intimated neither the 
solitude of decay nor the bustle of novelty ; the houses were old, but 
in good repair ; and the beautiful little river murmured freely on its 
way to the left of the town, neither restrained by a dam nor bordered 
by a towing-path. 

Upon a gentle eminence, nearly a mile to the southward of the 
town, were seen, amongst many venerable oaks and tangled thickets, 
the turrets of a castle, as old as the wars of York and Lancaster, but 
which seemed to have received important alterations during the age 
of Elizabeth and her successor. It had not been a place of great size ; 
but whatever accommodation it formerly afforded was, it must be 
supposed, still to be obtained within its walls ; at least, such was the 
inference which General Browne drew from observing the smoke 
arise merrily from several of the ancient wreathed and carved chimney- 
stacks. The wall of the park ran alongside of the highway for two 
or three hundred yards! and through the different points by which 
the eye found glimpses into the woodland scenery, it seemed to be 
well stocked. Other points of view opened in succession ; now a full 
one, of the front of the old castle, and now a side glimpse at its 
particular towers ; the former rich in all the bizarrerie of the Eliza- 
bethan school, while the simple and solid strength of other parts of 
the building seemed to show that they had been raised more for 
defence than ostentation. 

Delighted with the partial glimpses which he obtained of the 
castle through the woods and glades by which this ancient feudal 
fortress was surrounded, our military traveller was determined to 
enquire whether it might not deserve a nearer view, and whether it 
contained family pictures or other objects of curiosity worthy of a 
stranger's visit; when, leaving the vicinity of the park, he rolled 
through a clean and well-paved street, and stopped at the door of a 
well-frequented inn. 

Before ordering horses to proceed on his journey, General Browne 
made enquiries concerning the proprietor of the chateau which had 
so attracted his admiration ; and was equally surprised and pleased 
at hearing in reply a nobleman named, whom we shall call Lord Wood- 
ville. How fortunate ! Much of Browne's early recollections, both 
at school and at college, had been connected with young Woodville, 
whom, by a few questions, he now ascertained to be the same with 
the owner of this fair domain. He had been raised to the peerage 
by the decease of his father a few months before, and, as the General 
learned from the landlord, the term of mourning being ended, was 
now taking possession of his paternal estate, in tha yrodl ^Brasn *& 
z 
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merry autumn, accompanied by a select party of friends to enjoy the 
sports of a country famous for game. 

This was delightful news to our traveller. Frank Woodville had 
been Richard Browne's fag at Eton, and his chosen intimate at 
Christ Church ; their pleasures and their tasks had been the same ; 
and the honest soldier's heart warmed to find his early friend in 
possession of so delightful a residence, and of an estate, as the land- 
lord assured him with a nod and a wink, fully adequate to maintain 
and add to his dignity. Nothing was more natural than that the 
traveller should suspend a journey, which there was nothing to 
render hurried, to pay a visit to an old friend under such agreeable 
circumstances. 

The fresh horses, therefore, had only the brief task of conveying 
the General's travelling carriage to Woodville Castle. A porter 
admitted them at a modern Gothic lodge, built in that style to corre- 
spond with the castle itself, and at the same time rang a bell to give 
warning of the approach of visitors. Apparently the sound of the 
bell had suspended the separation of the company, bent on the various 
amusements of the morning ; for, on entering the court of the chateau, 
several young men were lounging about in their sporting dresses, 
looking at, and criticising, the dogs which the keepers held in readi- 
ness to attend their pastime. As General Browne alighted, the young 
lord came to the gate of the hall, and for an instant gazed, as at a 
stranger, upon the countenance of his friend, on which war, with its 
fatigues and its wounds, had made a great alteration. But the uncer- 
tainty lasted no longer than till the visitor had spoken, and the 
hearty greeting which followed was such as can only be exchanged 
betwixt those who have passed together the merry days of careless 
boyhood or early youth. 

"If I could have formed a wish, my dear Browne," said Lord Wood- 
ville, " it would have been to have you here, of all men, upon this 
occasion, which my friends are good enough to hold as a sort of 
holiday. Do not think you have been unwatched during the years 
you have been absent from us. I have traced you through your 
dangers, your triumphs, your misfortunes, and was delighted to see 
that, whether in victory or defeat, the name of my old friend was 
always distinguished with applause." 

The General made a suitable reply, and congratulated his friend 
on his new dignities, and the possession of a place and domain so 
beautiful." 

" Nay, you have seen nothing of it as yet," said Lord Woodville, 
" and I trust you do not mean to leave us till you are better acquainted 
with it. It is true, I confess, XtaX m^ ^x*«An,t party is pretty large, 
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and the old house, like other places of the kind, does not possess so 
much accommodation as the extent of the outward walls appears to 
promise. But we can give you a comfortable old-fashioned room ; 
and I venture to suppose that your compaigns have taught you to be 
glad of worse quarters." 

The General shrugged his shoulders, and laughed. " I presume/ 1 
he said, "the worst apartment in your chateau is considerably superior 
to the old tobacco-cask, in which I was fain to take up my night's 
lodging when I was in the Bush, as the Virginians call it, with the 
light corps. There I lay, like Diogenes himself so delighted with 
my covering from the elements, that I made a vain attempt to have 
it rolled on to my next quarters ; but my commander for the time 
would give way to no such luxurious provision, and I took farewell 
of my beloved cask, with tears in my eyes. 1 ' 

"Well, then, since you do not fear your quarters," said Lord 
Woodville, " you will stay with me a week at least. Of guns, dogs, 
fishing-rods, flies, and means of sport by sea and land, we have 
enough and to spare : you cannot pitch on an amusement but we 
will pitch on the means of pursuing it. But if you prefer the gun and 
pointers, I will go with you myself, and see whether you have 
mended your shooting since you have been amongst the Indians of 
the back settlements." 

The General gladly accepted his friendly host's proposal in all its 
points. After a morning of manly exercise, the company met at 
dinner, where it was the delight of Lord Woodville to conduce to 
the display of the high properties of his recovered friend, so as to 
recommend him to his guests, most of whom were persons of dis- 
tinction. He led General Browne to speak of the scenes he had 
witnessed ; and as every word marked alike the brave officer and the 
sensible man, who retained possession of his cool judgment under the 
most imminent dangers, the company looked upon the soldier with 
general respect, as on one who had proved himself possessed of an 
uncommon portion of personal courage — that attribute, of all others, 
of which everybody desires to be thought possessed. 

The day at Woodville Castle ended as usual in such mansions. 
The hospitality stopped within the limits of good order ; music, in 
which the young lord was a proficient, succeeded to the circulation of 
the bottle ; cards and billiards, for those who preferred such amuse- 
ments, were in readiness ; but the exercise of the morning required 
early hours, and not long after eleven o'clock the guests began to 
retire to their several apartments. 

The young lord himself conducted his friend, General Browne, to 
the chamber destined for him, which answered the description qa 
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had given of it, being comfortable, but old-fashioned. The bed wag 
of the massive form used in the end of the seventeenth century, and 
the curtains of faded silk, heavily trimmed with tarnished gold. 
But then the sheets, pillows, and blankets looked delightful to the 
campaigner, when he thought of his "mansion, the cask. 11 There 
was an air of gloom in the tapestry hangings, which, with their 
worn-out graces, curtained the walls of the little chamber, and gently 
undulated as the autumnal breeze found its way through the ancient 
lattice-window, which pattered and whistled as the air gained 
entrance. The toilet too, with its mirror, turbaned, after the manner 
of the beginning of the century, with a coiffure of murrey-coloured 
silk, and its hundred strange-shaped boxes, providing for arrange- 
ments which had been obsolete for more than fifty years, had an 
antique, and in so far a melancholy, aspect. But nothing could 
blaze more brightly and cheerfully than the two large wax candles; 
or if aught could rival them, it was the naming, bickering fagots 
in the chimney, that sent at once their gleam and their warmth 
through the snug apartment; which, notwithstanding the general 
antiquity of its appearance, was not wanting in the least convenience 
that modern habits rendered either necessary or desirable. 

" This is an old-fashioned sleeping apartment, General/' said the 
young lord; "but I hope you find nothing that makes you envy 
your old tobacco-cask." 

" I am not particular respecting my lodgings/' replied the General ; 
"yet were I to make any choice, I would prefer this chamber by 
many degrees to the gayer and more modern rooms of your family 
mansion. Believe me, that when I unite its modern air of comfort 
with its venerable antiquity, and recollect that it is your lordship's 
property, I shall feel in better quarters here than if I were in the 
best hotel London could afford." 

" I trust — I have no doubt — that you will find yourself as comfort- 
able as I wish you, my dear General/' said the young nobleman ; 
and once more bidding his guest good-night, he shook him by the 
hand, and withdrew. 

The General again looked round him, and internally congratu- 
lating himself on his return to peaceful life, the comforts of which 
were endeared by the recollection of the hardships and dangers he 
had lately sustained, undressed himself, and prepared himself for a 
luxurious night's rest. 

Here, contrary to the custom of this species of tale, we leave the 
General in possession of his apartment until the next morning. 

The company assembled for breakfast at an early hour, but without 
the Appearance of Genexa\ Btorta, V&o %«&a\&d the guest that Lord 
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Woodville was desirous of honouring above all whom his hospitality 
had assembled around him. He more than once expressed surprise 
at the General's absence, and at length sent a servant to make enquiry 
after him. The man brought back information that General Browne 
had been walking abroad since an early hour of the morning, in de- 
fiance of the weather, which was misty and ungenial. 

"The custom of a soldier," said the young nobleman to his 
friends ; " many of them acquire habitual vigilance, and cannot sleep 
after the early hour at which their duty usually commands them to 
be alert 11 

Yet the explanation which Lord Woodville thus offered to the 
company seemed hardly satisfactory to his own mind, and it was in 
a fit of silence and abstraction that he awaited the return of the 
General. It took place near an hour after the breakfast bell had 
rung. He looked fatigued and feverish. His hair, the powdering 
and arrangement of which was at this time one of the most impor- 
tant occupations of a man's whole day, and marked his fashion as 
much as, in the present time, the tying of a cravat, or the want of 
one, was dishevelled, uncurled, void of powder, and dank with dew. 
His clothes were huddled on with a careless negligence, remarkable 
in a military man, whose real or supposed duties are usually held to 
include some attention to tha toilet ; and his looks were haggard and 
ghastly in a peculiar degree. 

" So you have stolen a march upon us this morning, my dear 
General," said Lord Woodville ; " or you have not found your bed so 
much to your mind as I had hoped and you seemed to expect. How 
did you rest last night?" 

"Oh, excellently well I remarkably well! never better in my 
life," said General Browne rapidly, and yet with an air of embar- 
rassment which was obvious to his Mend, He then hastily swal- 
lowed a cup of tea, and, neglecting or refusing whatever else was 
offered, seemed to fall into a fit of abstraction. 

"You will take the gun to-day, General?" said his friend and 
host, but had to repeat the question twice ere he received the abrupt 
answer, "No, my lord; I am sorry I cannot have the honour of 
spending another day with your lordship: my post horses are 
ordered, and will be here directly." 

All who were present showed surprise, and Lord Woodville imme- 
diately replied, " Post horses, my good friend 1 what can you possibly 
want with them, when you promised to stay with me quietly for at 
least a week 1" 

" I believe," said the General, obviously much embarrassed, " that 
I might, in the pleasure of my first me&tixu&m^ci ^^V«M^>r^ 
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said something about stopping here a few days ; but I have since 
fouud it altogether impossible. 1 ' 

"That is very extraordinary,* answered the young nobleman. 
" You seemed quite disengaged yesterday, and you cannot have had 
a summons to-day ; for our post has not come up from the town, and 
therefore you cannot have received any letters." 

General Browne, without giving any further explanation, muttered 
something of indispensable business, and insisted on the absolute 
necessity of his departure in a manner which silenced all opposition 
on the part of his host, who saw that his resolution was taken, and 
forbore further importunity. 

" At least, however," he said, "permit me, my dear Browne, since 
go you will or must, to show you the view from the terrace, which 
the mist, that is now rising, will soon display." 

He threw open a sash-window, and stepped down upon the terrace 
as he spoke. The General followed him mechanically, but seemed 
little to attend to what his host was saying, as, looking across an 
extended and rich prospect, he pointed out the different objects 
worthy of observation. Thus they moved on till Lord Woodville 
had attained his purpose of drawing his guest entirely apart from the 
rest of the company, when, turning round upon him with an air of 
great solemnity, he addressed him thus : 

" Richard Browne, my old and very dear friend, we are now alone. 
Let me conjure you to answer me upon the word of a friend, and the 
honour of a soldier. How did you in reality rest during last 
night ?» 

" Most wretchedly indeed, my lord, 19 answered the General, in the 
same tone of solemnity ; " so miserably, that I would not run the 
risk of such a second night, not only for all the lands belonging to 
this castle, but for all the country which I see from this elevated 
point of view." 

" This is most extraordinary/ 1 said the young lord, as if speaking 
to himself; "then there must be something in the reports con- 
cerning that apartment." Again turning to the General, he said, 
" For God's sake, my dear friend, be candid with me, and let me 
know the disagreeable particulars which have befallen you under a 
roof where, with consent of the owner, you should have met nothing 
save comfort," 

The General seemed distressed by this appeal, and paused a 

moment before he replied. "My dear lord," he at length said, 

" what happened to me last night is of a nature so peculiar and so 

unpleasant, that I could hardly bring myself to detail it even to your 

lordship, were it not tnat, \n&&pen&£i& <A mi ^\sk to Ratify any 
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request of yours, I think that sincerity on my part may lead to some 
explanation about a circumstance equally painful and mysterious. 
To others, the communication I am about to make might place me 
in the light of a weak-minded, superstitious fool, who suffered his 
own imagination to delude and bewilder him ; but you have known 
me in childhood and youth, and will not suspect me of having 
adopted in manhood the feelings and frailties from which my early 
years were free. 1 ' Here he paused, and his friend replied : 

" Do not doubt my perfect confidence in the truth of your com- 
munication, however strange it may be," replied Lord Woodville; 
" I know your firmness of disposition too well, to suspect you could 
be made the object of imposition, and am aware that your honour 
and your friendship will equally deter you from exaggerating what- 
ever you may have witnessed. 1 ' 

" Well then," said the General, " I will proceed with my story as 
well as I can, relying upon your candour ; and yet distinctly feeling 
that I would rather face a battery than recall to my mind the odious 
recollections of last night." 

He paused a second time, and then perceiving that Lord Woodville 
remained silent and in an attitude of attention, he commenced, 
though not without obvious reluctance, the history of his night 
adventures in the Tapestried Chamber. 

" I undressed and went to bed so soon as your lordship left me 
yesterday evening; but the wood in the chimney, which nearly 
fronted my bed, blazed brightly and cheerfully, and, aided by a 
hundred exciting recollections of my childhood and youth, which 
had been recalled by the unexpected pleasure of meeting your lord- 
ship, prevented me from falling immediately asleep. I ought, how- 
ever, to say, that these reflections were all of a pleasant and agreeable 
kind, grounded on a sense of having for a time exchanged the labour, 
fatigues, and dangers of my profession for the enjoyments of a peaceful 
life, and the reunion of those friendly and affectionate ties which I 
had torn asunder at the rude summons of war. 

" While such pleasing reflections were stealing over my mind, and 
gradually lulling me to slumber, I was suddenly aroused by a sound 
like that of the rustling of a silken gown and the tapping of a pair of 
high-heeled shoes, as if a woman were walking in the apartment. 
Ere I could draw the curtain to see what the matter was, the figure 
of a little woman passed between the bed and the fire. The back of 
this form was turned to me, and I could observe, from the shoulders 
and neck, it was that of an old woman, whose dress was an old- 
fashioned gown, which, I think, ladies call a sacque ; that is, a sort 
of robe, completely loose in the body, but g&tiiQtedL into taouiL ^\s&* 
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upon the neck and shoulders, which Ml down to the ground, and 
terminate in a apeciea of train. 

" I thought the intrusion singular enough, but never harboured for 
a moment the idea that what I saw was anything more than the 
mortal form of some old woman about the establishment who had a 
fancy to draw like her grandmother, and who, having perhaps (as your 
lordship mentioned that you were rather straitened for room) been 
dislodged from her chamber for my accommodation, had forgotten 
the circumstance, and returned by twelve to her old haunt. Under 
this persuasion I moved myself in bed and coughed a little, to make tha 
intruder sensible of my being in possession of the premises. She 
turned slowly round, bat, gracious heaven 1 my lord, what a coun- 




tenance did she display to met There was no longer any question 
what she was, or any thought of her being a living being. Upon a 
face which wore the fixed features of a corpse were imprinted the 
traces of the vilest and moat hideous passions which had animated 
her while she lived. The body of some atrocious criminal seemed to 
have been given up from the grave, and the soul restored from the 
penal fire, in order to form, for a space, a union with the ancient 
accomplice of its guilt I started up in bed, and sat upright, sap- 
porting myself on my palms, as I gazed on this horrible spectre. The 
hag made, as it seemed, a single and swift stride to the bed where I 
lay, and squatted herself down upon it, in precisely the same attitude 
which I had assumed in t-ne eWiemii.^ <A \iqtiot, advancing her 
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diabolical countenance within half-a-yard of mine, with a grin 
which seemed to intimate the malice and the derision of an incarnate 
fiend." 

Here General Browne stopped, and wiped from his brow the cold 
perspiration with which the recollection of his horrible vision had 
covered it 

'* My lord/' he said, " I am no coward. I have been in all the 
mortal dangers incidental to my profession, and I may truly boast 
that no man ever knew Richard Browne dishonour the sword he 
wears ; but in these horrible circumstances, under the eyes, and, as 
it seemed, almost in the grasp of an incarnation of an evil spirit, all 
firmness forsook me, all manhood melted from me like wax in the 
furnace, and I felt my hair individually bristle. The current of my 
life-blood ceased to flow, and I sank back in a swoon, as very a 
victim to panic terror as ever was a village girl or a child of ten 
years old. How long I lay in this condition I cannot pretend to 
guess. 

" But I was roused by the castle clock striking one, so loud that it 
seemed as if it were in the very room. It was some time before I 
dared open my eyes, lest they should again encounter the horrible 
spectacle. When, however, I summoned courage to look up, she 
was no longer visible. My first idea was to pull my bell, wake the 
servants, and remove to a garret or a hay-loft, to be ensured against 
a second visitation. Nay, I will confess the truth, that my resolution 
was altered, not by the shame of exposing myself, but by the fear 
that, as the bell-cord hung by the chimney, I might, in making my 
way to it, be again crossed by the fiendish hag, who, I figured to 
myself, might be still lurking about some corner of the apartment 

" I will not pretend to describe what hot and cold fever-fits tor- 
mented me for the rest of the night, through broken sleep, weary 
vigils, and that dubious state which forms the neutral ground between 
them. A hundred terrible objects appeared to haunt me ; but there 
was the great difference betwixt the vision which I have described 
and those which followed, that I knew the last to be deceptions of 
my own fancy and over-excited nerves. 

" Day at last appeared, and I rose from my bed ill in health, and 
humiliated in mind. I was ashamed of myself as a man and a 
soldier, and still more so, at feeling my own extreme desire to escape 
from the haunted apartment, which, however, conquered all other 
considerations ; so that, huddling on my clothes with the most care- 
less haste, I made my escape from your lordship's mansion, to seek in 
the open air some relief to my nervous system, shaken as it was by 
this horrible rencounter with a visitant, for su<ihImvv&t\^Vv^^\sasL % 
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from the other world. Your lordship has now heard the cause of my 
discomposure, and of my sudden desire to leave your hospitable 
castle. In other places I trust we may often meet ; but Qod protect 
me from ever spending a second night under that roof I" 

Strange as the General's tale was, he spoke with such a deep air of 
conviction, that it cut short all the usual commentaries which are 
made on such stories. Lord Woodville never once asked him if he 
was sure he did not dream of the apparition, or suggested any of the 
possibilities by which it is fashionable to explain supernatural 
appearances, as wild vagaries of the fancy, or deceptions of the optic 
nerves. On the contrary, he seemed deeply impressed with the 
truth and reality of what he had heard ; and, after a considerable 
pause, regretted, with much appearance of sincerity, that his early 
Mend should in his house have suffered so severely. 

"I am the more sorry for your pain, my dear Browne," he 
continued, " that it is the unhappy, though most unexpected, result 
of an experiment of my own. You must know, that for my father 
and grandfather's time, at least, the apartment which was assigned to 
you last night, had been shut on account of reports that it was 
disturbed by supernatural sights and noises. When I came, a few 
weeks since, into possession of the estate, I thought the accommodation 
which the castle afforded for my friends was not extensive enough 
to permit the inhabitants of the invisible world to retain possession 
of a comfortable sleeping apartment. I therefore caused the Tapes- 
tried Chamber, as we call it, to be opened ; and, without destroying 
its air of antiquity, I had such new articles of furniture placed in it 
as became the modern times. Yet as the opinion that the room was 
haunted very strongly prevailed among the domestics, and was also 
known in the neighbourhood and to many of my friends, I feared 
some prejudice might be entertained by the first occupant of the 
Tapestried Chamber, which might tend to revive the evil report 
which it had laboured under, and so disappoint my purpose of 
rendering it a useful part of the house. I must confess, my dear 
Browne, that your arrival yesterday, agreeable to me for a thousand 
reasons besides, seemed the most favourable opportunity of removing 
the unpleasant rumours which attached to the room, since your 
courage was indubitable, and your mind free of any pre-occupation 
on the subject. I could not, therefore, have chosen a more fitting 
subject for my experiment." 

" Upon my life," said General Browne, somewhat hastily, " I am 
infinitely obliged to your lordship — very particularly indebted 
indeed. I am likely to remember for some time the consequences of 
the experiment, as your \oi<\&\i\\> \% \>\«&»fe&\ft <sa&L*\\." 
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" Nay, now you are unjust, my dear friend/' said Lord Woodville. 
" You have only to reflect for a single moment, in order to be con- 
vinced that I could not augur the possibility of the pain to which 
you have been so unhappily exposed. I was yesterday morning a 
complete sceptic on the subject of supernatural appearances. Nay, I 
am sure that had I told you what was said about that room, those 
very reports would have induced you, by your own choice, to select 
it for your accommodation. It was my misfortune, perhaps my 
error, but really cannot be termed my fault, that you have been 
afflicted so strangely." 

" Strangely indeed !" said the General, resuming his good temper ; 
"and I acknowledge that I have no right to be offended with your 
lordship for treating me like what I used to think myself — a man of 
some firmness and courage. But I see my post horses are arrived, 
and I must not detain your lordship from your amusement." 

" Nay, my old friend/' said Lord Woodville, " since you cannot 
stay with us another day, which, indeed, I can no longer urge, give 
me at least half-an-hour more. You used to love pictures, and I 
have a gallery of portraits, some of them by Vandyke, representing 
ancestry to whom this property and castle formerly belonged. 
I think that several of them will strike you as possessing merit." 

General Browne accepted the invitation, though somewhat un- 
willingly. It was evident he was not to breathe freely or at ease till 
he left Woodville Castle far behind him. He could not refuse his 
friend's invitation, however; and the less so, that he was a little 
ashamed of the peevishness which he had displayed towards his 
well-meaning entertainer. 

The General, therefore, followed Lord Woodville through several 
rooms, into a long gallery hung with pictures, which the latter 
pointed out to his guest, telling the names, and giving some account 
of the personages whose portraits presented themselves in progression. 
General Browne was but little interested in the details which these 
accounts conveyed to him. They were, indeed, of the kind which 
are usually found in an old family gallery. Here was a cavalier 
who had ruined the estate in the royal cause ; there, a fine lady who 
had reinstated it by contracting a match with a wealthy Roundhead. 
There hung a gallant who had been in danger for corresponding 
with the exiled Court at St. Germain's; here, one who had taken 
arms for William at the Revolution; and there, a third that had 
thrown his weight alternately into the scale of whig and tory. 

While Lord Woodville was cramming those words into his guest's 
ear, " against the stomach of his sense," they gained the middle of 
the gallery, when he beheld General Browckfe va&ta&i ^\axX % «s&. 
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assume an attitude of the utmost surprise, not unmixed with fear, as 
his eyes were caught and suddenly riveted by a portrait of an old 
lady in a sacque, the fashionable dress of the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

" There she is 1" he exclaimed ; " there she is, in form and features, 
though inferior in demoniac expression to the accursed hag who 
visited me last night!" 

" If that be the case," said the young nobleman, " there can remain 
no longer any doubt of the horrible reality of your apparition. That 
is the picture of a wretched ancestress of mine, of whose crimes a 
black and fearful catalogue is recorded in a family history in my 
charter-chest. The recital of them would be too horrible; it is 
enough to say, that in yon fatal apartment incest and unnatural 
murder were committed. I will restore it to the solitude to which 
the better judgment of those who preceded me had consigned it ; and 
never shall any one, so long as I can prevent it, be exposed to a 
repetition of the supernatural horrors which could shake such 
courage as yours." 

Thus the friends, who had met with such glee, parted in a very 
different mood ; Lord Woodville to command the Tapestried Cham- 
ber to be unmantled, and the door built up ; and General Browne to 
seek in some less beautiful country, and with some less dignified 
friend, forgetfulness of the painful night which he had passed in 
Woodville Castle. 




DEATH OF THE LAIRD'S JOCK. 



[The manner in which this trifle was introduced at the time to Mr. 
F. M. Reynolds, editor of " The Keepsake " of 1828, leaves no occasion 
for a Preface.] 

August, 1831. 




TO THE EDITOR OP "THE KEEPSAKE." 

fOU have asked me, sir, to point out a subject for the pencil, and 
I feel the difficulty of complying with your request ; although 
I am not certainly unaccustomed to literary composition, or a 
total stranger to the stores of history and tradition, which afford the 
best copies for the painter's art. But although sicut pictura poem is 
an ancient and undisputed axiom — although poetry and painting 
both address themselves to the same object of exciting the human 
imagination, by presenting to it pleasing or sublime images of ideal 
scenes ; yet the one conveying itself through the ears to the under- 
standing, and the other applying itself only to the eyes, the subjects 
which are best suited to the bard or tale-teller are often totally unfit 
for painting, where the artist must present in a single glance all that 
his art has power to tell us. The artist can neither recapitulate the 
past nor intimate the future. The single now is all which he can 
present ; and hence, unquestionably, many subjects which delight us 
in poetry or in narrative, whether real or fictitious, cannot with 
advantage be transferred to the canvas. 

Being in some degree aware of these difficulties, though doubtless 
unacquainted both with their extent and the means by which they 
may be modified or surmounted, I have, nevertheless, ventured to 
draw up the following traditional narrative as a story in which, when 
the general details are known, the interest ia «o \N&d&.^T£*scta^^3i 
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one strong moment of agonising passion, that it can be understood 
and sympathised with at a single glance. I therefore presume that it 
may be acceptable as a hint to some one among the numerous artists 
who have of late years distinguished themselves as rearing up and 
supporting the British school. 
Enough has been said and sung about 

The well-contested ground, 
The warlike border-land — 

to render the habits of the tribes who inhabited them before the union 
of England and Scotland familiar to most of your readers. The 
rougher and sterner features of their character were softened by their 
attachment to the fine arts, from which has arisen the saying that on 
the frontiers every dale has its battle, and every river its song. A rude 
species of chivalry was in constant use, and single combats were 
practised as the amusement of the few intervals of truce which 
suspended the exercise of war. The inveteracy of this custom may 
be inferred from the following incident : — 

Bernard Gilpin, the apostle of the north, the first who undertook 
to preach the Protestant doctrines to the Border dalesmen, was sur- 
prised, on entering one of their churches, to see a gauntlet, or mail- 
glove, hanging above the altar. Upon inquiring the meaning of a 
symbol so indecorous being displayed in that sacred place, he was 
informed by the clerk that the glove was that of a famous swordsman, 
who hung it there as an emblem of a general challenge and gage of 
battle to any who should dare to take the fatal token down. " Beach 
it to me/' said the reverend churchman. The clerk and sexton 
equally declined the perilous office; and the good Bernard Gilpin 
was obliged to remove the glove with his own hands, desiring those 
who were present to inform the champion that he, and no other, had 
possessed himself of the gage of defiance. But the champion was 
as much ashamed to face Bernard Gilpin as the officials of the church 
had been to displace his pledge of combat. 

The date of the following story is about the latter years of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign ; and the events took place in Liddesdale, a hilly 
and pastoral district of Roxburghshire, which, on a part of its 
boundary, is divided from England only by a small river. 

During the good old times of rugging and rivvng (that is, tugging 
and tearing), under which term the disorderly doings of the warlike 
age are affectionately remembered, this valley was principally culti- 
vated by the sept or clan of the Armstrongs. The chief of this 
warlike race was the Laird of Mangerton. At the period of which I 
Bpeak, the estate of ^IragetUm, VYOa. >tafc ^orost mA dimity of chief, 
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was possessed by John Armstrong, a man of great size, strength, and 
courage. While his father was alive, he was distinguished from 
others of his clan who bore the same name by the epithet of the 
Laird's Jock, that is to say, the Laird's son Jock, or Jack. This name 
he distinguished by so many bold and desperate achievements, that 
he retained it even after his father's death, and is mentioned under 
it both in authentic records and in tradition. Some of his feats are 
recorded in the minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, and others 
mentioned in contemporary chronicles. 

At the species of singular combat which we have described, the 
Laird's Jock was unrivalled ; and no champion of Cumberland, West- 
moreland, or Northumberland, could endure the sway of the huge 
two-handed sword which he wielded, and which few others could 
even lift. This " awful sword," as the common people term it, was 
as dear to him as Durindana or Fushberta to their respective masters, 
and was nearly as formidable to his enemies as those renowned 
falchions proved to the foes of Christendom. The weapon had been 
bequeathed to him by a celebrated English outlaw named Hobbie 
Noble, who, having committed some deed for which he was in danger 
from justice, fled to Liddesdale, and became a follower, or rather a 
broth er-in- arms, to the renowned Laird's Jock ; till, venturing into 
England with a small escort, a faithless guide, and with a light 
single-handed sword instead of his ponderous brand, Hobbie Noble, 
attacked by superior numbers, was made prisoner and executed. 

With this weapon, and by means of his own strength and address, 
the Laird's Jock maintained the reputation of the best swordsman 
on the border side, and defeated or slew many who ventured to 
dispute with him the formidable title. 

But years pass on with the strong and the brave as with the feeble 
and the timid. In process of time, the Laird's Jock grew incapable 
of wielding his weapons, and finally of all active exertion, even of 
the most ordinary kind. The disabled champion became at length 
totally bed-ridden, and entirely dependent for his comfort on the 
pious duties of an only daughter, his perpetual attendant and com- 
panion. 

Besides this dutiful child, the Laird's Jock had an only son, upon 
whom devolved the perilous task of leading the clan to battle, and 
maintaining the warlike renown of his native country, which was 
now disputed by the English upon many occasions. The young 
Armstrong was active, brave, and strong, and brought home from 
dangerous adventures many tokens of decided success. Still the 
ancient chief conceived, as it would seem, that his son was scarce yet 
entitled by age and experience to be entrusted with the twQ-b&nd&d 
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sword, by the use of which he had himself been so dreadfully 
distinguished. 

At length an English champion, one of the name of Foster (if I 
rightly recollect), had the audacity to send a challenge to the best 
swordsman in Liddesdale ; and young Armstrong, burning for chival- 
rous distinction, accepted the challenge. 

The heart of the disabled old man swelled with joy when he heard 
that the challenge was passed and accepted, and the meeting fixed 
at a neutral spot, used as the place of rencontre upon such occasions, 
and which he himself had distinguished by numerous victories. He 
exulted so much in the conquest which he anticipated, that, to 
nerve his son to still bolder exertions, he conferred upon him, as 
champion of his clan and province, the celebrated weapon which he 
had hitherto retained in his own custody. 

This was not all. When the day of combat arrived, the Laird's 
Jock, in spite of his daughter's affectionate remonstrances, deter- 
mined, though he had not left his bed for two years, to be a personal 
witness of the duel. His will was still a law to his people, who bore 
him on their shoulders, wrapped in plaids and blankets, to the spot 
where the combat was to take place, and seated him on a fragment 
of rock, which is still called the Laird's Jock's stone. There he re- 
mained with eyes fixed on the lists or barrier, within which the 
champions were about to meet. His daughter, having done all she 
could for his accommodation, stood motionless beside him, divided 
between anxiety for his health, and for the event of the combat to 
her beloved brother. Ere yet the fight began, the old men gazed on 
their chief, now seen for the first time after several years, and sadly 
compared his altered features and wasted frame with the paragon of 
strength and manly beauty which they once remembered. The 
young men gazed on his large form and powerful make, as upon 
some antediluvian giant who had survived the destruction of the 
Flood. 

Bat the sound of the trumpets on both sides recalled the attention 
of every one to the lists, surrounded as they were by numbers of both 
nations eager to witness the event of the day. The combatants met. 
It is needless to describe the struggle : the Scottish champion fell 
Foster, placing his foot on his antagonist, seized on the redoubted 
sword, so precious in the eyes of its aged owner, and brandished it 
over his head as a trophy of his conquest. The English shouted in 
triumph. But the despairing cry of the aged champion, who saw 
his country dishonoured, and his sword, long the terror of their race, 
in possession of an Englishman, was heard high above the acclama- 
tions of victory. He aeemeA, tat w& vastest tsftxaatad. by all his 
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wonted power ; for he started from the rock on which he fiat, and 
while the garments with which he had been invested fell from his 
wasted frame, and showed the ruins of his strength, he tossed his 
arms wildly to heaven, and uttered a cry of indignation, horror, and 
despair, which, tradition says, was heard to a preternatural distance, 
and resembled the cry of a dying lion more than a human sound. 

His friends received him in their arms as he sank utterly 
exhausted by the effort, and bore him back to his castle in mute 
sorrow; while his daughter at once wept for her brother, and 
endeavoured to mitigate and soothe the despair of her father. But 
this was impossible ; the old man's only tie to life was rent rudely 
asunder, and his heart had broken with it. The death of his son 
had no part in his sorrow. If he thought of him at all, it was as the 
degenerate boy, through whom the honour of his country and clan 
had been lost ; and he died in the course of three days, never even 
mentioning his name, but pouring out unintermitted lamentations 
for the loss of his sword. 

I conceive that the instant when the disabled chief was roused 
into a last exertion by the agony of the moment is favourable to the 
object of a painter. He might obtain the full advantage of contrast- 
ing the form of the rugged old man, in the extremity of furious 
despair, with the softness and beauty of the female form. The fatal 
field might be thrown into perspective, so as to give full effect to 
these two principal figures, and with the single explanation that the 
piece represented a soldier beholding his son slain, and the honour of 
his country lost, the picture would be sufficiently intelligible at the 
first glance. If it was thought necessary to show more clearly the 
nature of the conflict, it might be indicated by the pennon of Saint 
George being displayed at one end of the lists, and that of Saint 
Andrew at the other. 

I remain, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

The Author of Waverley. 
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NOTES TO THE BLACK DWARF. 



* P. 10. — We have, in this and other instances, printed in italics some 
few words which the worthy editor, Mr. Jedediah Cleishbotham, seems to 
have interpolated upon the text of his deceased friend, Mr. Pattieson. 
We must observe, once for all, that such liberties seem only to have been 
taken by the learned gentlemen where his own character and conduct are 
concerned ; and sorely he must be the best judge of the style in which 
his own character and conduct should be treated of. 

* P. 11. — The Black Dwarf, now almost forgotten, was once held a 
formidable personage by the dalesmen of the Border, where he got the 
blame of whatever mischief befell the sheep or cattle. " He was," says 
Dr. Leyden, who makes considerable use of him in the ballad called the 
Cowt of Eeeldar, "a fairy of the most malignant order — the genuine 
Northern Duergar." The best and most authentic account of this 
dangerous and mysterious being occurs in a tale communicated to the 
author by that eminent antiquary, Richard Surtees, Esq., of Mainsforth, 
author of the History of the Bishopric of Durham. 

According to this well-attested legend, two young Northumbrians were 
out on a shooting party, and had plunged deep among the mountainous 
moorlands which border on Cumberland. They stopped for refreshment 
in a little secluded dell by the side of a rivulet. There, after they had 
partaken of such food as they brought with them, one of the party fell 
asleep; the other, unwilling to disturb his friend's repose, stole silently 
out of the dell with the purpose of looking around him, when he was 
astonished to find himself close to a being who seemed not to belong to 
this world, as he was the most hideous dwarf that the sun had ever shone 
on. His head was of full human size, forming a frightful contrast with 
his height, which was considerably under four feet. It was thatched with 
no other covering than long matted red hair, like that of the felt of a 
badger in consistence, and in colour a reddish brown, like the hue of the 
heather-blossom. His limbs seemed of great strength ; nor was he other- 
wise deformed than from their undue proportion in thickness to his 
diminutive height. The terrified sportsman stood gazing on this horrible 
apparition, until, with an angry countenance, the being demanded by 
what right he intruded himself on those hills, and destroyed their harm- 
less inhabitants. The perplexed stranger endeavoured to propitiate the 
incensed dwarf, by offering to surrender his game, as he would to an 
earthly Lord of the Manor. Tta proposal only redoubled the offence 
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already taken by the dwarf, who alleged that he was the lord of those 
mountains, and the protector of the wild creatures who found a retreat in 
their solitary recesses; and that all spoils derived from their death, or 
misery, were abhorrent to him. Thd hunter humbled himself before the 
angry goblin, and by protestations of his ignorance, and of his resolution 
to abstain from such intrusion in future, at last succeeded in pacifying 
him. The gnome now became more communicative, and spoke of himself 
as belonging to a species of beings something between the angelic race 
and humanity. He added, moreover, which could hardly have been 
anticipated, that he had hopes of sharing in the redemption of the race of 
Adam. He pressed the sportsman to visit his dwelling, which he said 
was hard by, and plighted his faith for his safe return. But at this 
moment, the shout of the sportsman's companion was heard calling for his 
friend, and the dwarf, as if unwilling that more than one person should 
be cognisant of his presence, disappeared as the young man emerged from 
the dell to join his comrade. 

It was the universal opinion of those most experienced in such matters, 
that if the shooter had accompanied the spirit, he would, notwithstanding 
the dwarfs fair pretences, have been either torn to pieces, or immured for 
years in the recesses of some fairy hill. 

Such is the last and most authentic account of the apparition of the 
Black Dwarf. 



NOTES TO INTRODUCTION TO CHRONICLES OF 

THE CANONGATE. 



* P. 147.— The Keith Family.— The Keiths of Craig, in Kincardine* 
shire, descended from John Keith, fourth son of William, second Earl 
Marischal, who got from his father, about 1480, the lands of Craig, and 
part of Garvock, in that county. In Douglas's Baronage, 443 to 445, is a 
pedigree of that family. Colonel Robert Keith of Craig (the seventh in 
descent from John) by his wife, Agnes, daughter of Robert Murray of 
Murrayshall, of the family of Blackbarony, widow of Colonel Stirling, of 
the family of Keir, had one son : viz., Robert Keith of Craig, ambassador 
to the court of Vienna, afterwards to St. Petersburg, which latter situation 
he held at the accession of King George III. , who died at Edinburgh in 
1774. He married Margaret, second daughter of Sir William Cunningham 
of Caprington, by Janet, only child and heiress of Sir James Dick of 
Prestonfield; and, among other children of this marriage, were the late 
well-known diplomatist, Sir Robert Murray Keith, K.B., a general in the 
army, and for some time ambassador at Vienna; Sir Basil Keith, Knight, 
captain in the navy, who died governor of Jamaica; and my excellent 
friend Anne Murray Keith, who ultimately cam& tato ^"e&^^s^ & *&a 
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family estates, and died not long before the date of this Introduction 
(1831). 

* P. 168. — Holybood. — The reader may be gratified with Hector 
Boece's narrative of the original foundation of the famous abbey of Holy- 
rood, or the Holy Cross, as given in Bellenden's translation : 

"Eftir death of Alexander the first, his brothir David come out of 
Ingland, and wes. crownit at Scone, the yeir of God mcxxiv yeiris, and 
did gret justice, eftir his coronation, in all partis of his realme. He had 
na weris during the time of King Hary ; and wes so pietuous, that he sat 
daylie in judgement, to cans his pure commonis to have justice; and 
causit the actionis of his noblis to be decidit be his othir jugis. He gart 
ilk juge redres the skaithis that come to the party be his wrang sentence; 
throw quhilk, he decorit his realm with mony nobil actis, and ejeckit the 
vennomus custome of riotus cheir, quhilk wes inducit afore be Inglismen, 
quhen thay com with Quene Margaret ; for the samin wes noisum to al gud 
maneris, makand his pepil tender and effeminat. 

"In the fourt yeir of his regne, this nobill prince come to visie the 
madin Castell of Edinburgh. At this time, ail the boundis of Scotland 
were ful of woddis, lesouris, and medois ; for the countre wes more gevin 
to store of bestiall than ony production of cornis ; and about this castell 
was ane gret forest, full of haris, hindis, toddis, and sicklike manner of 
beistis. Now was the Rude Day cumin, called the Exaltation of the 
Croce ; and, becaus the samin was ane hie solempne day, the king past to 
his contemplation. Eftir the messis were done with maist solempnitie and 
reverence, comperit afore him mony young and insolent baronis of Scotland, 
richt desirus to haif sum plesur and solace, be chace of hundis in the said 
forest. At this time wes with the king ane man of singulare and devoit 
life, namit Alkwine, channon eftir the ordour of Sanct Augustine, quhilk 
wes lang time confessoure, afore, to King David in Ingland, the time that 
he wes Erie of Huntingtoun and Northumbirland. This religious man 
dissuadit the king, be mony reasonis, to pas to this huntis ; and allegit the 
day wes so solempne, be reverence of the haly croce, that he suld gif him 
erar, for that day, to contemplation, than ony othir exersition. Noch- 
theles, his dissuasion is lit ill avalit ; for the king wes finallie so provokit, 
be inoportune solicitatioun of his baronis, that he past, nocht withstanding 
the solempnite of this day, to his hountis. At last, quhen he wes cumin 
throw the vail that lyis to the gret eist fra the said castell, quhare now 
lyis the Canongait, the staik past throw the wod with sic noyis and din of 
rachis and bugillis, that all the bestis were rasit fra their dennis. Now 
wes the king cumin to the fute of the crag, and all his nobilis severit, heir 
and thair, fra him, at thair gaim and solace ; quhen suddelie apperit to his 
sicht the fairist hart that evir wes sene afore with levand creature. The 
noyis and din of this hart rinnand, as apperit, with awful and braid tindis, 
maid the kingis hors so effrayit, that na renzeis micht hald him ; bot ran, 
perforce, ouir mire and mossis, away with the king. Nochtheles, the hart 
followit bo fast, that he &ang\ia\\YiA\ifc Vysi^ wA\a& Wa to the ground. 
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Than the king kest abak his handis betwix the tindis of this hart, to haif 
savit him fra the straik thairof ; and the haly croce slaid, incontinent, in 
his handis. The hart fled away with gret violence, and evanist in the same 
place quhare now springis the Rude Well. The pepil richt affrayitly, 
returnit to him out of all partis of the wod, to comfort him efter his trubill ; 
and fell on kneis, devotly adoring the haly croce ; for it was not cumin 
but sum hevinly providence, as weill apperis; for thair is na man can 
schaw of quhat mater it is of, metal or tre. Sone eftir, the king returnit 
to his castell ; and in the nicht following, he was admonist, be ane vision 
in his sleip, to big ane abbay of channonis regular in the same place quhare 
he gat the croce. Als sone as he was awalkinnit, he schew his visione to 
Alkwine, his confessoure ; and he na thing suspended his gud mind, bot 
erar inflammit him with maist fervent devotion thairto. The king, incon- 
tinent, send his traist servandis in France and Flanderis, and brocht richt 
crafty masonis to big this abbay; syne dedicat it in the honour of this haly 
croce. The croce remanit continewally in the said abbay, to the time of 
King David Bruce ; quilk was unhappily tane with it at Durame, quhare 
it is haldin yit in gret veneration." — Boece, book IB, ch. 16. 

It is by no means clear what Scottish prince first built a palace, properly 
so called, in the precincts of this renowned seat of sanctity. The abbey, 
endowed by successive sovereigns and many powerful nobles with muni- 
ficent gifts of lands and tithes, came, in process of time, to be one of the 
most important of the ecclesiastical corporations of Scotland ; and as early 
as the days of Robert Bruce, parliaments were held occasionally within its 
buildings. We have evidence that James IV. had a royal lodging adjoin- 
ing to the cloister; but it is generally agreed that the first considerable 
edifice for the accommodation of the royal family erected here was that of 
James V., anno 1525, great part of which still remains, and forms the 
north-western side of the existing palace. The more modern buildings, which 
complete the quadrangle, were erected by King Charles II. The name of 
the old conventual church was used as the parish church of the Canongate 
from the period of the Reformation, until James II. claimed it for his 
chapel royal, and had it fitted up accordingly in a style of splendour which 
grievously outraged the feelings of his Presbyterian subjects. The roof of 
this fragment of a once magnificent church fell in the year 1768, and 
it has remained ever since in a state of desolation. — For fuller particulars, 
see the Provincial Antiquities of Scotland, or the History of ITolyrood, by 
Mr. Charles Mackie. 

The greater part of this ancient palace was again occupied by his Majesty 
Charles the Tenth of France, and the rest of that illustrious family, which, 
in former ages, so closely connected by marriage and alliance with the 
house of Stewart, seems to have been destined to run a similar career of 
misfortune. JRequiescant in pace I 

* P. 179. — The Bannatyne Club. — This Club, of which the Author of 
Waverley has the honour to be President, was instituted in February, 
1823, for the purpose of printing and publishing works illustrative of tVv& 
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history, literature, and antiquities of Scotland. It continues to prosper, 
and has already rescued from oblivion many curious materials of Scottish 
History. 

* P. 179. — The Sommervillbs. — The ancient Norman family of the 
Sommervilles came into this island with William the Conqueror, and estab- 
lished one branch in Gloucestershire, another in Scotland. After the lapse 
of 700 years, the remaining possessions of these two branches were united 
in the person of the late Lord Soinmerville, on the death of his English 
kinsman, the well-known author of " The Chase." 

* P. 192. — Steele, a Covenantee, Shot by Captain Creiohton.— 
The following extract from Swift's Lift of Crcichton gives the particulars 
of the bloody scene alluded to in the text : — 

" Having drank hard one night, I (Creichton) dreamed that I had found 
Captain David Steele, a notorious rebel, in one of the five farmers' houses 
on a mountain in the shire of Clydesdale, and parish of Lismahago, within 
eight miles of Hamilton, a place that I was well acquainted with. This 
man was head of the rebels since the affair of Airs-Moss ; having succeeded 
to Hackston, who had been there taken, and afterwards hanged, as the 
reader has already heard; for, as to Robert Hamilton, who was then Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Bothwell Bridge, he appeared no more among them, 
but fled, as it was believed, to Holland. 

" Steele, and his father before him, held a farm in the estate of Hamil- 
ton, within two or three miles of that town. When he betook himself to 
arms, the farm lay waste, and the Duke could find no other person who 
would venture to take it ; whereupon his Grace sent several messages to 
Steele, to know why he kept the farm waste. The Duke received no other 
answer than that he would keep it waste, in spite of him and the king too ; 
whereupon his Grace, at whose table I had always the honour to be a wel- 
come guest, desired I would use my endeavours to destroy that rogue, and 

I would oblige him for ever. 

♦ **♦♦♦ 

"I return to my story. When I awaked out of my dream, as I had 

done before in the affair of Wilson (and I desire the same apology I made 

in the Introduction to these Memoirs may serve for both), I presently rose, 

and ordered thirty-six dragoons to be at the place appointed by break of 

day. When we arrived thither, I sent a party to each of the five farmers' 

houses. This villain Steele had murdered above forty of the king's subjects 

in cold blood ; and, as I was informed, had often laid snares to entrap me ; 

but it happened, that although he usually kept a gang to attend him, yet 

at this time he had none, when he stood in the greatest need. One of the 

party found him in one of the farmers' houses, just as I happened to dream. 

The dragoons first searched all the rooms below without success, till two 

of them hearing somebody stirring over their heads, went up a pair of 

turnpike stairs. Steele had put on his clothes, while the search was 

making below ; the chamber where he lay was called the Chamber of Deese,+ 

t Or chamber of state ; so called from the dais, or canopy and elevation of floor 
which distinguished the part ot o\& \a\\« TriYtaSh. v**& waugi«&.V3 Vtaw* of high rank. 
Hence the phrase was obliquely naed. to lAguM^ «toteV& «,«*«"&• 
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which is the name given to a room where the laird lies when he comes to a 
tenant's house. Steele suddenly opening a door, fired a blunderbuss down 
at the two dragoons, as they were coming up the stairs; but the bullets 
grazing against the side of the turnpike, only wounded, and did not kill 
them. Then Steele violently threw himself down the stairs among them, 
and made towards the door to save his life, but lost it upon the spot; for 
the dragoons who guarded the house despatched him with their broad- 
swords. I was not with the party when he was killed, being at that time 
employed in searching at one of the other houses, but I soon found what 
had happened, by hearing the noise of the shot made with the blunderbuss ; 
from whence I returned straight to Lanark, and immediately sent one of 
the dragoons express to General Drummond at Edinburgh." — Swift's 
Works, Vol. XII. (Memoirs of Captain John Creichton), pages 57 — 59, 
Edit. Edinb., 1824. 

Wodrow gives a different account of this exploit — " In December this 
year (1686), David Steil, in the parish of Lismahagow, was surprised in the 
fields by Lieutenant Creichton, and after his surrender of himself on 
quarters, he was in a very little time most barbarously shot, and lies 
buried in the church-yard there." 

* P. 214. — Iron Rasp. — The ingenious Mr. R. Chambers's Traditions 
of Edinburgh give the following account of the forgotten rasp or risp : — 

" This house had a. pin or risp at the door, instead of the more modern 
convenience, a knocker. The pin, rendered interesting by the figure which 
it makes in Scottish song, was formed of a small rod of iron, twisted or 
notched, which was placed perpendicularly, starting out a little from the 
door, and bore a small ring of the same metal, which an applicant for 
admittance drew rapidly up and down the nicks, so as to produce a grating 
sound. Sometimes the rod was simply stretched across the vizzying hole, 
a convenient aperture through which the porter could take cognisance of 
the person applying ; in which case it acted also as a stanchion. These 
were almost all disused about sixty years ago, when knockers were generally 
substituted as more genteel. But knockers at that time did not long 
remain in repute, though they have never been altogether superseded, even 
by bells, in the Old Town. The comparative merit of knockers and pins 
was for a long time a subject of doubt, and many knockers got their heads 
twisted off in the course of the dispute." — Chambers's Traditions of 
Edinburgh, 

* P. 219. — Countess of Eglinton. — Susannah Kennedy, daughter of 
Sir Archibald Kennedy of Cullean, Bart, by Elizabeth Lesly, daughter 
of David Lord Newark, third wife of Alexander 9th Earl of Eglinton, and 
mother of the 10th and 11th Earls. She survived her husband, who died 
1729, no less than fifty-seven years, and died March 1780, in her 91st year. 
Allan Ramsay's QentU Shepherd, published 1726, is dedicated to her, in 
verse, by Hamilton of Bangour. 

The following account of this distinguished lady is taken from Bos- 
well's Life of Johnson by Mr. Croker ; — 
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"Lady Margaret Dalrymple, only daughter of John Earl of Stair, 
married in 1700, to Hngh third Earl of Loudoun. She died in 1777, aged 
one hundred. Of this venerable lady, and of the Countess of Eglintoune, 
whom Johnson visited next day, he thus speaks in his Journey: — * Length 
of life is distributed impartially to very different modes of life, in very 
different climates; and the mountains have no greater examples of age 
than the Lowlands, where I was introduced to two ladies of high quality, 
one of whom (Lady Loudoun), in her ninety-fourth year, presided at her 
table with the full exercise of all her powers ; and the other (Lady Eglin- 
toune) had attained to her eighty-fourth year, without any diminution 
of her vivacity, and little reason to -accuse time of depredations on her 
beauty.' 



» ti 



" Lady Eglintoune, though she was now in her eighty-fifth year, and had 

lived in the retirement of the country for almost half-a-century, was still 

a very agreeable woman. She was of the noble house of Kennedy, and had 

all the elevation which the consciousness of such birth inspires. Her 

figure was majestic, her manners high-bred, her reading extensive, and her 

conversation elegant. She had been the admiration of the gay circles of 

life, and the patroness of poets. Dr. Johnson was delighted with his 

reception here. Her principles in church and 'state were congenial with 

his. She knew all his merit, and had heard much of him from her son, 

Earl Alexander, who loved to cultivate the acquaintance of men of talents 

in every department." 

****** 

"In the course of our conversation this day, it came out that Lady 

Eglintoune was married the year before Dr. Johnson was born ; upon which 

she graciously said to him, that she might have been his mother, and that 

she now adopted him; and when we were going away, she embraced him, 

^jing* ' My dear son, farewell ! ' My friend was much pleased with this 

day's entertainment, and owned that I had done well to force him out." 
****** 

" At Sir Alexander Dick's, from that absence of mind to which every 
man is at times subject, I told, in a blundering manner, Lady Eglintoune's 
complimentary adoption of Dr. Johnson as her son ; for I unfortunately 
stated that her ladyship adopted him as her son, in consequence of her 
having been married the year after he was born. Dr. Johnson instantly 
corrected me. ' Sir, don't you perceive that you are defaming the Countess? 
For, supposing me to be her son, and that she was not married till the year 
after my birth, I must have been her natural son.' A young lady of 
quality, who was present, very handsomely said, ' Might not the son have 
justified the fault ? ' My friend was much flattered by this compliment, 
which he never forgot. When in more than ordinary spirits, and talking 
of his journey in Scotland, he has called to me, ' Boswell, what was it that 
the young lady of quality said of me at Sir Alexander Dick's ?' Nobody 
will doubt that I was happy in le^sAaxifcVX" 
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* P. 222. — Eabl of Winton. — The incident here alluded to is thus 
narrated in Nichols' Progresses of James Z, Vol. III., p. 306 : — 

" The family " (of Winton) " owed his first elevation to the union of Sir 
Christopher Seton with a sister of King Robert Bruce. With King James 
VI. they acquired great favour, who, having created his brother Earl of 
Dunfermline in 1599, made Robert, seventh Lord Seton, Earl of Winton 
in 1600. Before the King's accession to the English throne, his Majesty 
and the Queen were frequently at Seton, where the Earl kept a very 
hospitable table, at which all foreigners of quality were entertained on 
their visits to Scotland. His Lordship died in 1603, and was buried on 
the 5th of April, on the very day the King left Edinburgh for England. 
His Majesty, we are told, was pleased to rest himself at the south-west 
round of the orchard of Seton, on the highway, till the funeral was over, 
that he might not withdraw the noble company ; and he said that he had 
lost a good, faithful, and loyal subject." — Nichols* Progresses of K. James 
Z, Vol. III., p. 306. 

* P. 223.— MacGregor of Glenstrae.— The 2 of Octr : (1603) Allaster 
MacGregor of Glenstrae tane be the laird Arkynles, bot escapit againe ; bot 
after taken be the Earle of Argyll the 4 of Januarii, and brought to Edr: 
the 9 of Januar: 1604, wt: 18 mae of hes friendes MacGregors. He wes 
convoyit to Berwick be the gaird, conform to the Earle's promes ; for he 
promesit to put him out of Scottis grand : Sua he kepit an Hielandman's 
promes, in respect he sent the gaird to convoy him out of Scottis grand ; 
bot yai wer not directit to pairt wt: him, bot to fetche him bak againe. 
The 18 of Januar, he came at evin againe to Edinburghe ; and upone the 
20 day, he was hangit at the crosse, and ij of his freindes and name, upon 
ane gallows : himself being chieff, he was hangit his awin hight above the 
rest of hes freindis. — Birrell's Diary fin Dalzell's Fragments of Scot' 
tish History), pp. 60-1. 
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* P. 228. — Looh Awe. — Loch Awe, upon the banks of which the scene 
of action took place, is thirty-four miles in length. The north side is 
bounded by wide muirs and inconsiderable hills, which occupy an extent 
of country from twelve to twenty miles in breadth, and the whole of this 
space is enclosed as by circumvallation. Upon the north it is barred by 
Loch Etive, on the south by Loch Awe, and on the east by the dreadful 
pass of Brandir, through which an arm of the latter lake opens, at about 
four miles from its eastern extremity, and discharges the River Awe into 
the former. The pass is about three mUea Vel \mv\g2cL\ Vy& wfc, «&» ^ 
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bounded by the almost inaccessible steeps which form the base of the vast 
and ragged mountain of Cruachan. The crags rise in some places almost 
perpendicularly from the water, and for their chief extent show no space 
nor level at their feet, but a rough and narrow edge of stony beach. 
Upon the whole of these cliffs grows a thick and interwoven wood of all 
kinds of trees, both timber, dwarf, and coppice; no track existed through 
the wilderness, but a winding path which sometimes crept along the pre- 
cipitous height, and sometimes descended in a straight pass along the 
margin of the water. Near the extremity of the defile, a narrow level 
opened between the water and the crag ; but a great part of this, as well 
as of the preceding steeps, was formerly enveloped in a thicket, which 
showed little facility to the feet of any but the martins and wild cats. 
Along the west side of the pass lies a wall of sheer and barren crags. 
From behind they rise in rough, uneven, and heathy declivities, out of 
the wide muir before mentioned, between Loch Etive and Loch Awe ; but 
in front they terminate abruptly in the most frightful precipices, which 
form the whole side of the pass, and descend at one fall into the water 
which fills its trough. At the north end of the barrier, and at the ter- 
mination of the pass, lies that part of the cliff which is called Craiganuni; 
at its foot the arm of the lake gradually contracts its water to a very narrow 
space, and at length terminates at two rocks (called the Rocks of Brandir), 
which form a straight channel, something resembling the lock of a canal 
From this outlet there is a continual descent towards Loch Etive, and 
from hence the river Awe pours on its current in a furious stream, foaming 
over a bed broken with holes, and cumbered with masses of granite and 
whinstone. 

" If ever there was a bridge near Craiganuni in ancient times, it must 
have been at the Rocks of Brandir. From the days of Wallace to those of 
General Wade, there were never passages of this kind but in places of great 
necessity, too narrow for a boat, and too wide for a leap ; even then they 
were but an unsafe footway formed of the trunks of trees placed trans- 
versely from rock to rock, unstripped of their bark, and destitute of either 
plank or rail. For such a structure there is no place in the neighbourhood 
of Craiganuni but at the rocks above-mentioned. In the lake and on the 
river the water is far too wide ; but at the strait, the space is not greater 
than might be crossed by a tall mountain pine, and the rocks on either 
side are formed by nature like a pier. That this point was always a place 
of passage is rendered probable by its facility, and the use of recent times. 
It is not long since it was the common gate of the country on either side 
the river and the pass : the mode of crossing is yet in the memory of people 
living, and was performed by a little currach moored on either side of the 
water, and a stout cable fixed across the stream from bank to bank, by 
which the passengers drew themselves across in the manner still practised 
in places of the same nature. It is no argument against the existence of a 
bridge in former times that the above method only existed in ours, rather 
than a passage of that Vand, "^YlVOcl n«q>y£&. ?&«?&. \3&s> isiQre improved 
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expedient The contradiction is sufficiently accounted for by the decay of 
timber in the neighbourhood. Of old, both oaks and firs of an immense 
size abounded within a very inconsiderable distance; but it is now many 
years since the destruction of the forests of Glen Etive and Glen Urcha 
has deprived the country of all the trees of sufficient size to cross, the strait 
of Brandir ; and it is probable that the currach was not introduced till the 
want of timber had disenabled the inhabitants of the country from main- 
taining a bridge. It only further remains to be noticed that, at some 
distance below the Rocks of Brandir, there was formerly a ford, which was 
used for cattle in the memory of people living ; from the narrowness of the 
passage, the force of the stream, and the broken bed of the river, it was, 
however, a dangerous pass, and could only be attempted with safety at 
leisure and by experience." — Notes to the Bridal of Caolchairn, 

* P. 229. — Battle betwixt the Armies op the Bruce and Mao- 
Dougal of Lorn. — " But the King, whose dear-bought experience in war 
had taught him extreme caution, remained in the Braes of Balquhidder till 
he had acquired by his spies and outskirries a perfect knowledge of the 
disposition of the army of Lorn, and the intention of its leader. He then 
divided his force into two columns, intrusting the command of the first, in 
which he placed his archers and lightest armed troops, to Sir James 
Douglas, whilst he himself took the leading of the other, which consisted 
principally of his knights and barons. On approaching the defile, Bruce 
despatched Sir James Douglas by a pathway which the enemy had neglected 
to occupy, with directions to advance silently, and gain the heights above 
and in front of the hilly ground where the men of Lorn were concealed; 
and, having ascertained that this movement had been executed with success, 
he put himself at the head of his own division, and fearlessly led his men 
into the defile. Here, prepared as he was for what was to take place, it 
was difficult to prevent a temporary panic when the yell, which to this 
day invariably precedes the assault of the mountaineer, burst from the 
rugged bosom of Ben Cruachan ; and the woods, which the moment before 
had waved in silence and solitude, gave forth their birth of steel-clad 
warriors, and in an instant became instinct with the dreadful vitality of 
war. But although appalled and checked for a brief space by the sudden- 
ness of the assault, and the masses of rock which the enemy rolled down 
from the precipices, Bruce, at the head of his division, pressed up the side 
of the mountain. Whilst this party assaulted the men of Lorn with the 
utmost fury, Sir James Douglas and his party shouted suddenly upon the 
heights in their front, showering down their arrows upon them ; and, when 
these missiles were exhausted, attacking them with their swords and battle- 
axes. The consequence of such an attack, both in front and rear, was the 
total discomfiture of the army of Lorn ; and the circumstances to which 
this chief had so confidently looked forward as rendering the destruction of 
Bruce almost inevitable, were now turned with fatal effect against himself. 
His great superiority of numbers cumbered and impeded his movements. 
Thrust, by the double assault, and by the peculiar natox* <& ^k* q$sRa& % 
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into such narrow room as the pass afforded, and driven to fury by finding 
themselves cut to pieces, in detail, without power of resistance, the men of 
Lorn fled towards Loch Etive, where a bridge thrown over the Awe, and 
supported upon two immense rocks, known by the name of the Bocks of 
Brandir, formed the solitary communication between the side of the river 
where the battle took place and the country of Lorn. Their object was to 
gain the bridge, which was composed entirely of wood, and, having availed 
themselves of it in their retreat, to destroy it, and thus throw the impassable 
torrent of the Awe between them and their enemies. But their intention 
was instantly detected by Douglas, who, rushing down from the high 
grounds at the head of his archers and light-armed foresters, attacked the 
body of the mountaineers, which had occupied the bridge, and drove them 
from it with great slaughter, so that Bruce and his division, on coming up, 
passed it without molestation; and, this last resource being taken from 
them, the army of Lorn were in a few hours literally cut to pieces, whilst 
their chief, who occupied Loch Etive with his fleet, saw, from his ships, 
the discomfiture of his men, and found it impossible to give them the least 
assistance." — Tytler's Lift of Bruce. 

* P. 249. — Massaorb of Glencoe. — The following succinct account 
of this too celebrated event may be sufficient for this place : — 

" In the beginning of the year 1692, an action of unexampled barbarity 
disgraced the government of King William III. in Scotland. In the August 
preceding, a proclamation had been issued, offering an indemnity to such 
insurgents as should take the oaths to the King and Queen, on or before 
the last day of December ; and the chiefs of such tribes as had been in arms 
for James soon after took advantage of the proclamation. But Macdonald 
of Glencoe was prevented by accident, rather than design, from tendering 
his submission within the limited time. In the end of December he went 
to Colonel Hill, who commanded the garrison in Fort William, to take the 
oaths of allegiance to the Government; and the latter having furnished 
him with a letter to Sir Colin Campbell, Sheriff of the county of Argyll, 
directed him to repair immediately to Inverary, to make his submission in 
a legal manner before that magistrate. But the way to Inverary lay 
through almost impassable mountains, the season was extremely rigorous, 
and the whole country was covered with a deep snow. So eager, however, 
was Macdonald to take the oaths before the limited time should expire, 
that, though the road lay within half-a-mile of his own house, he stopped 
not to visit his family, and after various obstructions, arrived at Inverary. 
The time had elapsed, and the sheriff hesitated to receive his submission ; 
but Macdonald prevailed by his importunities, and even tears, in inducing 
that functionary to administer to him the oath of allegiance, and to certify 
the cause of his delay. At this time Sir John Dalrymple, afterwards Earl 
of Stair, being in attendance upon William as Secretary of State for Scot- 
land, took advantage of Macdonald's neglecting to take the oath within 
the time prescribed, and procured from the King a warrant of military 
execution against that chief &n!\\n& ^ftvsAfc <&k&.. 'Wsatoa done at the 
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instigation of the Earl of Breadalbane, whose lands the Glencoe men had 
plundered, and whose treachery to Government in negotiating with the 
Highland clans Macdonald himself had exposed. The King was accord- 
ingly persuaded that Glencoe was the main obstacle to the pacification of the < 
Highlands : and the fact of the unfortunate chiefs submission having been 
concealed, the sanguinary orders for proceeding to military execution 
against his clan were in consequence obtained. The warrant was both 
signed and countersigned by the King's own hand, and the Secretary urged 
the officers who commanded in the Highlands to execute their orders with 
the utmost rigour. Campbell of Glenlyon, a captain in Argyll's regiment, 
and two subalterns, were ordered to repair to Glencoe on the 1st of February 
with one hundred and twenty men. Campbell, being uncle to young Mac- 
donald's wife, was received by the father with all manner of friendship and 
hospitality. The men were lodged at free quarters in the houses of his 
tenants, and received the kindest entertainment. Till the thirteenth of 
the month the troops lived in the utmost harmony and familiarity with 
the people ; and on the very night of the massacre the officers passed the 
evening at cards in Macdonald's house. In the night Lieutenant Lindsay, 
with a party of soldiers, called in a friendly manner at his door, and was 
instantly admitted. Macdonald, while in the act of rising to receive his 
guest, was shot dead through the back with two bullets. His wife had 
already dressed ,' but she was stripped naked by the soldiers, who tore the 
rings off her fingers with their teeth. The slaughter now became general, 
and neither age nor infirmity was spared. Some women , in defending their 
children, were killed ; boys, imploring mercy, were shot dead by officers, 
on whose knees they hung. In one place nine persons, as they sat enjoying 
themselves at table, were butchered by the soldiers. In Inveriggon, 
Campbell's own quarters, nine men were first bound by the soldiers, and 
then shot at intervals, one by one. Nearly forty persons were massacred 
by the troops ; and several, who fled to the mountains, perished by famine 
and the inclemency of the season. Those who escaped owed their lives to 
a tempestuous night. Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton, who had received 
the charge of the execution from Dalrymple, was on his march with four 
hundred men, to guard all the passes from the valley of Glencoe ; but he 
was obliged to stop by the severity of the weather, which proved the safety 
of the unfortunate clan. Next day he entered the valley, laid the houses 
in ashes, and carried away the cattle and spoil, which were divided among 
the officers and soldiers." — Article " Britain;" Encyc. Britannica — New 
Edition. 

* P. 258. — Fidelity of the Highlanders. — Of the strong, undeviat- 
ing attachment of the Highlanders to the person, and their deference to 
the will or commands of their chiefs and superiors — their rigid adherence 
to duty and principle— and their chivalrous acts of self-devotion to these 
in the face of danger and death — there are many instances recorded in 
General Stewart of Garth's interesting Sketches of the Highlanders and 
Highland Regiments, which might not inaptly gvrp^Vg \Ktt&.<3t&\&'&!&^&&a» 
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of the Komans themselves, at the era when Rome was in her glory. The 
following instances of such are worthy of being here quoted : — 

" In the year 1796, a serious disturbance broke out in Glasgow, among 
the Breadalbane Fencibles. Several men having been confined, and 
threatened with corporal punishment, considerable discontent and irrita- 
tion were excited among their comrades, which increased to such violence, 
that, when some men were confined in the guard-house, a great proportion 
of the regiment rushed out, and forcibly released the prisoners. This 
violation of military discipline was not to be passed over ; and, accordingly, 
measures were immediately taken to secure the ringleaders. But so many 
were equally concerned, that it was difficult, if not impossible, to fix the 
crime on any as being more prominently guilty. And here was shown a 
trait of character worthy of a better cause, and which originated from a 
feeling alive to the disgrace of a degrading punishment. The soldiers 
being made sensible of the nature of their misconduct, and the consequent 
necessity of public example, several men voluntarily offered themselves to 
stand trial, and suffer the sentence of the law, as an atonement for the 
whole. These men were accordingly marched to Edinburgh Castle, tried, 
and four condemned to be shot. Three of them were afterwards reprieved, 
and the fourth, Alexander Sutherland, was shot on Musselburgh Sands. 

" The following demi-official account of this unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing was published at the time : 

" 'During the afternoon of Monday, when a private of the light com- 
pany of the Breadalbane Fencibles, who had been confined for a military 
offence, was released by that company, and some other companies who had 
assembled in a tumultuous manner before the guard-house, no person what- 
ever was hurt, and no violence offered; and however unjustifiable the 
proceedings, it originated not from any disrespect or ill-will to their 
officers, but from a mistaken point of honour, in a particular set of men 
in the battalion, who thought themselves disgraced by the impending 
punishment of one of their number. The men have, in every respect, 
since that period conducted themselves with the greatest regularity and 
strict subordination. The whole of the battalion seemed extremely 
sensible of the improper conduct of such as were concerned, whatever 
regret they might feel for the fate of the few individuals who had so 
readily given themselves up as prisoners to be tried for their own and 
others' misconduct.' 

" On the march to Edinburgh a circumstance occurred, the more worthy 
of notice as it shows a stronge principle of honour and fidelity, to his word 
and to his officer, in a common Highland soldier. One of the men stated 
to the officer commanding the party that he knew what his fate would be, 
but that he had left business of the utmost importance to a friend in 
Glasgow, which he wished to transact before his death ; that, as to himself, 
he was fully prepared to meet his fate ; but with regard to his friend, he 
could not die in peace unless tu& W%m^sa ^aa settled ; and that if the officer 
would suffer him to return to QiYaag^, *te« \vft\s^\Jw«^^w^\»wffi^ent f 
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and he would join him before he reached Edinburgh, and march as a 
prisoner with the party. The soldier added, ' Tou have known me since 
1 was a child ; you know my country and kindred ; and you may believe I 
shall never bring you to any blame by a breach of the promise I now make, 
to be with you in full time to be delivered up in the Castle.' This was a 
startling proposal to the officer, who was a judicious, humane man, and 
knew perfectly his risk and responsibility in yielding to such an extraor- 
dinary application. However, his confidence was such that he complied 
with the request of the prisoner, who returned to Glasgow at night, settled 
his business, and left the town before daylight to redeem his pledge. He 
took a long circuit to avoid being seen, apprehended as a deserter, and 
sent back to Glasgow, as probably his account of his officer's indulgence 
would not have been credited. In consequence of this caution, and the 
lengthened march through woods and over hills by an unfrequented route, 
there was no appearance of him at the hour appointed. The perplexity of 
the officer when he reached the neighbourhood of Edinburgh may be easily 
imagined. He moved forward slowly indeed, but no soldier appeared; 
and unable to delay any longer, he marched up to the Castle, and as he 
was delivering over the prisoners, but before any report was given in, 
Macmartin, the absent soldier, rushed in among his fellow-prisoners, all 
pale with anxiety and fatigue, and breathless with apprehension of the 
consequences in which his delay might have involved his benefactor. 

(< In whatever light the conduct of the officer (my respectable friend, 
Major Colin Campbell) may be considered, either by military men or 
others, in this memorable exemplification of the characteristic principle of 
his countrymen, fidelity to their word, it cannot but be wished that the 
soldier's magnanimous self-devotion had been taken as an atonement for 
his own misconduct and that of the whole, who also had made a high 
sacrifice in the voluntary offer of their lives for the conduct of their 
brother soldiers. Are these a people to be treated as malefactors, without 
regard to their feelings and principles ; and might not a discipline, some- 
what different from the usual mode, be, with advantage, applied to them !" 
—Vol II., p. 413-15. 3rd Edit 

" A soldier of this regiment (the Argyllshire Highlanders) deserted and 
emigrated to America, where he settled. Several years after his desertion 
a letter was received from him, with a sum of money, for the purpose of 
procuring one or two men to supply his place in the regiment, as the only 
recompense, he could make for 'breaking his oath to his God and his 
allegiance to his King, which preyed on his conscience in such a manner, 
that he had no rest night nor day.' 

" This man had had good principles early instilled into his mind, and the 
disgrace which he had been originally taught to believe would attach to a 
breach of faith now operated with full effect. The soldier who deserted 
from the 42nd Regiment at Gibraltar, in 1797, exhibited the same remorse 
of conscience after he had violated his allegiance. Inco\&xdxv^^V«t»^^v 
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principles prevail, and regulate the character of a people, the maas of the 
population may, on occasions of trial, be reckoned on as sound and trust- 
worthy/'— Yol II., p. 218. 3rd Edit. 

" The late James Menzies of Culdares, haying engaged in the rebellion 
of 1715, and been taken at Preston, in Lancashire, was carried to London, 
where he was tried and condemned, but afterwards reprieved. Grateful 
for this clemency he remained at home in 1745, but, retaining a predilec- 
tion for the old cause, he sent a handsome charger as a present to Prince 
Charles, when advancing through England. The servant who led and 
delivered the horse was taken prisoner, and carried to Carlisle, where he 
was tried and condemned. To extort a discovery of the person who sent 
the horse, threats of immediate execution in case of refusal, and offers of 
pardon on his giving information, were held out ineffectually to the faithful 
messenger. He knew, he said, what the consequence of a disclosure would 
be to his master, and his own life was nothing in the comparison ; when 
brought out for execution, he was again pressed to inform on his master. 
lie asked if they were serious in supposing him such a villain. If he 
did what they desired, and forgot his master and his trust, he could not 
return to his native country, for Glenlyon would be no home or country 
for him, as he would be despised and hunted out of the Glen. Accord- 
ingly he kept steady to his trust, and was executed. This trusty servant's 
name was John Macnaughton, from Glenlyon, in Perthshire ; he deserves 
to be mentioned, both on account of his incorruptible fidelity, and of his 
testimony to the honourable principles of the people, and to their detesta- 
tation of a breach of trust to a kind and honourable master, however great 
might be the risk, or however fatal the consequences, to the individual 
himself."— Vol. 1., pp. 52, 53. 3rd Edit. 
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